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Reasons for Limited Use of Cotton Futures 
Market by Manutacturers 





Evidences of New Interest in Subject— 
An Introduction to Its Full Discussion 


~~ OTTON textile manufacturing execu- 
tives are giving far more consideration 
now to the question of using the cotton 
futures market for hedging purposes 
than at any previous time in the life of their 
industry. By the same token they are devoting 
more attention than ever before to proposed 
changes in the laws regulating the exchanges 
on which futures trading is conducted and to 
the form of contract employed by these 
institutions, 
l:vidence of broadening interest in the sub- 
ject of hedging is seen in the efforts now being 
made by cotton mill executives to gain a 
clearer idea of the economic reasons for the 
existence of the cotton futures exchanges and 
of the manner in which the intricate machinery 
set up for the use of the legitimate trade, of 
which they are an integral part, really fune- 
tions. They are in an inquisitive mood. They 
are plying commission houses and_ trade 
publications with questions which clearly in- 
(dicate a desire for real information on these 
vital subjects. They are also directing ques- 
tions to each other when they are casually 
thrown together or when they meet, in formal 
convention, for discussion of their mutual 
roblems. This is a most hopeful sign be- 


use such seeking after knowledge can 
scarcely fail to be attended by worth-while 
results 


Broadening of Contract Demanded 
\vidence of rapidly growing interest in the 
rm of contract provided by the futures 
exchanges is seen in the thoughtful discussion 
this subject at the annual meeting of the 


merican Cotton Manufacturers Association 
eld at Richmond, Va., in May, and in the 
vote of that organization, as well as of other 


textile bodies, in favor of southern ware- 
use delivery as touching New York con- 
racts . 

ere appears to be wide-spread conviction 
ng mill executives that the present form 
mtract, especially in New York, does 
ifford as full insurance against price 
changes as is desirable. They point out that 


n 


not 
) 


By Geo. W. Fooshe 


there is no definite or constant relationship 
between fluctuations in spot cotton and futures 
and that there is even greater disparity in 
fluctuations as between textile products and 
futures than noted in the case of actual cotton 
and futures. They are seeking, along with 
other branches of the trade and members of 
Congress, to remove such handicap as this 
lack of parity imposes. It is, therefore, per- 
haps not illogical that they are directing their 
attention as much to the form of contract 
through which this intricate mechanism func- 
tions as to the present machinery for hedging 
purposes. 

Cotton textile manufacturers have used the 
contract market for hedging to a comparatively 
small extent. Some few mill executives have 
followed, and are still following, the policy of 
maintaining an even position as between raw 
cotton, on the one hand, and cotton textiles, 
on the other, through consistent use of futures. 
In such instances they have relied, and are 
still relying, on manufacturing profits as 
distinguished from those of a_ speculative 
nature arising from advance in the price of 
cotton or goods. The relatively few who 
have conducted their operations along this line 
have achieved such satisfactory financial 
results that they are openly commending this 
policy to fellow members of the industry. 


Conspicuous Non-Hedging Reasons 
The manufacturers of 


cotton goods, however, look upon hedging with 
disfavor. 


rank and file of 


There appear to be several reasons 
for this attitude, among which the following 
stand out conspicuously : 


1. Lack of thorough understanding of the 
purely economic functions performed by the 
contract market. 

2. Belief that use of futures, for hedging 
purposes, although strongly advocated as a 
means of eliminating speculation, represents 
the rankest sort of speculation. 

3. Desire to avoid employment of an econ- 
omic device which, because of the ease with 


which it may be ysed, lends itself so readily 
to abuse. 

4. Unsatisfactory results obtained from use 
of futures as a hedge after more or less 
serious losses had already been incurred, or 
from hedging losses. 


Use of Contract Market for Price Fixing 
But, whatever may be the reason for 
opposition to free use of the contract market 
as a hedge, the fact remains that only a small 
percentage of manufacturers of cotton goods 
are availing themselves of the price-insurance 
facilities provided by the futures exchanges. 
It is equally true that, so far as most textile 
manufacturers are 
market 


concerned, the contract 
is employed almost exclusively for 
fixing prices on actual cotton bought on “call.” 

Inasmuch as this process involves buying 
of futures for account of merchants from 
whom they have purchased actual cotton, at 
so many points “on” or “off” a given option, 
it necessarily follows that, while it represents 
a species of hedging, it is something quite 
apart from independent use, by spinners, of 
the contract market for hedging purposes. 
It is just one phase of a very complicated 
operation and the opinion obtains, in’ well 
informed circles, that spinners might easily 
secure better results if they used the contract 
market for other purposes than price-fixing 
and if they handled their fixation of prices in 
such manner as to prevent constant disclosure 
to merchants of their real market position. 


Hedging for Price Insurance 

There are text books dealing in a thoroughly 
understandable way with the economic func- 
tions performed by the present contract 
system and it therefore seems unnecessary to 
devote space to this phase of the subject. It 
is generally recognized that price-insurance 
afforded by the contract market for cotton, 
grain, sugar, cotton seed oil, coffee, rubber 
and other commodities subject to constant and 
often wide fluctuations, is essential to safe 
conduct of therein. This is what 
economists rightly term the raison d’etre of 


business 
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w 
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the exchanges on which futures trading is 


conducted. 


Use of futures for hedging purposes pre- 
This is particu- 
larly true as touching cotton, as will be shown 


sents numerous difficulties. 


later. Merchants, upon whom 


each crop, have, through constant 


relationships between spots and futures, and 
through general use of futures for hedging 
both purchases and sales of actual cotton, are l. 
thoroughly familiar with the difficulties which 


beset the practice of insuring 


against price changes. 


As already suggested, however, cotton tex- 


devolves re- 
sponsibility for financing the distribution of 


themselves 


—— 
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derived from use of 


purposes. 
their interest. 


study of 


able? 
>? 


tile interests are just now giving serious con- 
sideration to the advantages that may be 


for discussing some phases of the subject in of 


sented in the.form of brief articles which will 
appear in future issues of the TEXTILE WorLpD 
under the following captions : 

Subjects to be Discussed 
Is Use of Futures by Cotton Textile 
Manufacturers for Hedging Purposes Practic- 


2. Necessity of Giving Proper Considera- 
tion to Technical Conditions of the Market 


follows: 
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and to Purely “Seasonal” Influences. 
3. Distribution of 


Selling Pressure a 


futures for hedging Between Cotton, on the One Hand, and 
The time therefore seems opportune Textile Products, on the Other, as a Mean: 
Insuring Satisfactory Manufacturing 

This discussion will be pre- Margins. 


4. Advantages Derivable from More Inde 
pendent Use of 
Employing These for Fixing Prices on “Cal 
Purchases. 

5. Increased Stability of Prices for Cotto: 
and Goods that Would Result from Broader 
Use of Futures by Textile Interests. 

The first article in this series by Mr. Fooshe 


Futures than Involved i 


Is Use of Futures by Cotton Textile Manufacturers 
for Hedging Purposes Practicable? 


Not a Perfect Hedge for Yarns and Cloths 


But Provides Insurance for Mayor Risk 


Hk title of this 
directed to all cotton 
manutacturers in the 


article, if 
textile 
United 

States, would undoubtedly draw 
a negative 


answer trom = an 


whelming majority of them 


over- 


This deduction is based in part on 
such general comment on the subject 
as has attention and in 
part on the attitude of quite a num 
ber of mill executives towards a bro- 
chure, 


come to my 


advocating general use 


which I re- 


more 


of futures by spinners, 


cently helped to prepare and which 

was distributed among about 800 

members of the textile industry. 
Some admitted that use of futures 


for hedging purposes was practicable 


under conditions — but 


certain they 
emphasized that, as a fixed policy, it 
was undesirable, largely because of 
lack of definite relationship between 


futures, on the 


one hand, and raw 


cotton on the other, and because of 
the even greater disparity as between 
futures, the and 
goods or yarns, the products hedged. 


Only 


hedging media, 
a tew openly declared that 


favored maintenance of an 


they 
“even” 


out, 


and 
purchase of 


position, year in veal 
through 


against raw 


futures 
cotton requirements or 
futures against un 
that 

manufacturing 


profits as distinguished from those of 


through sale of 


sold and 


products, 
content to 


they were 


rely on 


a purely speculative nature 
The Real Test in Profits 

The real test of the practicability 
of hedging by spinners necessarily 
results, in the 
way of profits, are obtainable by this 
method than follow from a policy of 
“wide-open,” with all the 


risks that inhere in such a course 


lies in whether bette 


remaining 


It is not so much a 


whether it pays, per se, 


question of 
as of whether 
spinners fare better when they hedge 
regularly than when they avail them- 
selves of the price insurance facilities 
of the futures exchanges only occa- 
sionally or not at all 
from 


In approaching the subject 





this viewpoint, it is necessary to 
draw on the experience of mill men 
who have given hedging a convincing 
trial and also on that of 
chants who have found hedging in- 
dispensable in the conduct of their 


business. 


cotton mer- 


Perhaps the most remarkable fea- 
ture of the cross-section of opinion 
disclosed by responses to the brochure, 
been made, 
lies in the fact that consistent hedg- 
ing is more 
successful mill executives than among 
the rank and file of 
textile industry. 


to which reference has 


general among. really 


members of the 
It would be gross exaggeration to 


say that all textile manu 
facturers consistently employ futures 


successful 


for hedging purposes. Some coming 


within this classification are gifted 
with a sort of sixth sense which en- 
ables them to know, with almost 


uncanny accuracy, when to buy raw 
their 
quirements and when to sell more of 
their than they have on 
hand or in manufacture. 
In other words they are adepts in 
including both buying 


cotton in excess of normal re- 
products 


process of 


merchandising, 
of cotton and selling of 
well as in manutacturing. 

The number of these, 
not sufficiently numerous to preclude 
the broad observation that the majo- 
rity of really successful mill execu 


Lon rds, as 


however, 1s 


tives supplement their merchandising 
skill 


by availing themselves freely of the 


knowledge and manufacturing 
contract market for hedging purposes. 


“Nothing like 


Thus runs an adage, the wisdom of 


succeeds success.” 
which has not been impaired by age, 
that 
outstanding mill executives who oper- 


and it is perhaps significant 
ate under the combination just men- 
tioned have been able to earn steadily 
satisfactory dividends for their stock- 
that they attribute this 
happy result, in no small measure, to 


holders, or 


the aid derived from price-insurance 


against wide and sometimes violent 


fluctuations in both 


and goods. 


adverse cotton 
A Necessity for Cotton Shippers 
As to spot merchants, it is possible 
to state that the head of the most 
powerful group ever built up in this 
or any other country for the mer- 
chandising of actual cotton recently 
testified, under oath, at Washington, 
that he and his associates “never 
speculate”. He amplified his testi- 
mony by saying that neither his own 
firm nor companies affiliated there- 
with ever profited by 
declines in cotton or 


advances or 
futures for the 
reason that they adhered to a fixed 
policy of buying futures, bale for 
bale, against all cotton sold and not 
vet bought, and of selling futures, 
bale for bale, against all cotton on 
hand not covered by orders for imme- 
The suc- 
cess this group has attained affords 
eloquent proof of the practicability 
of hedging from the standpoint of 
merchandisers of raw cotton. 
Furthermore, the vast majority of 
cotton merchants who have survived 
the storm and stress incident to fluc- 
tuations of $30 to well over $100 per 


diate or deferred delivery. 


hale, in each of the last twenty-five 
vears, have maintained their financial 
integrity largely through consistent 
use of the contract market for hedg- 
ing purchases or sales of the actual. 


Indeed, they quite generally agree 
that they would have been unable to 
assume the risks inhering in their 


hazardous business without the aid of 
the hedging facilities provided by the 
futures exchanges. 

It thus happens that cotton mer- 
chants, although given to free criti- 
cism of the contract system, past and 
present, are definitely committed, as a 
reason 
that, whatever may be said as to its 
practicability, 


body, to “hedging” for the 
such a_ policy has 
indispensable. It is not a 
question of whether hedging is profit- 
able, of itself. It is 
embracing an economic device which 


become 


rather one of 


sufficient 

them to 

from year to year. 
No Hedge for “Basis” 

The greatest difficulty encountered 
by merchants lies in the absence oi 
definite relationship in fluctuations as 
between cotton and futures. It fre- 
quently happens that futures bought 
against cotton sold for deferred ship 
ment do not advance as much as the 
latter or that futures sold against 
cotton on hand do not decline as much 
as the commodity hedged. In either 
case merchants are penalized, as to 
proportion as 
futures fail to fluctuate in 
Changes in “basis”, 


insures 
enable 


money returns to 


continue business 


“basis”, in spots or 

unison 
however, seldom 
exceed $4 to $5 per bale, in any single 
season, whereas changes in_ prices 
frequently amount to ten to twenty 
times as much in a few months. 
represents a fair measure of the rela 
tive risk involved as between a polic) 


ot hedging or 


| his 


non-hedging and _ the 
overwhelming majority of merchants 
do not hesitate 
the two. 


in choc sing between 


No Perfect Hedge for Manufactures 
The 


by cotton 


severe criticism directed 
textile = manufacturers 
against hedging grows out of a dls 
parity between fluctuations in cotton 
futures and cotton 
distinctly more pronounced than i 
the case of spot cotton and _ tutures. 


most 


goods which ts 


(;oo0ds are less responsive, as a rule. 
to fluctuations in futures than cotton 
This is due to several causes, chet 
among which is the lag between ‘he 
time the bale is “opened” at the mill 
and the date goods made theretrom 
This, how 
difference: 
It there 


are ready for delivery. 
ever, appears to be a 


degree rather than in kind. 


fore does not alter the fundamen 
fact that textile manufacturers «are 
forced to the same choice as niet 
chants: Assuming the smaller risk 


incident to lack of constant relat 
ship between goods and futures of 
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the much greater one that is inescap- 
able when they go “wide-open”. 

In attempting to appraise the prac- 
ticability of hedging, from the stand- 
point of merchant or spinner, it is 
essential to look upon this as purely 
a price-insurance operation. In case 
of a decline where futures are 
bought as a hedge, or an advance 
where futures are sold as a hedge, 
merchant or spinner incurs losses that 
would not have been sustained if he 
had not used the contract market. 
But, granted that fluctuations in cot- 
ton and futures, or in goods and 
futures, are approximately the same 
over any given period, there is a 
profit on one which fairly counter- 
balances the loss in the other. Each 
is concerned not with how much 
better he would have fared if he had 
not hedged, but with how nearly fluc- 
tuations in futures and the commodity 
hedged have kept in line. 


When Losses Are Not Losses 


Losses on “hedges” are not losses 
at all if there are offsetting profits 
in the commodity hedged. By the 
same token, profits in hedges do not 
represent actual gains when they are 
counter-balanced by losses in the 
commodity hedged. This is both ele- 
mental and fundamental, and is cited 
here only to refute arguments fre- 
quently advanced by merchants and 
spinners who have encountered losses 
in hedges which would have been 
avoided if they had not hedged. 
There is no just or sound reason for 
complaint except when hedging re- 
sults in net losses through failure of 
the contract market to keep pace with 
the commodity hedged. 


A More Perfect Contract 


In this connection, steps being 
taken by the New York Cotton Ex- 
change to alter its contract, with a 
view to insuring closer relationship 
in fluctuations as between actual 
cotton and futures and between goods 
and futures, should go a long way 
toward increasing the practicability 
of hedging from the standpoint of 
both cotton merchants and_ cotton 
manufacturers. 

If changes now being discussed by 
members of the body are put into 
effect, differences between spots and 
futures should be more constant, 
there should be complete removal of 
the “manipulative area” of $3 to $4 
per bale resulting from exclusive de- 
livery in New York, and vast straddle 
operations (with resultant wide 
changes between different months in 
the same market or the same month 
or months in_ different markets) 
should be — substantially reduced 
through “limitation of interest”. 

In other words, serious considera- 
tion is being given to the problem of 
eliminating, as far as possible, the 
most serious obstacle to successful 
use of the contract market by the 
legitimate trade, of which spinners 
are an integral and vital part. Mer- 
chants are almost unanimously in 
lavor of these changes and, as 


already suggested, important textile 
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organizations have also strongly en- 
dorsed them. 

But, even granting that these 
changes are made and that they prove 
as advantageous as many of the trade 
anticipate, it will still be necessary 
for cotton textile interests, in using 


purely “technical conditions”, to “‘sea- 
sonal influences”, to the “price-level”’ 
and to other factors that play an im- 
portant part in 
fluctuations as well as major market 
movements, and these subjects wil! be 
discussed in a future TEXx- 
riLE Wor Lp. 
(To be continued) 


determining lesser 


issue of 


New Bedford Strike Persists 





Mills Opened Their Gates Last 
Monday, but Workers Held Aloof 


contracts for hedging purposes, to 
give thoughtful consideration — to 
New BepForD, Mass. 

EW BEDFORD mills opened 


their gates last Monday morning 
for the first time since April 16, but 
the invitation to striking operatives to 
return was not accepted. The whis 
tles blew at the usual hour, but 
practically no one went to work ex- 
cept overseers, hands, and a 
few operatives who have been re- 
porting throughout the strike. Labor 
leaders called it a complete tie-up. 


second 


It was reported by the police that 
six former strikers went to work at 
the Wamsutta sheeting mill, 12 at the 
Pemaquid and 12 at the Nonquitt. At 
23 other plants it was reported that 
no operatives had entered the gates. 

Order reigned and a= spirit of 
gaiety, almost of holiday mood, pre- 
vailed at every plant. Laughter took 
the place of disorders that had been 
feared in some quarters. The arrange- 
ments for picketing the mills were 
elaborate. Labor leaders and pickets 
held a jollification meeting after the 
mill gates had been closed for the 
day and expressed themselves as sat- 
ished with the firm stand of the 
workers. 

When the mill gates opened Tues- 
day the number of persons entering 
the mills increased from about 30 
Monday to between 46, according to 
police reports, and 58 according to 
other estimates. These figures did 
not include the usual number of over- 
seers and second hands 
gone to work almost daily 
strike started. 
atives 
number reporting is a 
proportion. 


who have 
since the 
The number of oper 
and’ the 
negligible 


concerned is 27,000 


The national guardsmen were or- 
dered released from strike service on 
Tuesday and the workers picket lines 


were reduced from 2.000 on Mon- 
day to 1,200 on Tuesday. The spec- 
tators dwindled from an_ estimated 


16,000 on Monday to a bare 2,000. 

Abraham Binns, secretary of the 
Weavers’ Union, expressed satisfac- 
tion at reports that though more 
workers entered the mill gates Tues- 
day than Monday, these included only 
persons who were strikebreaking be- 
fore. 


Claims of “slight gains’ in the 
number of workers available was 
made by the New Bedford Cotton 


Manufacturers’ Association. Andrew 
Raeburn, secretary, said: “There is 
no substantial change in the situation. 
While some slight gains have been 


made in the number of workers avail- 
able, it is not enough to talk about. 
The mills, will open each 
day, in accordance with the plan pre- 
viously announced, to allow any who 
wish to obtain employment to report.” 

Rumors New Bedtord 
that a mill corpora- 
tions, especially those manufacturing 
particularly anxious 
to resume operations, having orders 
on their books that call for delivery 
in July and August. With only a 
skeleton force available, it is under- 
stood that these mill execu- 
tives are 


however, 


persist in 
number of the 


specialties, are 


some ot 
getting restless. 


Many Awards for Best Cotton 
Stalk Totalling $10,000 


MeMputs, TENN.—In_ association 
with the soil improvement committee 
of the National Fertilizer 
the Tri-State 
tural 
Sears Roebuck 


\ssociation, 
Fair, and the agricul 
leaders of the midsouth, the 
\gricultural Founda- 


tion, is planning to hold a “single 
stalk” show. 
Believing that the single stalk is 


the basis of all successful cotton pro- 
duction, the foundation is offering a 


total purse of $1,500 to the person 
producing the best stalk of cotton 
grown in the South this vear. 

First prize $500. will go to the 


stalk 


he “grand champion” 


grower for the best in each of 
three regions. 
of the three regions will receive an 
additional reward of $1,000. In 
addition to these prizes, other awards 
The 
stalks will be selected in September 
and 


totalling $10,000 will be given. 
sent to the  Sears-Roebuck 
\gricultural Foundation in Memphis. 


Manufacturers’ Avenue” Has 
128 Cotton Mills in N. C. Alone 

Colliers IVeekly, in a recent article, 
calls attention to the great develop- 
ment of the textile manufacturing in- 
dustry in the 


Piedmont section of 


North and South Carolina and 
(Georgia. 

“Manufacturers’ Avenue”, it says, 
“is the name given the wide hard 


surface highway that stretches from 
Danville, Virginia, through the Pied- 
mont North and South 
Carolina, and Georgia to Atlanta. 


sections of 


“In North Carolina alone, Ashmun 


Brown, a newspaper correspondent, 
counted 128 cotton mills on this great 


highway.” 


wn 
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Wide Range in Cotton Growing 
Costs 

WasHINGTON, D. C.—Costs of 
growing cotton ranging from 8c per 
pound of lint to s9c per pound dur- 
ing the 1927 have been re- 
ported to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture by 992 cotton 
Most of the growers re- 
porting on their costs had yields 
higher than the average of 154 
pounds per acre reported by the Fed 
eral Crop Reporting Board. 

The department has tabulated the 
costs by vield groups. Forty-five 
farmers reported yields of 60 pounds 
and under per acre at an average cost 
of 59c per pound of cotton. On the 
other hand, 23 


season 


2TOweTs. 


farmers reported 
vields of more than 500 pounds per 
acre at an 
pound. farmers 
grew from 61 to 100 pounds of lint 


average cost of Sc per 


Seventy-two who 
per acre reported an average cost of 
26c per pound of lint, and go farm 
ers who grew between ror to 140 
pounds to the acre reported an aver- 
age cost of 20¢ per pound of lint. 
More than half the 
farmers had vields of 141 to 


pounds per acre with an average pro 


QQ2 


300 


group ot 


duction cost of I3c per pound ot lint 


cotton. These farmers were among 
the group having the larger cotton 


acreages. 


N. C. Industrial Production 
Gains 20% in 1927 Over 1925 

RALEIGH, N. C and 
mills of North increased 
the value of their output during 1927 
by approximately 20% over 1925, ac 
Wade 
H. Phillips, director of tite State de- 
partment of 


—Factories 
Carolina 


cording to estimates made by 


and devel- 
opment, from the biennial tederal cen- 
sus of manufacturers now _ being 
taken by the commerce and industry 


conservation 


division of the department in cooper 
ation with the federal census bureau. 

Under the preliminary 
of the census, the 
factures for last 


indications 
manu- 
amount 
to more than $1,250,000,000 as com 
pared with $1,050,434.117 in 
when the State 
mark for the 


amount of 
year would 
1925, 
passed the ‘billion 
first time. In 1923 
the federal census showed a value of 
$665.117,738 for manufactures 

“In taking the 
Phillips declared, 
listed some 250 manufacturing estab- 
lishments not included in the 1925 
This does not take into con- 
sideration additions to 


census,” Director 


“we already have 


census. 
factories 
which have previously been in opera- 
tion, which will probably add as much 
to the State’s manufacturing facilities 
as the new plants.” 


Virginia Wool Pools Sell Under 
State Inspection 

RicHMOND, Va.—The Virginia di- 
vision of markets, in cooperation with 
the extension division, marketing as- 
sociations and county agents, is work- 
ing a plan by which the wool grower 
will receive State inspection at load- 
ing points, where wool will be deliv- 
ered to pools and the growers will re- 
ceive their checks in full at time of 
delivery. 
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Oppose Burlap Exchange 


64 Concerns Claiming 95% of In- 
dustry Refuse to Join Exchange 
Representatives ot 64 burlap im 

manufac 


porters, brokers and bag 


turers on July 6 accepted without a 


dissenting vote committee report 
which found the New York Burlap 
and Jute Exchange to be ‘‘detrimental, 


superfluou unecononit: and un 


wanted’ igned a letter to the 
exchange ! vl ch thes declined to 
join “in justice to our industry.” 
Seve of those present did not sign 
the lette tor lack of authority to 
commit the firms they represented 

According to announcement made 
by M.S. Rosenthal, wha presided ovel 
the meeting ind homas  Gallie, 
chair n ot the committee that inves 
tigate e exchange, the committee 
wa ot retired, but will continue to 
net § the trade in all matters con 
cernins Burlap Exchange in the 
tuture 

Lhe mecting tool place n the oftice 
of Ste Hall & Co... 285 Madison 


avenue tatement issued after the 


meeting d that the ignatories to 


the lette leclining membership in the 


exchange neluded 953% of the bag 
men, broke ind) importer ictively 
engaged in the business 
Phe ett 1 he ( xchange follow 
\\ i viedge receipt of your let 
ter i Ju 5 in which you extend an 


iivitat 


members of the burlap in 


dustry t perate with you 

We ave given due consideration to 
the various features of this exchange, as 
presented to our representatives on June 
28, 1928 \\ the undersigned, state 
that we have found numerous reasons 
as to why a Burlap Exchange would be 
against the better mterests of our 1n 
dustry and also the ultimate consumers 
We have round =m sound reason ill 
tavor o} 

“We therefore feel that justice t 
our indust ve must decline to join 
your exchang | Signed | 

Bemis Bre Bag Co., Chase Bag Co 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, the National 
Bag Corp W R. Grace & Co Antony 
Gibbs & Co., Int Simon Swerling, Hothorn 
Litzrodt Cor Christopher Smiles & Co 
H. I’. Winter & Co Im Jacob Lawson 
Bag Co Richardson Garrett Bag Co., I 
S. Halstead & Co In A F & B. W 
Levey Ln Thomas Bonar & Co Tn 
Dan W. Feitel Bag Co Balfour, William 
son & Co... Sterling Bag Co., Inc., Walker 








lag (eo Kav Mfg Nachman Spring 
Filled Co King Mfg. Co Cc. E. Rock 
stroh & ©: Ontario Bag Co Hlenry W 
Peabody & Rudolf Wolf, James Scott 
& Sons W ham Tine Norfolk DBaggis 
Co LPavqoe « lliarley l ) (groenings 
Mitsui & Co General Fiber Co Lyon 
Cowdrey & Wilson, Jute Industries, Ltd 
H. G. lLiehtenstein G. A. Vedovi & Co., R 
L Pritchard & Co Blenheim «& Dock 
stader Chandler Oileloth & Buecekram Co 
Fred Faraone & Co Tn Stein, Hall & 
Co., Inc s Il Rizavi, Bingham & Co 
J. D. Selden Co Inc Epstein & Gallie 
Southern Bags & Burlap Co., Mente & Co 
Inc... Southe States tug Co H. & L 
Chase Co fohn ©. Graffin Co., George 1 
Chedd, Kevstone Bag & Burlap Co Ec. P 
Willard Werthan-Morgan-Hamilton Bas 
Co., Central Bag & Burlap Co., Perey Kent 
Bag Co Ww ‘ Ramet Svdney Chappel 
Philadelpl Raz Co., Smith, Kirkpatrick 
« t's Ii Virvinia-Carolina Che eal 
Cor} Thc Bay & Burlap Co. and Kins 
& Co 

Additional firms which have indi 


cated then ssent to the letter quoted 


above since its publication are as fol 
lows Marshall, Field & Co., Ameri 
can Agricultural Chemical Co., A. C 
Fox & Co., Bruns-Nordeman Co. and 


\\ hite 
\ccording to the 

4 ? 

change would be: 


Thomas ( 
report “an ex- 
‘a. Detrimental to the entire trade, 


Mag 1 inufacturet > nporters, brokers 





TEXTILE 


and also to the ultimate consumer, be- 
cause of the additional speculation of 
an unnecessary and unsound nature. 

“b. Superfluous because we already 
have a sound method of marketing. 

“ce, Uneconomic because while a cot- 
ton or wheat exchange is required to 
establish a market for the farm prod- 
ucts that would ordinarily be dumped 
on the market in their entirety after 
the harvest, burlap, made from month 
to month in accordance with demand, 
requires no such relief. 

“d. Unwanted because with at least 
9o% of the trade already heard from 
as opposed to the exchange, vour com- 
mittee believes we are no longer de- 
bating the value of a burlap exchange 
We the [ 


group of individuals outside of the in- 


are contesting right of a 
dustry to fasten upon this industry an 
exchange against the wishes of the in- 
dustry, because the industry itself has 
deemed it superfluous, uneconomic and 
detrimental.” 


Navy Bids on Airship Coth and 
Blankets 

WasHINGTON, D. C.—Bids 
opened at the Bureau of Supplies and 


Nav \ 


were 


\ccounts, 
as follows: 


Department, July ro 


Schedule 9325—Cloth, airship, 13, 
American Bleached Goods 

Edward Shurr, 54.86c; W 

Harriss Thurston, 60.5¢ 
Schedule 9297—Blankets, 


o8o vards;: 


? 


._O.. g7C 5 


wort len, 


officers, class g1—Kent Mfg. Co., 
$14.963: Knight Woolen Mills, $13, 
316; Springfield Woolen Mills, $14, 


453.75: Clarence Whitman, $14,532.- 
50; Class 92—Blankets, bid 
\, Knight Woolen Mills, $7,254.60; 
Springfield Woolen Mills, $8,143.15: 
Bid B—Kent Mfg Cn: 
Springfield Woolen Mills, 
Clarence Whitman, $8,045 


officers, 


$8,340: 


97.803; 


American Woolen Recreation 
Park at Fulton May Be Bought 
by Town 

Futton, N. Y.—Recreation 
built and v_ the 
Woolen Co. in this city, and success 
fully conducted by John W. Steven 


} 


on when he 
mill, 


Citv ot 


Park, 


owned by \merican 


the Fulton 
will become the property of the 
Fulton, 
the 


Was agent ot 


providing the tax 


vote 


said to 


payers necessary amount, 


be $40,000, at tl 

held TO! pul 
\ug. 1 he 
park was one of the most popular in 
New 
went of My 


which ts 


le spe 
cial election to be that 
pose in this city on 
York under the manag‘ 


tr ] 
eentral 9 


stevenson 


Date Set for Annual Dinner of 
Silk Association 

Che 57th annual dinner of the Silk 
\ssociation of America will be held 
in New York on Jan. 17 of next year. 
The committee in charge of arrange 


ments comprises Paul Hyde Bonner, 
Stehlisilks Corp Ward Cheney, 
Cheney Bros.; H. P. Howell, Peierls, 


Buhler & Co.: 
ing, Heminway 
I. Gerli & Co. 


H. M. Merriman, Beld 
Co., and J. M. Potts, 
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British Short Time Plans 


Ballot Not Carried—Inquiry into 
Financial Position 
MANCHESTER, ENG.—Following a 
special meeting of the General Com- 
mittee of the Federation of Master 
Cotton Spinners’ Associations held in 
Manchester, June 29, it was announced 
that the ballot on the question of 
working half time in the American 
spinning mills on and from Monday 

next had not been carried. 

In making the official announcement 
John Federation 
tary, stated that while the percentage 


Pogson, the Secre 
required to put the scheme into opera 
tion had not been obtained the Com- 
mittee after fully considering the re 
sult that the 
whole question of the present state of 
the American spinning sec- 
should be further considered by 
the Federation State of Trade Com- 
mittee that that Committee had 
been empowered to deal with the situ- 
ation as it thought fit. 
made on the Manchester Roval Ex- 


unanimously decided 


trade in 
tion 


and 
From inquiries 


mm Or 


44 
favor of half time 
against, and no 


is understood that of 


voted in 


change it 
members 
working, 12% voted 
replies were received from 11% 

\ further resolution unani 
mously carried to the effect a sub- 
committee of the Federation should be 
set up to collect information concern 
ing the financial the 
\merican cotton spinning mills with 
a view to taking whatever steps the 


Was 


position ot 


(Committee may consider necessary to 
set into active operation a_ practical 
scheme whereby with the cooperation 
of the banks and Government financial 
authorities overhead costs in the mills 
in the [ 
the cotton trade might be reduced to 
an economic level. It 
that this sub-committee 
necessary act in conjunction with the 
Cotton Yarn Association. Some little 
time will elapse before the findings of 
this Committee are made public. The 
banks are understood to be willing to 
lend aid, but it is considered doubtful 
help will be obtained 
from Government sources. It is only 
recently that the Prime Minister defi 
stated that the cotton industry 
must help itself 


\merican spinning section of 


was also said 
would if 


whether any 


nitely 


85° of 
Observed 


Report 
Spindles 
Holiday 
\TLANTA, GA.—Approximately 85% 
of the than 
spindles in the 


more 17,000,000 


southern States de 


clared a vacation period during 


pension, according to reports 
lected here. 


About 90% 


week, while in Georgia, 


the State's 


3,160,000 spindles were 
idle. 

Many of the southern mills have 
been operating on a day and night 
schedule, although working only three 
and four days a week. 





Southern 


Week's 


cotton 


the 
week of July the Fourth, which aver- 
ages the equivalent of a five day sus- 


col- 


ot North Carolina's 6,- 
300,000 spindles were idle through the 
about 8o% of 


July 14, 1928 





Idaho Produced This Year 
About 17,500.000 Lbs. of Wool 


Boise, IpaAno.—Something over 
2,000,000 head of sheep on_ the 
ranges in this State, have produced 


this year about 17,500,000 Ibs. of 
wool, according to the Idaho Wool 


Association, 
The average price paid the wool 


Growers’ 


growers for this crop, is probably 
about 35c, which is about 5¢ more 
than the price received last year, 
bringing the total close to $6,250,000. 
The lowest price paid this season 
was 32c, and the highest 545¢c, the 
latter price having been received by 


Andy Little, of Emmett, Idaho, for a 
top grade lot. 

Mr. Little, who has flocks of over 
100,000 ewes, is reported to have ob 
tained an average of 42c a pound for 
nearly 1,000,000 lbs. of wool. 


Airplane Seeds Sheep Range in 
Oregon 


COQUILLE, OrEGoN.—An inspection 
of the 1,200 acre range owned by the 
Coquille Valley Sheep & Wool Co., 
in this county, which was recently 
seeded from an airplane by two avia- 
tors from Salt Lake City, has dis- 
closed that the seed distribution was 
almost perfect. 

The sheep now have an excellent 
stand for grass, far better than was 
anticipated. Stockmen consider- 
ing this airplane method of seeding 
their run-down range land, which is 
difficult to get at by seeding machines. 

The cost per acre to seed the sheep 
range by plane is estimated at 50c per 
acre in contrast with the former cost 
of $1.25 to $1.50 per acre. 


are 


Prizes Awarded in St. Louis 
Quilt Contest 

Mo.—Winners in the 
quilt contest at the Women’s National 
Exposition at the St. Louis Coliseum 
18 cash prizes 


ST Louls, 


were presented with 
totaling $330 

The 
competitive classes, as follows; 
cotton quilts, handmade 
knitted and crocketed quilts, 
made by children under 14, 
old quilts, and quilts 


seven 
hand 
silk 


contest consisted of 
made 
quilts, 
quilts 
unique quilts, 
made by men. 

Some of these quilts were more than 
old, and some 
pleted last fall, showing that the art 
of quilting is not lost—Five hundred 
quilts entered in 


TOO vears were com 


home made were 


the competition. 


Georgia’s Manufactured Prod- 
ucts in 1927 Double Her Farm 
Products 

ATLANTA, GA.—Georgia’s manufac 
tured products in 1927 doub| 
the value of her agricultural output 
according to statistics compiled by th: 
State Department of Agriculture. 

Textiles, with a 1927 output valu 
at $247,897,961, headed the list of th: 
State’s industrial products, as classifie 
by value. 


were 
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Business Men Continue to Take Up Slack 
In Industry and Commerce 





Tendency Toward Mergers and Emphasis on 
Cooperative Industrial Action Are Featured 


ERGERS and consolidations, 

apparent discounting of the 

old prejudice of poor busi- 

ness in a Presidential year, 
unexpected gains in some lines, sharp 
etrenchments in others, normal busi- 
ness in general on the 1927 level and 
cooperative group attacks upon com- 
mon business problems, mark the first 
six months of business for the year 
i928. Business men in key industries, 
trades and technical professions, re- 
porting through the editors of their 
respective business publications for the 
first semi-annual survey of business 
conditions, undertaken by the National 
Conference of Business Papers Edi- 
and the Associated Business 
Papers, give these as the outstanding 
trends of business for the first half 
of the current year. 


tors 


The steel industry by high special- 
ization in developing many small vol- 
ume markets has completely taken up 
the slack of a greatly reduced volume 
of steel orders by railroad. The meat 
packing industry has enjoyed a larger 
volume of business and a strong do- 
mestic and foreign market. The auto- 
mobile industry, save Ford, is going 
ahead of expectations and should fin- 
ish the year about on a par with or 
better than 1927, with manufacturers 
much nearer the solution of the used 
car problem. 

Editors in all lines report no im- 
portant decreases in wages, some slight 
rises in specialized industries and in- 
dividual shortages of highly skilled 
mechanics. Total payrolls, on the 
other hand, are considered a little be- 
low those of the first six months of 
1927, due to more automatic machines. 
\nother interesting side light is the 
that have been made in 
industries, notably the hospi- 
and the restaurants. 


expansions 
sery\ ice 
These in- 
lustries have greatly increased their 

number of employes. There has 
a distinct flow of labor from pro- 


ing industries into service work, 
iding employment for those who 
rwise would be unemp'oved. This 


trend is general, but 
e available. 


as vet no statis- 


Mergers a Feature 
editors are unanimous in re- 
that the first six months of 
have been characterized by many 
rable major and minor mergers, 
Operative market-finding activities 
ntelligent control of production. 
e building and construction in- 
ies are outstandingly booming. 
llar volume these industries are 
head of 1927, which was the larg- 
ear on record. Building and en- 
<ine-ring construction for the first 
e months of the 


¢ 


current vear 1s 


By Frederick M. Feiker 


Vanaging Director, The Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


nearly 25% ahead of that same period 
for last year, and operations are being 
carried on in practically all 
of the country. 


sections 
The largest gain as to 
class of work is in commercial build 
ing, and as to geographical region, 
the Middle Atlantic States. Home 
building, however, is below last year. 

Construction costs, instead of sky- 
rocketing, are holding 
constant, and wholesale 
stocks of building 


remarkably 
and retail 
supplies are re- 


ported to be 30% below what they 
were a year ago. The outlook for 


the building industry is that gradually 
it will return to a new normal annual 
volume, almost twice as great in dol- 
lars as the average vear of the pre 
war level. 

The electrical industry reports that 
the total production of electricity was 
about 9% greater for the first half of 
the present year than for the similar 
period of 1927. The railroads are 
credited with being efficiently operated 
and giving dependability and speed of 
service in freight shipments that sur- 
passes all previous records, despite the 
fact that the volume of freight is some- 
what less than that of 1926 or 1927. 

The rubber industry, on the other 
hand, is reported to have suffered very 
greatly since the first of the year. 
The complete abandonment of the 
British rubber restriction pe licy caused 
the collapse of the crude rubber mar 
ket, prices tumbling from 44c¢ per Ib 
to 17¢, the lowest in vears. 
manufacturers 


\merican 
were caught with ex 
cessive inventories of goods made of 
high-priced rubber, and with commit 
ments 


for over high 


Retail tire price 


1¢c0.000 tons of 


priced crude rubber. 


reductions torced these manutacturers 
to write off a large depreciation on 
finished tires and tubes. This meant 
an actual physical cash loss of fully 
$75,000,000 to the industry. 

The rubber industry is credited with 
starting to recover, although prac 
tically every manufacturer will show 
a substantial loss for the vear. The 
organization of the .\merican Rubbe1 
Institute under 
Andrews, former Federal 
Director, will 
and 


General Lincoln ( 
Prohibition 
stabilize the industry 


correct bad merchandising prac 


tices. 
The Textile Industry 


he textile industry, although not 
so. seriously depressed as rubber, is 
considered to be in a condition of 
“profitless prosperity.” Business for 
the first half of this year ranged from 
Most 


ot the cotton and wool branches con- 


normal to depressed. divisions 
ditions are now decidedly sub-normal, 
machine-hour 
considerably 


because of productive 
normal 
consumption and failure by manufac 
turers to balance production and con 
sumption. In this industry, however, 


there is now 


capacity above 


more general economic 
manufacturers 
that has resulted in the organization 
of The Cotton-Textile Institute, the 
Wool Institute and plans for similar 
joint endeavors by the carpet and the 
upholstery manufacturers. 


cooperation between 


The metal working industries have 
done considerable more new plant con 
struction and new equipment buying, 
a condition which characterizes nearly 
all of the production industries of the 
country and efficiency of operation is 


At the end of last vear, the editors of leading business publi- 


tions, through their association, the 


National Conference of 


Business Paper Editors, in cooperation with the publishers’ 
organization, The Associated Business Papers, Inc., made a survey 
of the outstanding trends in industry and business which would 


exert an influence upon 


our national 


1928. The 


progress in 


results of this survey were given wide publicity in the daily 
press of the country. 

The work has been brought up to date by a similar survey 
for the first half of the current year, as summarized in the 


accompanying article. 


The committee which acted for both organizations in securing 
expressions of opinion from the editors, and in digesting the 
results, was composed of: Douglas G. Woolf, TEXTILE WORLD, 
chairman; A. I. Finley, Jron Age; Ralph Duysters, Railway Age: 


Marlin Pew. 
Class Journal Co.: E. A. 


Editor and Publisher: 
I lasse. 


Norman Shidle, Chilton 
Printers’ Ink: Frederick E. 


Schmitt, MeGraw Hill Publishing Co.; F. M. Feiker, managing 
director, The Associated Business Papers, Inc.: and W. V. Morrow, 


Furniture Manufacturer. 











F. M. Feiker, Who Has Compiled the 


fccompanying Survey of Business 


generally conceded to be a trifle better 


than last vear. 


Distribution 


In the held the 
ot trade ts slightly ahead of 1927, but 


mercantile volume 
bad spots are reported in the coal re 


gions and western farm States. De 
partment store stocks are reported to 
be somewhat smaller, and in some sec 
tions customers are complaining that 
stores are 


chronically “just out.” 


Chain dry goods stores are making 
steady growth, as is group buying by 
independent department stores. Both 
chain department stores and those in 
dependently operated are credited with 
normal business because of excellent 
sales efforts. 

Che furniture industry in both the 
manufacturing and merchandising 
fields is slightly above the level for 
the first half of Whether o1 
not the public accepts Art Moderne, 
furniture styles will have a very de 
cided effect upon business in the fall. 

he oil industry is. stabilizing its 
operations to bring crude oil produc 
tion more nearly in line with the de 
mand for refined products. A marked 
decrease in oil operations in all but 
fields 


prices are 


1927. 


resulted. 
practically the 


newly opened has 
Crude oil 
with no 


Stocks 


same as the close of 1927, 
material changes anticipated 
of both and refined products 


increased but at a 


crude 


have been lesset 
rate than 1927, and the present supply 
and about 


Holding runs of crude oil to market 


demand seems to balance 


demand has resulted in a 2c advance 
in the wholesale gasoline price, but 
the retail price has not been advanced 
the country over 


over-built situa 


tion, particularly in the larger cities, 


Due to a serious 
hotels are depressed and price cutting 
has appeared. It is predicted that 
many big city hotels will fail before 
the end of the vear. In the ice 
industry, 


cream 


another service industry, 
costs have increased, due to competi 
tive conditions, and margins or 


will probably be reduced. Despite this, 


pre fit 


the industry is normal and an increas- 


(35) 








(178) 





ing number of consolidations are an- 
ticipated. Bakers the country over are 
having normal business and are return- 
ing to cake making as the chief field 
to them for permanent expan- 
sion. The volume of service rendered 
by hospitals was uniformly larger the 
first half of this year than last. In- 
dustrial and automobile accidents are 





open 









steadily increasing. 

soth the wholesale and 
ume of trade in shoes has been below 
normal for the first half of 1928, but 
the outlook for the balance of the year 
is remarkably favorable. The public, 
it is held, is “short” on wanted styles 
and types of shoes, and there will be a 
distinct pick-up in the early fall be- 
cause of development of new materials 





retail vol- 













for fall and winter shoes. 

The lumber from. the 
woods to the wholesale and retail lum- 
ber yards are gradually 
from the depression of a year ago. 
The market 


levels 






operations 








recovering 






outlook is for higher 





sales 
as a trend to- 
ward of lumber 
products at the source of supply. 


intensive 





and more pro 






motion work, well 


as 






greater refinement 










History of Acala 





Government Circular Describes 
This Cotton’s Derivation 







How a single plant, discovered in 





southern Mexico in 1906, has been 


multiplied and improved until it now 
forms the principal cotton variety in 
the irrigated cotton lands of the West 
and Southwest, and has proved itself 









of value over a large part of the Cot- 
ton Belt, is reported in Circular No. 
2-C, Acala Cotton, lately published by 
the United States of 
Agriculture. In 1925 growers planted 
\cala cotton on about 400,000 acres 
Arizona, New 
Moreover, much 







Department 







in California, Mexico 
and western Texas. 


Acala, some of it of less pure origin, 


is planted in northern Texas, Okla 
homa, and neighboring States with 
successful test plantings in other 


sections 


Discovered in Mexico 

. F. Cook headed a party scouting 
resistant to boll 
In the course 


for Mexican cottons 
weevils early in 1906 


of the journey he discovered a single 


plant by the roadside in Ocosingo, 
Mexico, a region where no other cot 
ton grew He learned it was from 


cotton brought trom 
southeast for hand weaving and spin 
His party went 


ning in the village. 


on but he remembered this plant and 


in the next winter G. N. Collins an 


C. B. Doyle left Washington and in 


introducing 
growers. 


a district to the 


TEXTILE 


the <Acala_ cotton to 
It is an uncommonly hardy 
variety, withstands extremes of tem- 
perature and moisture, highly 
resistant to the boll weevil, and yields 
a superior fiber of great uniformity, 
medium length staple, excellent spin- 
ning quality and strength, and it takes 
dyes better than most cottons. 


is 


One-Variety Communities 


One unusual feature of the develop- 
ment of Acala culture has appeared 
in the Coachella Valley in California. 
Most of the cotton growers of this 
valley became convinced of the 
wisdom of the plan of growing only 
one variety of cotton in the commun- 
ity, thus insuring a larger supply of 
uniform cotton, a pure seed supply, 


and surplus of pure seed for sale. 
They selected Acala as the one 
variety. California passed legislation 


allowing the formation of pure seed 


communities and forbidding — the 
propagation of other varieties. Other 
districts in the Southwest have fol- 


lowed or are preparing to follow this 
example. The cotton experts believe 
that the one-variety plan of culture is 
the only method by which seed stock 
can be kept pure and kept from “run- 
ning out” under the prevailing ginning 
practices of the Cotton Belt. ‘Acala 
cotton in quantities as grown by com- 
munities is in good demand,” says the 
circular, “and because of its superior 
qualities commands a premium of 
from 2 to § cents a pound on the 
market.” 


Spinning Tests of Acala Cot- 
tons Grown in New Mexico 

\ preliminary report of a spinning 
test of Acala cottons grown in New 
Mexico, crop of 1926, is published by 
the Division of Cotton Marketing of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
and is claimed to show that “the manu- 
qualities of these lots of 
cotton, as evidenced by these tests re- 
sults, their classification as 
normal than soft.” The test 
was made at and in cooperation with 
the (S. C.) Agricultural 
College under the direction of H. H. 


facturing 


justify 
rather 


Clemson 


ton; 
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vanced for the production of soft cot- 
notably, poor irrigation, late 
picking, and alkaline soils. The nine 
lots of cotton representing various 
soils and pickings were tested with a 
view to ascertaining to what extent 
this so-called soft cotton produces 
poor yarn, and to study the effect of 
soil and season of picking on manu- 
facturing quality. 

“Although only three lots of this 
test cotton representing first pickings, 
the classers in Washington classed all 
lots as medium in fiber body and 
normal in strength. This would seem 
to indicate that late pickings are not 
necessarily inferior in manufacturing 
quality. Probably the kind of weather 
to which the late cotton is subjected 
is a determining factor. Late pickings 
tend to show a slight increase in waste 
over earlier pickings. 

“Spinning quality, as demonstrated 
by the amount of waste and by 
strength and uniformity of yarns spun 
from these lots, upholds the classifi- 
cation of these cottons normal. 
These spinning-test results indicate 
that these cottons are unduly penal- 
ized when marketed soft. The 
waste of these lots approximates the 
average waste found in similar grades 
and staples grown in other sections of 
the Cotton Belt, and the strength and 
uniformity of the varns spun compare 
favorably with those of similar grades 
and staples previously tested. 

“The element of soil as reflected in 
the strength and uniformity of the 
yarns spun in this test appears to be 

The presence 
to 


as 


as 


more or less negligible. 
excess did 


of alkali in not seem 
injure the cotton fiber or the resultant 
yarn, 

“The manufacturing qualities of 


these lots of cotton, as evidenced by 


these tests results, justify their 
classification as normal rather than 
ss pit.” 


Textile Brokers Association to 
Elect Officers on July 17 

A permanent board of governors 
was elected Tuesday evening by the 
Textile Brokers’ Association, Inc., at 
the Arkwright Club in New York City. 


Willis, cotton technologist of the The board now comprises the follow 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, ing: Bowling Bruns, Amos _ Bell, 
and it was the purpose of the test to Percy Heineman, George Hussey, 
study the so-called soft cottons, to Charles H. Pope, Louis Lowinson, 
ascertain whether the manufacturing Charles F. Pray, Charles B. Rup- 
qualities of these cottons grown in precht, and Cyrus T. Small. 

New Mexico justified their being These were all chosen unanimously, 


penalized in price; also to determine 
in- 


whether late-picked cotton is 
| study the effect of soil upon the cot 


ton tested. 


Summary of Test 


the course of the next month reached 
the district to the southeast of 
Ocosingo There in a market they 


discovered another cotton they hope 
would prove superior, and going i 


search of this cotton they found a 


\cala, Mexico, a patch similar to the 
superior cotton Mr. Cook had noticed 
Seed procured from a 


at Ocosingo. 


local gin is the parent stock of th 
present variety. For twenty vear 
these three men and other worker 


in the department have been propagat 
mg and selecting superior strains an 





terior to early-picked cotton and to 


The results of the test are summar- 


following the resignation of the nine 
men who had constituted the tempor- 
ary board for incorporation purposes. 
presided at the 
meeting, continuing temporary 
chairman, and Bernard Heineman 
again acted as temporary secretary. 
The new board will meet July 17, 


Louis Lowinson 


as 


1 ized in the report as follows: “The at the Arkw right Club at 12 noon, to 
1 lots of cotton described in this test elect officers, and take up executive 
t were selected as representative of cot- matters regarding the operation of the 
tons grown in New Mexico, about association. 
50% of which are commonly classed a eee 


as soft by the buvers and growers o 


; that State. The ee such ae Diego, Cal. The plant of this company 
sis lower than that ot normal cotton Lor Will be completed within 60 days. Wes- 
Ss so called soft cotton is reputed to cell decorticating machine has been in- 
- produce weak varn of poor spinning stalled and boilers, drier, etc., are now 


d quality. Numerous causes are 





ad- 





i ; : ; 
Imperial Linen Products Corp., San 


fitted up. 
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_ Silk Mill Round Table 
1. Is There a Simple Method of Deter 
mining Whether Silk Is Weighted : 
—ean it be used for both light an 
“avy weighting ? 
ae, = oa of Textile World, page 5 
2. What Silk Fabrics Had Largest Sale 
This Spring? 
is the trend 
cheaper goods? 
(See June 30 issue of Textile World, page 4 
3. What Causes Defect in Yarns Known 
as Corkscrew Twist? 
—why should supply spools be tl 
same size? 
(See June 23 issue of Textile World, page 
4. What Quality of Worm Silk Does 
Serayon Give to Artificial Silk’ 
—when is it applied to the yarn: 
June 23 issue of Textile World, page 


toward better « 


(See 
5. What Are the Factors That Tend to 
Sustain Silk Values? 
what conditions tend toward wea! 
ness? 
dune 16 
6. What Is the Most Important Point 
in Winding Rayon? 
what production can be obtained 
per operator on 150 denier : 
(See June 16 of Textile World, 
7. How Can Loom Pickers Be Made to 
Last Longer? 
what use can be 


when worn out? 
June 16 issue of Textile World, page 45) 


issue of Textile World, page 


(See 


jssue page 


made of them 
iSee 
8. What Is the Cause of Puckering in 
Goods with Rayon Filling? 
—what relative humidity is best tor 
winding, warping, and weaving ° 
(See June 16 issue of Textile World, page 4) 
9. How Is the Amount of Pebble 
Crepes Regulated by the Yarn? 
how many turns of twist are gen- 
erally given the different threads? 
(See June of Textile World, page 51) 


10. What Is the Buoyancy Test for Silk? 


in 


16 issue 


can degree of softness be 
determined by this method? 
(See June 16 issue of Textile World, page 51 


ll. How Do Technical Discussions by 
Foremen Benefit a Mill? 


how can such meetings _ be 
organized ? 
(See June 9 issue of Textile World, page 


12. How Do Pick Counters Check Effici- 
ency of Weavers, Loomfixers, and 
Cloth Constructions? 
what is a frequent cause of broken 
heddles ? 

(See June % of Textile World 

13. What Part Should Overseers Take in 
Safety Work? ; 
why are they the key men? 

of Textile World 


issue pa ge . 


dune 2 


14. What Savings Are Made with Roller 
Bearings on Looms? 
how do they affect repair 


and power consumption ? 
(See May 26 Textile World, past 


15. What Methods Are Followed in 
Souple Dyeing of Silk? — 
what difference is there in treat 


page 


(See issue 


tests 


issue of 


ment of blacks and colors? 
(See June 2 issue of Textile World, paz 
16. What New Invention on the 5tro- 


boscopic Principle Has Been De- 
veloped for Studying Speeds’ 
how is it used in testing spinning 
operations ? 

May 26 World, paz 


Mark 


(See of Textile 
17. What Causes a Repeat 
Eight-End Satin? 


should cloth be woven face up: 
of Textile World, pas 


issue 


on 


(See May 26 issue 
18. Who Has Brought Out a New 
Spooler Guide Rod Shield? 
how does it renew the It 
rods ? 
(See May 26 issue of Textile World 


19. How Is pH Control Useful in Bleach 
ing Silk? . 
how is extent of bleach controlled 

(See May 19 issue of Textile World 

20. What Will Cause the Selvage of a 
Finished Crepe to Be Lighter " 
Color Than Body of Fabric’ 
can selvage construction 
changed to prevent this det: 

(See May of Textile Worla 


ie 
3 


1% issue 
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E TEXTILE OUTLOOK 


Wool Stock Accumulation Foreshadows 


Weakness in Price, Says Dr. L. H. Haney 








UST now the force of demand is having its the same month last year, while shipments were Wool Stocks Accumulating ; Bring Price 
inning in the wool industry. Prices of raw about 5,000,000 Ibs. smaller. Concessions 
wool have reached a level where the result- (8) The continued inability of yarns to sell 


Raw wool prices, after what may prove to 


ing limited consumption makes the supply ample, at a price yielding a fair margin to the manu- have been a final spurt in May, held about 


and the question now is not so much as to facturer in spite of the reduced yarn supply, is steady in June with a slight sagging apparent 
whether wool prices will go higher as it is notable. toward the end of that month and in the first 
whether wool prices will go lower. Buying of week of July. The June average of the TEXTILE 
wool textiles is quieter the world over and every- : : 





























Wor-p index is 171.4% of the 1921 average, 
> where price resistance is strong. The goods ° against 169.7 in May, and 1487 a year ago. 
markets are dull, though firm in price, with Textile World Analyst This is the highest monthly average price of raw 
manufacturers and dealers buying raw wool ; wool since February, 1926, and 1928 is the first 
from hand-to-mouth < “ndi - ‘ar ; ; ae ee : R : ptt, ate 
a <li outh and tending to turn tow ard The analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. year since 1922 and 1923 when wool price have 
“ cheaper lines of product; worsted yarn prices, | Haney, Director, New York University, Busi- advanced and held up through the first six 
though inadequate in view of high wool prices, | ness Research Bureau, which regularly appears months. The price of Ohio 3¢ blood wool is 
d show inability to advance further in the face of | on - — considers ao ws ag tg the notably high in comparison with Montana fine 
5) resistance from cloth manufacturers ; raw wool ete na ny from eee Se Seen: _ and medium clothing wools 
ek nie: Mak oid , Z ’ clusions reached in the Analyst are mostly § . 
10 mat ets are dull and spotty, with some conces- forecasts and generally apply to a time two The situation, however, is very different from 
sions in price and dealers evidently whistling to or three months ahead. The Analyst is based that at the 1922-1923 peak of wool prices. Then 
m keep up their courage on statistical data and does not reflect tem- : 
; | porary trade sentiment stocks were rather large and imports heavy in 
ag Factors of Strength : comparison with mill consumption. At the same 
nm : . ° a4 . 
The ¢ : : ‘TT r 7 time, mill consumption was high. Supplies were 
rhe factors of strength in the raw wo arke iM! ca ? s 
for are as follow , a ee AS | St MMARY \ OOL ample, but the demand was even stronger. Now 
are as iS: : a 
: (x), Seeeeilt: idioms eum atl viadiecte od 1. Raw wool stocks accumulate and the reverse is true: mill consumption is low and 
ss re s relatively chea . : i , 
: commen ait desaten ace - prices are likely to decline. imports are also small. Stocks are the smallest 
in markets. ae is : ee shi y . 
, (a) Sieength continess: in feselgn mavhete, 2. The worsted sales yarn supply has in many years. — In short, supplies are small, 
en- Diente cel Geeminr beaten folebe tix been adjusted to demand and the price but the demand is even weaker 
: é and Germany buying fairly large quan- ‘net ? . . ah ¢ 
ds: tities is likely to hold better than that of raw More in detail, the facts are that, allowing for 
ik? (3) United States mill consumption increased wool. , : : ; the season, mill consumption in April and May 
be considerably in May. 3. The whole price situation hinges has been the lowest since the middle of 1926, 
sl (4) Inventories of goods are small all along on the demand for cloth and this seems | falling to the low level of 47,710,000 Ibs. in April 
“se the line. too small to allow higher prices. As and 53,920,000 Ibs. in May. The mills are buy 
; (3) A little improvement in the demand for manufacturers’ margins are very low, ing little wool, owing to the poor demand for 
be women’s wear, especially coatings is reported a reduction in raw wool prices is | cloth and yarns. At the same time, stocks of 
’ desirable. raw wool have been very low, at the end of the 
“ffi : Factors of Weakness first quarter being the lowest in a good many 
and On the other hand, the number of. factors vears, and imports have been running so low 
tending to check the advance in raw wool prices (9) The between-season dullness in the wool that even the small current mill consumption 1s 
oken and to bring some decline has increased, as seen manufacturing industry is very marked. large in comparison. The ratio curve (mill con 
as in the following list: (10) Men’s wear markets are dull, with a sumption divided by imports) is well below the 
“a 7 (1) The prospects are that there will be a notable absence of repeat orders. 50% line, which generally means stronger wool 
general increase in the world wool clip for 1928 (11) Prolonged unfavorable weather has hurt prices. 
and stocks in foreign primary markets cnet the light weight goods business. Curtailed pur In 1923 wool prices broke, for the immediate 
Roller small, are considerably above a year a The chasing of Fall apparel by retailers is reported. reason that mill consumption fell off while im 
- all, < ably ¢ a vear ago. . 
Australian clip is estimated at 900,000,co9 Ibs., 225 , Wigan a ae 
tests Co ° ° . oy | 
wl z > . > rae . - ; J . 
lich is about equal to the record clip of two z ee 
yee 125 vears ago. 200 A 
ed in (2) Buying of the new clip in this country 175 t 
S Pt a Ww 
on has fallen off sharply, leaving a good deal of 3 
: unsold wool, notably over 7,000,0c0 Ibs. in E 150 
page 71) Texas. = 15 | 
> . ‘ - a Vill Con: 
p ore (3) Some price shading has appeared both 3S fill Consumption 
en De- ae ° ‘ es . £ ¢ ne 
‘ds? in’ Texas and in  Ohio-Michigan territory. 100 
pinning lhe domestic market for tops has declined a 75 | 
little. Stocks 
ea pe (4) The manufacturers appear to be well sup- 50 ae 
ar . s oa : : , ¢ 
plied at present and buying is very dull and - Ratio of Wool 
- up? Spotty. Imports to Consumption 
mete (5) The Bradford top market, which is often 8 0) 
ld? barometric, declined a little in June and business 5 40 
life there is reported to be dull with little forward 
buying. ; 30 
ae 6) Domestic receipts have become very large. a eens 
. Bleach “a - y id JFMAMJJASOND) FMAMJJASONDJ FMAM) JASONDS FMAMJJASONDJ FMAM) JASONDJS FMAM) JASONDJ FMAM) 
- orts. though small, have been holding up 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
Hed? yetier tor P Sez [ - — ‘ "ow? _ = P , P 
trolled better than usual for the season, and the ratio of Fig. 1. RAW WOOL BAROMETER. Price of raw wool—TEXTILE WORLD index; 1921 — 100. Mill 
ae fa imports to consumption has increased. otal consumption—estimated total; reduced to grease equivalent; adjusted for seasonal variation; 
age © be receipts at Boston in June were very large both average 1921 = 100; three-month moving average is used. Stocks—Quarterly figure covering stocks 
ighter absolutely and in relation to mill consumption of raw wool, tops, and noils in hands of manufacturers and dealers as reported by Dept. of Agri- 
ae >) Stock bl fl a culture and Dept. of Commerce; reduced to grease equivalent; 1921 — 100. Ratio wool imports 
mon : 7) — s are presumably accumulating. to consumption—Consumption, same as above. Imports, unmanufactured wool, total all classes, 
detect: Receipts in June were about 5,000,000 Ibs. above 


without reduction to grease equivalent. 
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lf wool prices are to 
because stocks begin to 
accumulate, for mill consumption can hardly fall 
What is the 


ports and stocks held up 


break now, it must be 


much lower than current levels. 
outlook ? 

Receipts at Boston have picked up sharply and 
f late to a high point. The total 


55,000,000 lbs., against 50,- 


have risen of 


tor June ove! 


598,000 Ibs. last 


was 
Even receipts of foreign 
were nearly 1,300,000 Ibs 


yeal 


wool, at 


5,758,000 lbs.. 
above June, 1927. This means a high ratio of 
receipts to mill consumption and presumably a 


considerable accumulation of stocks. In fact, 
shipments from Boston fell as much behind a 
year ago as the receipts gained. As shown in 
too, the ratio ot to mill con 
little 


therefore, seems warranted to conclude that 


the chart imports 


sumptron 1m reased a 


the supply situation has become easier and that 
the price situation will follow suit. This is the 
more probable in that no appreciable improve- 
ment in demand or mill consumption is yet in 
sight and that the outlook for 1928 wool clip 
is for a considerable increase over last year. 
\lready 


creasect in 


reports of price concessions have in 


number, and abundant indications 


have ippeared that the new crop ot wool specu 


ovel shot the mark 


strong foreign 


lator ha 

With primary markets and 
moderate supplies in the United States and 
abroad, no large decline in prices is probable 
in the near future, but it seems reasonable to 
conclude that the advance of the past twelve 
months has been definitely checked and that a 
little lower level (at least as low as in March 
and April) will have to be established before 
autumn. No major decline, however, now seems 
probable. 


Worsted Yarn Spinners in Stronger 
Position 


In spite of stubborn resistance from manu 


consumers, worsted sales yarn prices 


Tue TextTite Worip 
which compares 


lacturing 
moved up a little in June. 
average for that month is 117.3, 
with 115.6 in Mav and 105.2 a vear ago, the aver 


1921 being too. ( Note that, on the same 


ave or 

base, raw wool prices in June gave an index of 
171.4.) Of course this gain is chiefly due to a rise 
in raw material prices, for spinners’ margins are 
very low. But such margins have been lower. and 
the immediate cause of the improvement that has 
occurred of late is to be found in the lower 
ratio of spindle activity to loom activity. 
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1926 1927 1928 


Fig. 2. WOOL CLOTH BAROMETER—¥ ool Cloth Price—TEXTILE WORLD Index; Looms— 


Adjusted for seasonal variation, weighted average, Dept. of Commerce; Wholesale Dry Goods 


Sales 
Average 1921-1926 = 100 for all indexes. 
During March, April, and May, worsted spindle 
hours active declined while loom activity increased, 
and as a result the production of worsted yarns 
was reduced while weavers’ requirements gained. 
This puts the spinner in a little better position. 
Our studies indicate that worsted yarn produc- 
tion is no longer in excess of reasonable require- 
ments, and if, as, and when any stocks that may 
exist are absorbed, the spinners may expect a 
further improvement in their replacement mar- 
gins. ©f{ course, this assumes that the spinners 
will keep their output under control, an observa- 
tion that has point, in that our index of the aver- 
age activity of woolen and worsted spindle hours 
rose in May and could not go much higher without 
again weakening the situation. 

\ll this does not necessarily mean higher yarn 
prices. If wool is to decline, as seems probable, 
yarn may only hold steady or may also decline a 
little. It is to be remembered that, while yarn is 
low in comparison with wool, it is high in com- 
parison with cloth—the highest in this respect 
since December, 1925. This fact amply justifies 
the resistance of cloth manufacturers to higher 
yarn prices, and is now the chief obstacle. 


Cloth Prices Not Likely to do More 
Than Hold Stable 
the Textite Wortp index of wool cloth prices 
was unchanged in June at 111.4% of the 1921 
average, which compares with 109.3 a year ago. 


This is 1.1% above the average for the six years 


Assn. to 


movement in 


Adjusted for seasonal variation, three-month moving average, Federal Reserve Board; 


1921-1926. Thus cloth has lost further ground 
with relation to the cost of raw material or 
worsted yarn. The margin over raw wool is 
below a profitable level, and is the lowest since 
February, 1925. 

On the one hand, loom activity, though off 
little in May, is still not much above bottom levels 
and-the supply therefore can not be large. The 
cost of wool and yarn does not allow much if any 
lower cloth prices. Raw wool is high in compari 
son with yarn; yarn is high in comparison with 
cloth. On the other hand, the demand for cloth is 
poor—no better indication is needed than the 
scantness of the spread between wool and cloth. In 
fact. the whole price situation continues to hinge 
on the possibility of maintaining or advancing 
fabric prices. The limiting factor is the diff- 
culty of selling clothing at prices sufficient to 
allow higher cloth. Though several sections show 
good gains in sales of womens’ coats, department 
store sales of woolen dress goods in May were 
11.7% under last year, and their sales of men’s 
clothing were 2.4% Wholesale dry goods 
sales, though up in May, were still very low. This 
difficulty shows no sign of diminishing and indi- 


lower. 


cates no more than stability for cloth markets. 
Che whole situation would be fundamentally im- 
proved if raw wool were to be reduced in price 
sufficiently to allow the spinners and the cloth man- 
ufacturer a fair margin, Ultimately, if goods 
can not advance, raw wool will have to decline. 





bodies. The action of the committee 
results from more than a year’s inten- 
sive consideration of the subject )y 
the Main Committee and Rules Com- 
Che latter was enlarged for 
purpose to include a_ representa- 
tive of each of the 19 member-bodies 
desiring representation. 


American  nittee. 


Improved Demand for Piece 
Goods Reported in Caleutta 


the recon- 









June Production of Cottons from data supplied by 23 groups re- American Standards 
Exceeds Both Sales and De- Porting through The Association ot Qyeeeed American Engineering 
liveries Cet Tene Sats of Mee Standards Committee 
York and The Cotton-Textile Insti- ‘“** eens ee : 

. oe production * age rbigere tute, Inc. They represent upwards of __ Reconstruction - the 

cloth was in excess both ot s S and - . - ‘no ering . ar e 
ee os ow ee aslo 300 different classifications of standard | sciepenlliae es ( nigga to the 
and st cotton goods and comprise a large keep pace with the growth of the in- 
Ing to the statistical report of the part of the total production of these dustrial standardization 

Asso lation of Cotton Pextile Mer fahsice in the United States the United States is now under way. 
chants of New York The report The principal features of 

cove! period of four weeks struction are the definite federation of 

‘roduction = during — the month Biltmore Industries Gave Suits ational organizations, under the name 

mourited to 287,818,000 yards. Sales tq Chamber of Commerce 4™etican Standards ee 4 
Were 207,025,000 yards, or 92.8% of such a way that trade associations in 


pro lictt¢ 


mont] 


as col 


June 


( nfilled 


amounted 


gal 
! 
\ 
} 


ana 





nst 305,645,000 vards on 


manufacture 


} 


Hes€ 


sale 


pared with 441,508,000 


n. Shipment: 


amounted to 


00 vards or 93.9% of pro 


on hand at the end of the 


amounted to 458,984,000 vards, 


vards on 
orders on June 30 
to 302,328,000 vards, as 


June 1. 


statistics on the 


of cotton goods are compiled 


Secretaries 

ASHEVILLE, N. ( \ll chamber of 
commerce secretaries who attended the 
annual meeting here last month, were 
presented with suits ot clothes, 
made from the homespun cloth woven 
Industries 
lrred 
owns. the 


by the Biltmore These 


suits were given by Seely, 
\sheville 
Biltmore Industries, and allied plants 
It is that suits 


distributed 


capitalist, who 


estimated 350 were 


Association, in 


terested in standardization may more 
readily join in the direction of the 
movement; placing the technical work 
of approving standards in a Standards 
Council; and concentrating adminis- 
trative and financial responsibility in a 
Board of Directors composed of 12 
industrial executives. 

The reorganization has been unani 
mously approved by the Main Com- 
mittee of the A. E. S. C., and is now 
being voted upon by the member- 


Phe Calcutta piece goods market 
with an 
forward 


satisfactory 
demand. 
orders are commencing to appeat 
for the Pujah_ holidays 
The market '> 
business is 


reported 
proy ed Large 
preparation 
held in October. 


healthy and_ better 


pected to develop in the next three 


months. In Bombay inquiry 
domestic goods is small, stocks at 
mills are about normal, and mills 
not disposed to sell. This informat 
is from a cable from Assistant T: 
Commissioner W. L. Patterson, | 
cutta, dated June 25. 
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WITH THE EDITORS THIS WEEK 


Editors: Charles H. Clark, Vernon E. Carroll, Clarence Hutton, Douglas G. Woolf ~~ We Believe in the Conservation and Protection of Domestic Industries 


Cotton Futures as Price Insurance 

HERE is no ideally perfect cotton futures 

contract, yet that of the New York Cot- 
ton Exchange, which is the most imperfect of 
all, affords such valuable price insurance for 
the cotton shipper and merchant that it would 
be quite impossible for them to do their present 
volume of business and for the trade to move 
the great American crop with such facility and 
at such relatively small cost if cotton futures 
contracts were unavailable for hedging pur- 
poses. 

The futures contract affords quite as perfect 
price insurance for, the manufacturer in his 
purchases of cotton as it does for the cotton 
shipper or merchant, but both necessarily re- 
main unprotected on basis. As price insurance 
on sales of yarns and cloths by the manufac- 
turer or on their purchase by the user, cotton 
futures contracts afford much less perfect 
price insurance, for it is a well known fact 
that prices of yarns and cloths do not advance 
or decline in synchronism with prices of cotton 
futures. The use of cotton futures as price 
insurance must be approached with these facts 
fully in mind, and when thus utilized, either 
regularly or periodically, the price insurance 
thus afforded may be found invaluable. 

Naturally, the use of cotton futures as price 
insurance is not to be approached any more 
lightly by manufacturers than the buying of 
the actual cotton; both are highly specialized 
undertakings and require highly _ technical 
knowledge and experience. Should the subject 
of hedging be approached as lightly and with 
as little preparation as is the subject of cotton 
buying by some mill treasurers it could result 
only in serious disappointment for them and 
losses for their mills. 

TExTILE Wortp has presumed to explain 
the method of procedure in efficient cotton 
buying, and it now ventures to explain the 
basic principles of the use of cotton futures 
by manufacturers as price insurance with a 
series of articles starting in the current issue. 
The article on cotton buying created much 
interest and was the subject of many inquiries 
which latter were cheerfully answered by the 
editors ; should the series of articles on hedg- 
ing be similarly productive, the resultant in- 
quiries will be as cheerfully answered by the 
editors and the author. 

* * * 


The Business Outlook 
F' JRECASTING the business future is not 
at all an exclusive sport. Each year an 
Increasing number of organizations and indi- 
viduals participate. 
However, there is probably no one group in 
a better position to sense basic trends than the 
editors of publications included in the mem- 
bership of the National Conference of Busi- 
ness Paper Editors and the Associated Busi- 
ness Papers, Inc. A summary of their find- 
ings will be found elsewhere in these columns. 
Their aim is not merely to indicate whether 





business will be better or worse—but to isolate 
those fundamental factors which may be ex- 
pected to exert an influence upon the develop- 
ment of industry and business in general— 
and consequently upon each industry and each 
business in particular. 

The questionnaire on which the study was 
based was divided into four sections: General 
industry, key industries, distribution, and the 
specific field covered by the publication in 
question. By considering the answers to each 
section, in relation to the others, a broad pic- 
ture was obtained. 

It is particularly interesting to note the 
unanimity of opinion as to basic trends which 
featured replies on widely different types of 
industry. It was found that the same tendency 
toward consolidations, which is creating so 
much interest among textile manufacturers 
(even though still in an indefinite stage) is 
making itself felt in other lines. This is also 
true of cooperative effort in industry. Repre- 
sented in textiles by such outstanding develop- 
ments as The Cotton-Textile Institute, the 
Wool Institute, the Rayon Institute, and 
others, this merely reflects a general realiza- 
tion, on the part of all industrialists, of the 
need for concerted action and for the elimina- 
tion of unintelligent competition. These, and 
other constructive factors, far outweigh in 
importance any temporary rise or fall of the 
business activity curve. 


THE TEXTILE TREND 

Cotton Markets: Decline in cotton follow- 
ing government acreage increase estimate 
of 11.5% retarded goods business but prices 
held fairly firm. Only from few sources 
were print cloths to be had at a reduction 
and sheetings were firm. Finished goods 
slow. Mill men preach more curtailment. 
New Bedford mills still closed. 
pect fine goods stringency in fall. 


Sellers ex- 


Wool Markets: New spring season brings 
many problems to sellers. Protection of 
styles against piracy, settlement of satisfac- 
tory price basis, combatting political uncer- 
tainties, and settlement of proper opening 
date are a few of the market’s puzzles. 
Traders suspect wool to be at top, but few 
admit likelihood’ of setween- 
season dullness in yarns; prices 
steady. 


Knit 


recession 
worsted 


Goods: 


Preparations for 
underwear opening near completion. 
are beginning to come to town and quiet 


spring 
suyers 


showings are likely. Hosiery field prepares 
great variety of fancies which bewilder 
rather than attract the buyer. Full fashioned 
hosiery lines well supported. Buyers in- 
terested in infants’ goods. Worsted outer- 
wear advancing to hold parity with yarns. 


Silk Markets: Vuxurious fabrics have the 
call for fall. Transparent velvets, both plain 
and printed, are well sold. Interest spread- 
ing to including satin crepes, moires, etc. 
Silk yarns are quiet. Raw silk has minor 
ups and downs, but is quiet after a turn 
toward activity last week. 











The Technical and Actual in Wool 


N the language of the futures 
on the cotton or other commodity ex- 
changes, prices of wool in world markets have 
due for a technical reaction for 
World wool markets are. statistically 
strong, but there has been a protracted period 
of advancing prices; the advance has not been 


operator 


been some 


time. 


proportional on tops, yarns and cloths, and 
now that price resistance and seasonal dullness 
have checked demand for manufactures there 
should be at least a temporary technical re 
action in wool values. 

Such reasoning may be technically sound, 
vet in the face of this sentiment and of the 
outlook for a substantial increase in the size 
of new world clips, the trend of prices at the 
July series of London auctions, which opened 
on Tuesday, was distinctly against buyers on 
all desirable wools, even including fine merinos. 
Possibly the unexpected support of Continental 
buying may not be maintained throughout the 
series, but this temporary support appears to 
have been sufficient to check the reactionary 
tendency that had been expected. 

Wool trade sentiment in this country prior 
to the opening of the current series of London 
auctions was similar to that in Great 
Britain, and had London prices declined there 
is little question but that values in domestic 
markets would have affected sympa 
thetically, although possibly to a lesser degree. 
Technically there has been no change in the 
domestic situation, but sentiment among 
owners of wool, whether growers, dealers or 


very 


been 


manufacturers, is more optimistic, and it may 
he sufficient to prevent any temporary technical 
reaction in wool prices. 


* * * 


Halt Burlap Gambling Plan 
P ROFESSIONAL promoters of a jute and 

burlap exchange in this city have received 
a memorandum signed by approximately 100 
per cent of the burlap importers and users in 
this country declining to become members and 
cooperate with the exchange movement, and 
expressing the opinion that it would serve no 
useful purpose to the industry. 

The signed statement of. these leading fac- 
tors of the industry fully confirms the opinion 
expressed in these columns recently as to the 
unwisdom of such an exchange, and if, in the 
face of such preponderance of trade opinion, 
the promoters attempt to organize the ex- 
change, their action will afford strong circum- 
stantial evidence that its objective is to provide 
a species of legalized gambling without regard 
to its disorganizing effect upon an established 
industry. 

Our advice to these professional exchange 
promoters is that they await the experience of 
the new raw silk exchange before attempting 
to organize exchanges for which there is no 
legitimate demand, and whose operations would 
tend to cast unwarranted discredit upon all 
forms of futures trading; and to commission 
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futures houses it is our advice that they confine 
their efforts to increase business to a campaign 
designed to educate a larger proportion of the 
various trades in the legitimate use of futures 


as price insurance. 





Why Are Serges Blue? 


IEN’S wear serges have always been blue 
Manufacturers of men’s wear serges are 


blue. 


Therefore, manufacturers of 


serges will be blue as long as men’s wear serges 


are blue. 


The construction of this rhetorical syllogism 


men’s 
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may be somewhat faulty, but to us it looks like 
a case of “reductio ad absurdum.” 

This leads up to the query whether manu- 
facturers of men’s wear serges would always 
be blue if men’s wear serges were not always 
blue ? 

True, men’s wear serges are black, steel 
gray and dark brown when demanded, but 
these are exceptions that prove the rule of 
blue. Whoever saw a light gray, light brown, 
tan, fawn, or other popular light shade in 
men’s wear serges ? 

Yet serges are available in a 
weights, qualities, finishes and weaves, and 
could be produced in a larger variety of weaves 
and colors without departing in the slightest 


wear variety of 








responsible 
their dressy appearance and superior wearing 
quality for a relatively low price. 

Possibly the men’s wear serge must remain 
blue, or black, or dark brown or gray, but if 
so then some authority should explain the 
mystery. 
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degree from the basic characteristics tha: were 


for their former popularity— 


* * * 


Possibly a demand for several million yards 


of cotton goods might be created if the New 
Uses Section of the Cotton-Textile Institute 
should concentrate its energies during the next 
few months upon propaganda for the revival 
of the once-popular political parade with its 
caps, capes, uniforms and bunting. 





Cotton Mills Take to Idea of 
Curtailment 


There was such general satistaction 


with the curtailment for the week of 
the Fourth that many southern mills 
ire planning to drop another week's 


] 


production by remaining closed for 


the week of July 30 The recently 
issued figures on cotton cloth produc 
June compiled by the \sso 


\lerchants 


tron Tor 


ciation of Cotton Textile 


howed little change from preceding 
mont However the July figures 
must tell a different story, market 
students believe. If the curtailment is 


carried into August and perhaps Sep 


tember figures for those months will 

reduction \ 
eck on this data will be the 
spindle activity 


Mar 


regard curtailment as 


likewise show — the 
double 
(government’s cotton 
and cotton consumption figures 


] 


ket authorities 


a salutory step in stabilizing the 


market 


Wool Institute Plans Means to 
Broaden Market 


Phe Broadening of the Market Com 
mittee of the Wool Institute, Inc., met 
on Thursday of this week at the office 


of the New York. The 


principal business was effecting perm 


Institute in 


anent organization. 
data 
and studving conditions in the indus- 


The next step is assembling 
try. Special attention will be paid to 
the relation of and 
etfort determine 
means by which stvle may be utilized 


selling, 


sty le to. sales, 


will be made to 


to promote more diversified 
particularly in the women’s wear field. 
conditions 


\ nation-wide survey ot 


will probably be made 


New 
Plant 


CHATTANOOGA, 


Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
for Chattanooga 


TEN N.—Organiza 


tion of a new full-fashioned hosiery 


mill here was announced July 11 by 


principals of undertaking who 
are \ \l 
itv and H. 1 
N. ( 


\pphication for a 


new 


Bryan, formerly of this 


r Brvan, Sr., of Tarboro, 


charter for the 


\lton Park Hoisery Mills will be filed 
here shortly, and erection of the first 
unit of the new plant is to start im- 


mediately, contract having been 


awarded to Rogers & Leventhal, 
Chattan 


Company will have initial capitali 


ora contractors 


zation of $350,000, First unit will be Carded Yarn Group of Institute 

one story, mill construction, 60x120 : 1 
es to Meet at Charlotte Next 

feet, located on what is known as |) 

Long Street extension, Alton Park. Tuesday 

Equipment will include Reading 42- CHARLOTTE, N. C.—A_ meeting 


gauge machines for producing women’s 
full-fashioned hoisery. 
crease 


or 


a 


H 


Mills of this city 
be 
Clinton, 


ganization can be built up. 


THE ACID TEST FOR OBSOLESCENCE 
“There is but one logical way to determine obsolescence, and 
that is to compare equipment in use with equipment that is 
available for the same purpose. If the latter is sufficiently 


superior from a profit-earning standpoint to make its installa- 
tion a good investment then the equipment in use is obsolete, 
no matter whether it is but six months old, or has been at work 


for twenty years and has thus absorbed the traditional 5 per 
cent depreciation carried on the books. Length of service has 
nothing to do with obsolescence. The old accounting §tradi- 
tions that assume twenty years of service for equipment and 
forty for buildings have had a tendency to handicap the think- 
ing of many executives with regard to replacement.”—John H. 
Van Deventer in Executives Service Bulletin of Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. . 





Plan is to in 


production as rapidly as an < 


to B. B. Gossett, chairman. 


The principals in the new mill are ing, which is to begin at 11 
brother and father respectively ot 
T. Bryan, of Walker D. 


Richmond Hosiery merce. 


\. M. Bryan has 
en connected with Magnet Mills at 


Tenn. attend. 


TEXTILE CALENDAR 

American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists, Piedmont Sec- 
tion, Summer Meeting, Asheville, N. C., July 21, 1928. 
_ Chicago Yarn Men’s Circle, Annual Golf Tournament, Park Ridge (IIl.) 
Country Club, Aug. 3. 

Third National Exposition of Hosiery and Underwear, Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York City, July 30-Aug. 4, 1928. 

Spinners Division, Southern Textile Association, Regular Meeting. 
to be announced.) 

Dyers, Bleachers and Finishers Division, Southern Textile 
Fall Meeting, Textile Hall, Greenville, S.°C., Sept. 15, 1928 

American Chemical Society, Fall Meeting, Swampscott, Mass., Sept. 10-15, 
1928. 

Committee D-13, A. S. T. M., Fall Meeting, Washington, D. C., Oct. 10-11, 
1928. 

Southern Textile Exposition, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 15-20, 
1928. 

Textile 


(Date 


Association, 


Engineers, Second 


¢ Society of Mechanical 
National Meeting, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 17, 1928. 


Division, American 


Southern Textile Association, Semi-annual Meeting, Greenville, S. C., 
Oct. 19, 1928. 

National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, Annual Meeting, Copley- 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass., Oct. 24-25, 1928 

Associated Knit Underwear Manufacturers of America, Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Utica, Utica. N. Y.. Nov. 14-16, 1928. 

Power and Mechanical Engineering Exposition, Grand 
New York City, Dec. 3-8, 1928 

Silk Association of America, 57th Annual Dinner, New York City, Jan. 17, 
1929 


Central 


Knitting Arts Exposition, Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, April 15-19, 


1929. 


Twelfth Exposition of Chemical Industries, Grand Central Palace, New 


York City, May 6-11, 1929. 





the carded yarn group of The Cotton- 
Textile Institute will be held in Char- 
lotte on Tuesday, July 17, according 
The meet- 
o'clock, 
will be held at the Chamber of Com- 
Hines, president 
of the Institute, and George W. Dun- 
can, cost engineer, are expected to 


} alace, 


William D. Anderson, president oi 
the Bibb Mfg. Co., of Macon, Ga 
will discuss a number of important 
matters. Mr. Anderson delivered a 
memorable address before the recent 
Richmond meeting of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. 
British Cotton Mill Finance a 
Serious Problem 

MANCHESTER, EnoG.—During the 
first half of this year the directors 
of 49 cotton companies in Lancashire 
have made calls upon the shareholders 
for unpaid share capital, the total 
amount being £2,031,807. 

During the whole of 1927, 85 con 
panies made calls totaling to £4,317 
478. Anxiety with regard to finance 
is probably more acute in Lancashire 
to-day than at any time since the trade 
depression began seven years ago. 

Many of the calls now being made 
on shareholders are due to the run 
upon loan money. Details of the 
half-yearly stocktakings are not yet 
known, but there are expectations of 
serious losses being revealed. It is 
estimated that between 50 and 60 
spinning companies in Lancashire are 
now down for an_ indefinite 
period. If the further attempt to 
organize 50% curtailment of produc- 
tion is successful a stop to big losses 
may take place, but in the opinion of 
many authorities the serious problem 
for Lancashire is the absence of unity 
among the mill owners. 


closed 


North Carolina Fifth in Water 
Powers 

RaLteicgH, N. C.—dAccording to 
figures of the Geological Survey by 


the University of North Carolina, 
just released, North Carolina stood 
fifth in developed water power on 
Jan. 1. The State had 643,768 h.p., as 


compared to 329,853 in 1921, when 
North Carolina was in ninth place. 
California lead the nation with 
1,992,780 h.p., having passed New 
York State, which took second place. 
Washington is third, while Alabama 
from twenty-first to fourth 
place, leading North Carolina by 
about 2,500 horsepower. 
South Carolina on Jan. 1, 
sixth, Georgia ninth, 
twentieth, and Virginia twenty-fourth, 
Mississippi and Louisiana are the only 
States that water power 
developments. 


climbed 


1928, was 
Tennessee 


have no 
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Governor L. G. Hardman of Georgia, 

ho is also president of the Harmouy 

rove Mills, Commerce, Ga., has an- 

uunced hat he will be a candidate again 
for nomination for Governor in the State 
Jemocratic primary. 


C. G. Henry, of Newport, Ark., at 
ie annual meeting of the Arkansas 
Cotton Growers Cooperative Associa- 
tion held recently at Little Rock, Ark., 
was relected president of the Associa- 
non. 


W. J. Berry has been elected presi- 
dent of the Yarborough Mills, Inc., 
Durham, N. C., succeeding E. S. Yar- 
borough, who recently resigned. Suc- 
ceeding Mr. Yarborough on the board 

directors, is Jones Fuller. E. C. 
Stone 


was elected vice president, the 
position formerly held by Mr. Berry, 
and Frank Fuller, Jr., was elected 


secretary. 


Samuel Rothschild, president of the 


Superior Silk Mills, Inc., Gloversville, 
\. Y.. has returned from a trip to 
Europe. 


Thomas Woodhouse, 
weaving department of 
echnical College, 


head of the 
the Dundee 
Dundee, Scotland, 
has retired after thirty-three years of 
service on the college staff. In recog- 
nition of his work in the college, the 
Committee of Management has placed 
his name on the list of emeritus lec- 
turers. Mr. Woodhouse is well known 
as a contributor of technical articles to 
TexTILE Wor.p. 


Capt. B. M. Mitchell, president of 
the Conveying Weigher Co., New York, 
and consulting engineer for The Man- 
hattan Rubber Mfg. Co., Passaic, N. J., 
has been awarded an honorary life mem- 
bership by the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, in recognition of 
his many 
ments. 


notable engineering achieve- 
He is one of the foremost au- 
thorities on conveying installations. In 
1920 he designed the way of building 
and furnished the machinery for the con- 
struction of the Stamford (Conn.) 
Water Works dam. For this project, 
Capt. Mitchell and the Manhattan Rub- 
ber Mig. Co. furnished the first con- 
belt that was successful in con- 
mixed concrete for long dis- 
He has performed similar serv- 
ices in connection with the Wanaque 
dam, the New Haven Water Works dam, 
the Conowingo dam and the New York- 
New Jersey suspension bridge, now under 
construction. 


veyvor 
veying 


tances. 


W. W. Lufkin, Jr., who has been as- 
sociated with the executive offices of the 
Ipswich Mills in New York for about a 
year, has been appointed general manager 
# the company with headquarters at the 
Mr. Lufkin is 
itive of Gloucester and his father is 
Collector of the Port of Boston. 


Gloucester, Mass., plant. 


yy 


L. A. Magraw, executive  vice- 
President of the Central Georgia Power 
Co.. Macon Railway & Light Co., and 
the Macon Gas Co., of Macon, Ga., has 


\ ‘ ; 

een elected vice-president and general 
manager of the South Carolina Power 
Co. He will retain his present official 


onnection with the Macon utilities, but 
will make his home in Charleston, S. C. 
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Thomas M. 


President and 


Marchant, 
Treasurer of the Victor-Monaghan Co., 


Who Was Recently Elected President 
of the Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of South Carolina 


Early in his career Mr. Magraw did 
extensive work in’ both North = and 


South Carolina 
engineer of the 
& Mig. 
tension 


and Georgia, as an 
Westinghouse Electric 
construction of high- 
transmission apparatus. 


Co., in 
electrical 


George A. Sloan, secretary of 
Cotton-Textile Institute, has returned 
from a 2 weeks’ vacation spent at the 
home of his family in Nashville, Tenn. 


Henry C. Haskell, formerly superin 
tendent of the worsted division of the 
Lorraine Mfg. Co. of Pawtucket, R. I. 
will become associated with the Lex- 
ington Worsted Mills, Inc., of Paw- 
tucket. He is taking over the interests 
of Harry R. Broughton, vice president 
and agent. 


The 


Albert H. Grimshaw, associate pro- 
fessor of dyeing at the Textile School 


of North Carolina State College, Ra- 
leigh, N. C., has gone to New York 


City where he will spend six weeks at 
Columbia University doing work for an 
advanced degree. Prof. Grimshaw has 
been a frequent contributor to the textile 
press of America and a series of articles 
by him on the starches used in North 
Carolina Mills, is now appearing in 
TEXTILE Wortp. These articles are 
based upon an exhaustive series of tests, 
conducted by him and the textile stu- 
dents, upon starches furnished the school 
by more than fifty mills. 


C. H. C. Hunt, vice-president 
manager of Porritts & 
Hamilton, Ont., returned from England 
recently. Mr. Hunt spent several weeks 
there studying the wool 
plants. 


and 
Spencer, Ltd., 


manufacturing 


A. V. Howe is treasurer of the Talla- 
poosa (Ga.) Mills. 


J. H. Grenville Gilbert, treasurer of 
the George H. Gilbert Mfg. Co., Ware, 
Mass., has been reelected president of 
the Ware Savings Bank. 


Max L. O’Neal, treasurer and buyer 
of the Dale Cotton Mills, of Ozark, 
Ala., has been appointed by Gov. Graves 


to succeed Col. Thomas H. Hart, former 
lieutenant-colonel on the governor's staff. 

C. C. Twitty, treasurer of the Harts- 
ville (S. C.) Cotton Mills, who has been 


seriously ill, is reported as convalescing. 


Henry F. Ripley, treasurer of the 
Kinderhook (N. Y.) Knitted Cap Co., 
has announced his candidacy for the Re- 
publican nomination for State Senator 
from the Norfolk-Plymouth District. 


Spencer A. Reed, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager of the Athol ( Mass.) Mfg. 
Co., has terminated these positions after 
9 years of service and with Mrs. Reed 
and their daughter will sail on July 24 
for a trip abroad. 


J. T. Lupton, chairman of the board 
of the Dixie Chatta 
nooga, tour of 


Mercerizing Co., 
Tenn., has sailed for a 
Europe 


James Carmichael, 


tative of the Dixie 
cently 


British represen- 
Mercerizing Co., re- 
spent a few days in Chattanooga 
on a business trip. Mr. Carmichael, who 
is a leading membersof the British Isles 
division of Rotary, made an address be 
fore the Chattanooga Club. 


He sailed for July 11 
C. R. White, sales manager of 


Munsingwear Corp Minneapolis, 
Minn., just returned from a 
business trip to Cuba, reports that 
the prospects” ot i 
that 


Rotary 
Eur ype on 


the 


who has 


export business in 


territory are very encouraging 


\nnouncement 
marriage of 


has been made of the 
Edgar Levenstein, retired 
dye stuffs, and the wealthy 


owner of the thoroughbred stock 


dealer in 


farm, 
“Briarcliff,” at North Sudbury, Mass., 
and Mrs. Edith Washburn, Worcester, 
Mass. 


Henry F. Michelson, general super 
tendent of the Manville-Jenckes Co. of 
Pawtucket, has resigned. 


Benjamin F. Proud has been appoint- 
ed general manager of the New Bedford 
(Mass.) Rayon Co., and A. Ruth is to 
Mr. Ruth was chief 
engineer at the plant of the Delaware 
Rayon Co., New Castle, Del. 

Jas. H. Pickford has taken the posi- 
tion of superintendent and designer at 
the Dumbarton Woolen Mills, Dexter, 
Me., succeeding Daniel B. Little. 


be chief engineer. 


H. C. Wilder has been appointed 
superintendent of the public utilities 
sales of the Rome (N. Y.) Wire Co., 
effective Aug. 1. For the last several 


years Mr. Wilder has held the position 
of sales manager of the 
Power Corp 


Northeastern 


Announcement the 


has been made of 
engagement of Miss Mary Elizabeth 
MacLaughlin, daughter of Mrs. Ann 
MacLaughlin of Manchester, N. H., and 
John J. Connorton, Jr., a graduate of 
the 


Lowell Textile Institute and asso- 
ciated with the design department 
at the plant of the Amoskeag Mfg. Co. 


T. Edward Bond, for the last seven 


years superintendent at the Glenside 
Woolen Mills at  Skaneateles Falls, 
N. Y., was the guest of honor at a fare- 


well banquet recently at Springside Inn, 
west side of Owasco lake. There were 
about 30 officials and heads of depart- 


ments of the mills in attendance. Mr. 
Bond is retiring from active business 
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Wide 


World 
MISSING RAYON FINANCIER 


Capt. Alfred Loewenstein, whose myster- 
ious disappearance Wednesday of last 
week affected all the principal financial 
markets of Europe. Although it is gener- 
ally believed that he either jumped or 
fell from an airplane while en route 
from England to Belgium, rumors have 
arisen as to the possibility of a planned 
disappearance. 

Rayon was one of Capt. Loewenstein’s 
principal financial interests, and rayon 
stocks in which he was involved fell 
sharply when the news became known. 
His investments in this field were too 
numerous to mention, amounting in the 
aggregate, it is understood, to nearly 
$50,000,000. The International Holdings 
& Investment Co., Ltd., was the holding 
company which controlled the Loewen- 
stein stock interests in many prominent 
rayon concerns, including the Belgian 
Tubize company, the Glanzstoff and Bem- 
berg companies in Germany, the Breda 
company in Holland, and others. Since 
his interest was almost entirely finan- 
cial, his disappearance has little effect 


upon the active management of these 
companies. 

He was for many years head of the 
finishing department of the Auburn 
Woolen Mills and one of the owners 
of the Marbond Woolen Mill in 
Auburn, which was destroyed by fire 
He will spend the summer at Old 


Orchard, Me., and next winter in Cali 
fornia. 


Joseph Laycock, overseer of dyeing 
in the Lowell Bleachery, Lowell, Mass.., 
is now with the Co., West 
Warwick, R. I. 


Crompton 


George H. Stark, who has been con- 
nected with the Utica (N. Y.) 
& Mohawk Valley Cotton Mills 
1870, has retired as overseer of 
winding department 


Steam 
since 
the 








Percentages of Moisture and Soluble Matter in Starches 


Used by North Carolina Mills 


N a previous article (TEXTILE 
Worp, June 16, 1928, p. 42) 
the results of tests made with the 
use of the on many 
samples of mill starches sent to the 
School of North Carolina 
State College were explained. In this 
the results of the for 
and solubility of these same 


microscope 
lextile 
article, tests 
moisture 
starches will be 

Dr. Thomas Nelson, the 
lextile School, reports that the tests 
are being finished in the 
branch of the Dyeing Department of 
the School by the students and the 
teachers in charge of that department, 
and that it is hoped that these tests 
will be of value to mills. 

When the mills were requested to 
send in the samples of starches, they 
asked to send along certain 
such as the name of the 
These makers of starches 


considered 
dean of 


research 


were also 
information, 
maker, 
were then informed of the tests to be 
made and asked to furnish data on 
methods used in making tests in their 
laboratories. Dr. Nelson 
valuable data from the follow- 
firms: Corn Products Refining 
Keever Starch Co., A. E. Staley 
Co., Arnold Hoffman Co., Stein Hall 
Co., Penick and Ford, Piel Brothers 
Starch Co., and Clinton Syrup and 


Refining Co 


etc 


received 
much 
ing 
( i) 


Methods of Making Tests 


Some of their methods will be men- 


tioned here as well as the 


the college: 
(\) The moisture test is made by 
heating a 5-gram sample for four 


hours in an oven kept at 105° © 


* Associate 
State College 


professor of Dyeing, North Caroling 


i Rann 
oo 
Bi . : 


ae 


ones used at 


aiid 4 i 
(oe 





Results of Tests Conducted at Textile 
School of North Carolina State College 


By A. H. Grimshaw* 


(B) Two grams are weighed on a 
heated in a_ hot-air 
for four hours, 

and the 


and 
to 110° «C. 
desiccator, 


gle iss 


watch 
oven at 105 
cooled in a 
calculated to moisture. 

(C) Weigh ten 
into a tared dish and heat in 
for four hours at 105 
in a desiccator, and weigh. 
or steam vacuum oven is better 


loss 


starch 
an air 
C., cool 
A water 
than 


grams of 


oven 


an air oven, but the sample should be 
dried for about seven hours in this 
case. 


(D) Dry three grams of the sample 
at 105° C. for tive hours. Spread on 
the bottom of a flat aluminum dish. 

(E) Five grams of starch weighed 
into tared porcelain or aluminum dish, 
105° C, 


and dried in vacuo at Loss 


twenty gives per- 


drying in 


of weight times 


centage of water. Time of 


routine work is four hours. 


(F) Five) grams of starch is 
weighed out in a flat aluminum dish 
and heated three hours at 140° C. “We 


have found this temperature and time 
results.” 


to give us very accurate 
Note: As this heat was 140° and 
not 104° C., as in so many cases, we 


inquired as to the reason, and received 


the following reply: 


“We are not surprised that you 
thought there might be an error in our 
figures and that we might have in- 


*. instead of 140 
that 


tended to write 104° ( 


Cx set ae latter we 


is the figure 


“We found that starch retains 
its moisture content quite 
and, in order to get quick and accu- 
rate results, it is bring 


have 
tenaciously, 


necessary to 


this temperature up to 140° C. I be- 
lieve you will find that continued 
heating of starch in a water oven at 
100° C. until there is no further loss 
ot weight will give you, in something 
like eight hours, the same results 
which can be obtained in two or three 
hours by heating to 140° C.” 

(G) Spread two grams of starch 
over the bottom of a petri dish which 
has been weighed along with its cover. 
Place in the electric oven with the 
cover off. Dry at 105° C. for four 
hours. Recover and place in desic- 
cator to cool. Weigh. Replace in 
oven for another short heating, and 
again reweigh. 

Method “G” was the one used in 
the tests at the college. The petri 
dishes were used because the cover 
could be placed on in the oven, thus 
preventing to a great extent any 
absorption of moisture by the starch, 
which is a hygroscopic substance. 


Moisture Normally Present 
The following notes were received 
from various firms and authorities on 


the amount of moisture normally 
present in starch: 

(A) Corn starch should be below 
13°, :; potato should be below 19%; 
sago should be below 20% 


(B) The moisture in starch varies 
according to the grade. For ordinary 
starch, 14% is not 
excessive. Thin-boiling starches will 
vary between 10% and when 
shipped, and under very damp condi- 
tions they might pick up more. 

Corn starch, 12 to 
18 to 20% ; tapioca, 


pearl considered 


12% 


(C) 13% ; 


12 to 13%. 


oo 


potato, 


(D) Amounts variable according to 
use, 10 to 12% being a usual figure 

(D) Moisture on pearl starch wi 
run about 12% and should not rv 
over 13% Moisture on powdere:! 
starch will run about 11 to 11.4% ai 
should not run over 121%4% 

(E) Corn, 13%; sago, 14 to 15¢ 
potato, 17 to 20%; wheat, 

Possibly the moisture tests as mace 
at the school were not strictly prope 
in that the manner of collecting the 
samples was not adhered to in such 
strict sense as in the collecting of a 
coal sample. The mills selected their 
samples in their own manner, wrapped 
them up and mailed them to the 
college. As soon as they were re- 
ceived, the samples were transferred 
to air-tight bottles to prevent 
change in the moisture contents of the 
starches. 

Note: Most of 
received during a 


15%. 


any 


these were 


dry 


samples 

spell and _ not 

during a damp or rainy season. 
Soluble-Matter Tests 

The following paragraphs describe 
soluble-matter tests: 

(A) The soluble matter is deter- 
mined by shaking 16 grams of starch 
in a 200 cc. flask with about 150 cc 
ot water. After one hour’s shaking. 
the flask is filled to the mark with 
water and the starch is then filtered 
off. 100 cc. of the filtrate is pipetted 
into a nickel dish, the water is evapo- 
rated the bath, and the 
remaining soluble matter is deter- 
weight. 


on steam 
mined by 


(B) Five grams of the starch are 


washed into a 500 cc. flask with dis- 
tilled water made up to the mark, 
shaken for 1% hour, and then allowed 


(Continued on page 45) 
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to settle. Some of the clear top liquor 
containing the soluble matter is filtered 
and 25 cc. are evaporated to dryness 
on the water bath. The dish is then 
placed in the drying oven for 20 
minutes at 105° to 110° C., cooled in 
the desiccator, and weighed. The 
calculations are then made. 

(C) Weigh ten grams of the starch 
into a 200-cc. Kohlrausch sugar flask. 
Mix well with about 100 cc. distilled 
water. Allow to stand for about two 
hours, shaking from time to time. 
Make up to the mark, shake, and filter. 
Pipette 50 cc. of the filtrate into a 
tared evaporating dish, and evaporate 
to dryness in an air bath. Cool, 
weigh, and calculate percentage. 

(D) Twenty grams of starch are 
weighed into a wide-mouthed 8-oz. 
bottle, 100 cc. of water is added, and 
the whole is mechanically agitated for 
20 to 30 minutes. It is then filtered 
and 50 cc. of the filtrate is evaporated 
to dryness on the steam bath and in 
the vacuo at 105° C. The residue 
times 10 gives the percentage of 
soluble matter. 

(E) This we do indirectly: One 
gram of starch is digested with 
125 cc. of water for two hours at 
about 35° C. It is then filtered on a 
tared filter and dried in a steam- 
heated vacuum bath until constant 
weight is obtained—usually five hours. 
The loss of weight after deducting the 
moisture content is taken as soluble 
matter. 

(F) Stir ten grams of the starch 
with about 450 cc. of distilled water 
for 15 minutes. Transfer to 500-cc. 
graduated flask and make up to the 
mark. Shake well and allow to settle. 
Filter off 250-cc. Evaporate to dry- 
ness on the water bath. Dry in the 
oven and weigh. Then make calcu- 
lations. 

Noté: on the tests run at the college, 
method “F” was used. The stirring 
was accomplished by means of elec- 
trical stirring apparatus which ran 
three samples at a time. 


Soluble Matter Allowable 

The different firms also stated the 
amount of soluble matter allowable in 
various starches, and the following is 
a digest of their remarks: 

(A) On raw starches, the amount 
of soluble matter allowable will be be- 
low 3%, but on converted starches 
and dextrins it will run, accordine to 
the degree of conversion, to any figure 
up to the dry content of the product 
In question. 

(B) The water-soluble also varies 
according to the treatment of the 
starch. Most starches contain only 
1/10 to 5/10% water-soluble, but the 
highly modified starches may contain 
50% or even more soluble matter. 

(C) Amounts in thin-boiling 
starches of the lower fluidities vary 
from 2/10 to 5/10%. In the higher 
fluidities, they run higher according 
to uses. In the untreated starches, 
the amount varies from 4/100 to 
1/1 % 


(I}) This will average around 


12/100% in ordinary pearl and pow- 
dere’ starches, and about three times 
this smount in modified or thin-boil- 


ing starches, these figures being based 
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on water-free material. Any marked 
deviation from these figures would 
require investigation. 


Trade Names for the Starches 


In a previous article (TEXTILE 
Wor.p, June 16, 1928, p. 42) the pic- 
tures of some of the samples were 
shown to illustrate the different kinds 
of starch used in the Southern mills. 
Of the 63 samples used in the tests, 
the majority under microscopic ex- 
amination showed corn-starch gran- 
ules. But in many cases, this was not 
so stated in the labels which the mills 
put on the packages which came to 
the college. In some cases, the mills 
did not label the packages, so the trade 
names are not known to us. 

Among the known samples were 
those marked as follows: 4 potato; I 
wheat; 1 thick-boiling; 4 compound; 
I special; g pearl; 8 thin-boiling; 5 
fluidity; and 3 corn. The others were 
marked with trade names, such as 
Victor, Eclipse, Star, Hawk, Eagle, 
Douglas, ete. 

In discussing this naming of 
starches, a few words will be quoted 
from an address given at the Textile 
School by Dr. W. R. Cathcart: 

“Starch is manufactured in four 
forms as far as physical state of ag- 
gregation is concerned—pearl, pow- 
dered, lump, and crystal. It is made 
in two general types in regard to the 
processing; namely, unmodified and 
modified — starches. The modified 
starches are further differentiated into 
thin-boiling starches and __ alkali 
starches ‘thick boiling.’ It should be 
clear that both unmodified and modi- 
fied starches are obtainable in all four 
forms. It is true that on account of 
the small demand all tvpes are 
»lways manufactured in all 
forms. 


not 
four 


Pearl Is Crudest 

“In commerce the term ‘pearl 
starch’ without modification means the 
crudest form commercially possible. 
't is sometimes called the pig iron of 
the starch industry. It is, therefore, 
lowest in price. Powdered starch is 
obtained from the pearl form by a 
beating and bolting process. It is, 
therefore, cleaner and also lower in 
moisture, commanding a_ slightly 
higher price. The tvpe of starch is 
more important than its physical form. 

“The modified starches renresent 
different types. The — thin-boiling 
varieties have been treated to produce 
thin. slowly congealing pastes. The 
alkaline starches have been purposely 
made alkaline and usually give thicker 


pastes, 
“Thin-boiling starches are produced 
by a mild acid treatment to induce 


incipient This action is 
checked at the proner time or point 
by completely neutralizing the 
and standardizing the pH value. 

“Fluidity. of 
development. of 


hvdrolvsis. 
acid 


the 
thin-hoiling starches, 
emphasis was placed unon the thick- 
ness of starch pastes. 
ertv was 
viscositv. 


starches: Before 


and this prop- 
expressed in terms of 
When the marked advan- 
taves of thin-boiline starches became 
established, emphasis was transferred 
to the thinness of the pastes, and is 





now expressed in terms of fluidity. 
Viscosity and fluidity are reciprocal 
terms. High fluidity is low viscosity 
and vice versa.” 
Tabulation of Results 

The results of the moisture and 
solubility tests are tabulated below. 

All results are calculated on the “as 
is” basis. The numbers refer to those 
used for convenience when testing at 
the college. The headings refer to the 
marks on the labels of the package as 
they came to the college for testing. 


PEARL 
% Soluble 


Number % Moisture matter 
4 § IL! 23 
8 9.8 .46 

12 3 SI 
13 8.2 .42 
43 11.2 .30 
49 8.9 45 
53 9.4 .26 
34 10.9 35 
62 11.1 16 

CORN 
31 10. 58 
56 7-3 47 
58 8.9 635 
POWDERED 
19 EE .46 
THIN BOILING 
5 8.7 .69 
9 9.1 .go 
14 9.1 88 
1S 13.1 2 
17 9.9 “35 
18 8.3 75 
35 10. 77 
40 9.7 “54 
THICK BOILING 
41 9.2 .44 
FLUIDITY 

20 9.9 1.35 
24 11.6 38 
26 10.2 a7 
30 9.4 72 
57 8.2 81 
STAR, ECLIPSE, VICTOR, 


EAGLE, HAWK, DOUGLAS, 
3X, and K6XH 


10 9.2 .62 
23 10.3 .66 
20 10.9 sae 

7 7A 64 
21 12.2 .66 
27 ‘2 35 
55 9.6 41 
63 10.7 .40 
2 10.1 1.86 
3 1t.3 1.63 
44 8.9 1.50 
59 8.6 1.49 
48 9.7 68 
16 13.7 82 
45 8.6 38 
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% Soluble 
Number % Motsture matter 
28 10. 88 
60 9. .48 
61 9. 74 
POTATO 
II —_—-- 
32 14.2 .10 
33 12.9 a 
50 17 14 
WHEAT 
36 10.9 52 
COMPOUNDS 
3 7:7 28.37 
6 11.4 1.35 
7 12.4 
46 6.4 42.6 
SPECIAL 
25 9.8 .26 
NO NAMES ON LABELS 
I 12.1 6.71 
38 10.3 70 
39 9.5 59 
42 9.7 -37 
5! 8.4 97 
52 7.8 82 


Sample 22 ran out, and so these 
tests were not made on this number. 
MODIFIED 
37 8.8 .38 
Charts Help Comparison 

In order to better show the com- 
parative percentages of moisture and 
soluble matter, charts have been pre- 
pared; and a study of Charts Nos. 1 
and 2 will tend to make this compari- 
son clearer in the cases of the groups 
under the headings Corn, Powdered, 
Pearl, Modified, Thin-Boiling, Thick- 
Boiling, and Fluidity. From a study 
of these curves, it will be easy to 
place the other starches, appearing 
under trade names, in the proper 
group. Most of these will fall into 
the group of thin-boiling starches. 

In Chart No. 1, it will be noted that 
there is one sample of very low mois- 


ture content—in fact, only 7.3%. 
The highest percentage is 13.1%. 
The majority, however, of the sam- 


ples are bunched between 8.5% and 
10.5%. In Chart No. 2 illustrating 
the percentage of soluble matter the 
majority of the samples are bunched 
between .3% and .5%. 

A copy of this article is to be sent 
to each of the mills furnishing the 
starches and also to the firms supply- 
ing the data, and they also will be 
given a key to show which was their 
sample. The tests on ash, grit, pH 
value, color, viscosity, and pasting 
point will be described in articles 
which will be written as soon as all 
tests are finished. 


Rayon Dyeing and Later Processes 





Good Winding More Important 


Than 


N a laboratory and by the manufac- 

turer of dyestuffs, the dyeing of 
rayon is treated as a simple matter. 
The material is considered about the 
same as mercerized cotton as regards 
the choice of dyes and general treat- 
ment. 
knows that dyeing rayon in a mill is 


Exact 


The practical dyer, however, 





Color 


Matching 


anything but a simple matter. The 
two great causes of complaint are un- 
evenness and poor winding. It is the 
purpose of this article to make sug- 
gestions that may be helpful to the 
practical dyer. 

When the term rayon is employed it 
will be used generally, but when it is 
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Nery tet 


In this day of competitive national adver- 
tising, the best test of the real value of a 
raw product is the desire of manufactur- 
ers to say that they are using it. The 
time has come when the public is inter- 
ested to know the raw material from 
which the finished product is made. 
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If manufacturers choose to couple their 
names with that of the raw product and 
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¢ to tell its story in national advertising 
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os guarantee that the product is the best. 
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The advertisements reproduced here have 
already appeared in leading style publi- 
cations. The makers of Tubize will be 
glad to discuss with you the possibilities 
of Tubize fine yarns for your manufac- 
turing problems. 
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necessary to speak of Viscose, Tubize, 
Bemberg, or Celanese specifically, they 
will be given individual mention. 
\lso, twisted threads and cords are not 
specially considered, but rather the 
>5, 150 and 300-denier skeins which 
iorm the bulk of the work sent to the 
lvehouse. 

Today it is generally recognized 
that a case of almost any grade or 
brand of rayon may dye different 
shades out of the same dyebath. This 
is true of most direct dyes. Sulphur 
and vat dyes are likely to give still 
variation in shade, while, 
strangely enough, basic dyes on a tan- 
nin mordant seldom show this defect. 
When a complaint is made of a shaded 
lot we first make sure that every skein 
is even from end to end, and then 
search through the lot for a skein that 
shows both the light and dark tones. 
\ skillful finisher can cut out the light 
part and find a small knot where two 
batches were tied together. Showing 
this skein will generally settle the 
argument and prove that the dyer was 
not at fault, but that there is a varia- 
tion in the dyeing qualities of the ma- 
terial itself. The manufacturers of 
ravon realize this fault and they are 
taking steps to reduce it to a minimum. 
However, much of the foreign rayon 
still gives considerable trouble in this 
respect. 


more 


Tangles and Matted Fibers 

The original skeins before dyeing 
are well supplied with leases and tie 
bands, but the very nature of the fiber 
permits these to slip about quite easily. 
li they were tighter they would hinder 
even dyeing and give rise to other 
troubles. If anyone takes a filament 
of true silk and one of rayon (any 
variety ) them well, makes a 
crumpled mass, and dries them thor- 
oughly, it will be noted that the true 
silk can be straightened out easily but 
that the rayon retains every bend and 
loop and will never lie straight unless 
it is wet out again. 

So it is that when a skein of rayon 
has been wet and worked in any dye- 
bath or scouring liquor, there are 
tangles and matted fibers at the lac- 
ings and the evenly crossed filaments 
are distorted. The skein being dried 
in this condition will naturally give 


wets 


much trouble to the winders and cause 
many breaks. in general lose 
much of their tensile strength when 
wet, or even damp, and so cannot 
stand the vigorous that is 
given to silk skeins. Yet it is a great 
ilvantage to put the skein in as good 


shape 


Rayons 


dressing 


as possible before drying and 
then to dry cool rather than by heat. 
\ tinal wet treatment with an oil 
emulsion is bound to give good re 


sults on all lots because it helps the 


fibers to retain their flexibility and 
wiggle out of a snarl, or tangle, more 
easily during winding. 


Dye in Shortest Time 


i dyeing, no matter by what 


Process, it 1s the greatest advantage to 
be able to get through quickly and not 
to mess and fiddle with a lot for hours 
in a desire to make an absolutely ac- 
curate match. Users of ravon should 
-un 


uv Surpuim poos yey) puryssapun 
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broken ends are more important than 
a slight color variation. This means 
that a rayon dyer has to be a good 
dyer and a quick color matcher. Even 
the best men frequently have a labora- 
tory match of the shade made before 


starting a large lot, so that no un- 


necessary time may be lost, to the 
detriment of the material. 
Most of the American rayons are 


clean and can be put directly into the 
dvebath, but if the lot shows evidence, 
by feel or smell, that oil is present, it 
should be scoured clean before dyeing. 
Soap alone, or sulphonated oil alone, 
will not from the 
fibers; it requires the use of a soap 


remove some oils 
or oil containing some of the volatile 
solvents which will loosen the oil film 
from the surface of the fibers. There 
are many such preparations on the 
market, and most of them are very effi- 
cient. In scouring, as in dyeing, the 
less mechanical working we give the 
skein the better will be the winding. 

While it is possible to dye any class 
of dyes in the open box, and I have 
done many lots this very 
desirable to use a machine rather than 
hand labor. 


way, it is 


Choice of Dyes 
With direct dyes, exclusive of their 
fastness we have those 
which dye slowly and those which dye 
rapidly. A temperature of 180 to 200 
F. will not harm rayon, but a lot of 


pre yperties, 


working at such tempartures will 
cause more havoc than the same 


amount of work at a lower heat. Many 
claim that a quick working dye ap- 
plied at a low temperature is more 
satisfacory than a slow working dye 
at a higher temperature. I prefer to 
select those which dye evenly and ex- 
haust in a half hour at about 130° F. 
This is a sate middle course and is not 
likely to develop any new troubles. 
Viscose and Bemberg dye readily 
with direct dyes. Tubize will take 
light shades satisfactorily but is dith- 
cult to dye in full shades, hence a 
tannin mordant and basic dyes are 
generally used. Celanese requires its 
own class of dyes and so much has 
been written about this that 


we can 
pass it with a mere mention. It is not 
generally known, however, that vat 


dyes derived from indigoids will dye 
celanese quite well. It is also strange 
that these same dyes require several 
hours to .reoxidize when dyed on 
celanese in contrast to the few minutes 
required on 

Bemberg will take and retain a good 
from an acid bath; 


fair but loses its scroop 


viscose. 
scroop tubize is 
in time, but 
viscose can only be scrooped with 
special materials. 
Sulphur dves on 
practical and need ni 
ations other than the rules 
for handling rayon, except that there 
must never be the slightest amount 
of copper, bronze, i the 
dyebath. This is also sul- 
phur dyes on cotton. Copper and its 
allovs will cause 
trouble and cannot 
cautioned against. 


rayon are quite 


special oper- 


general 


or brass in 


true of 
every variety of 
be too strongly 


Applying Vat Dyes 


In dyeing vat dyes on rayon, the 


tendency seems to be for the color 
exhaust the 
bath before the skeins can be turned 


to rush on rapidly and 
or before the dve liquor penetrates to 
the center of the massed fibers. In 
order to get the best results, I prefer to 
first wet out the lot in the bath that 
has been set with caustic and hydro- 
sulphite with the addition of a lib- 
eral amount of sulphonated oil and 
waste sulphite liquor. This not only 
wets the skeins throughout but seems 
to satisfy some of their great eager- 
ness to exhaust the bath. 
which been 


Then 
reduced sep- 
formula, is 
added and the dyeing done cold as 
long as any continues to 
taken up. Light and medium shades 
may exhaust completely, but deep 
require some heat, and 
salt the end 
of the time to get a complete exhaust. 
Often caustic 
tard the rapid dyeing. 
With rayon do not wring and oxi 


dve, has 


arately according to 


color be 


shades may 


occasionally some near 


an excess of will re- 


dize as with cotton, but rinse at once 


and oxidize later. Generally air 


the * 
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oxidation is unnecessary, as most 
dyes develop well enough in the soap, 
but if they are too slow a little hy- 
drogen peroxide or perborate of soda 
will complete the work. 


Vat dyes all have long processes 


and therefore we hear more com- 
plaints about poor winding. Work 
rapidly, have your shades matched 


beforehand, and make them with one 
dyestuff, if possible, or two in case 
of necessity. When you have to use 
three or four dyes to make the shade, 
you may begin to look for trouble, 
The for this is that no two 
vat dyes work under exactly the same 
conditions, and the exposure to the 
reimmersion in the reducing 
bath, unequal absorption, and a hun- 
dred other 


reason 


air, 


conditions may cause a 
mottled effect which could never oc- 
cur when using a single dye. 

\ll of these comments and sugges- 
tions are based, not on laboratory ob- 
servations, but on practical work, and 
it is hoped may help solve the prob- 
lems of 


someone who is in need of 


them. 


Tracing and Preventing Mixtures’ 





Mixed Stock Ruinous in Plied 
Cotton Yarns—Mark Spools 


By H. 
(>= single yarns have so far 
been considered. If, however, 


we take up the matter of ply yarns, 
it will perceived that a 
mixture at the spoolers becomes even 
more than ordinarily complicated. 


be readily 


Suppose two ends are spooled to- 


gether and that for some reason or 
other the spooler tender gets a box 
or a part of a box of a different count 
mixed in her yarn trough or 


voir. If 


reser- 
that 21s 
are mixed; the result will be 


we assume again 
and 25s 


something like this: Bobbins 1 and 
2 in the accompanying sketch may 


both be 21s, which we will assume is 
the count that should be run on the 
spooler ; bobbin 3 may be 21s; bobbins 


4, 5, and 6 may all be 25s. Here then, 


we have the possibilities of three 
different counts all going out as 2Is 
two-ply—first the combination of 
21s, equivalent to 10'™ single: next 
the combination of 21s and 25s, equal 
* The first part of this discussion ap 
peared in the September 10, 1927 issue 


10% 


Result When Bobbins 


S. E. 

to approximately I1!2s single; and 
then the combination of 25s which 
comes to 12%s single. The next 
process will receive 10'4s, 11™%s, and 
124s, where only 10'%s are called 
tor. 


Bobbins Run Out 
Chis is not the worst feature, how- 
ever. Once mixture like 
the above can be readily sorted out 
into its three components, 
can be disposed ot. 


located, a 


and each 
The mix proper 
the two 
cops or bobbins which run to any one 
spool depleted 
earlier than its neighbor. 


commences when either of 


becomes somewhat 


Bobbin tf 
may be completely deplenished while 
bobbin 2 still contains a considerable 
residue of yarn. 
two 
sued 


In this case, one of 
alternatives is generally pur- 
the worker—either a full 
bobbin is put in place of bobbin 1 
or bobbin 2 is paired up with another 
bobbin containing a similar amount 
of varn, 


by 


’ 


\ssuming that bobbins rt and 2 





Are Mixed Before Twisting 
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originally were 21s, it is quite pos- 
sible that the full bobbin replacing 
bobbin r may be 25s. There will 
then be a short length of yarn (the 
extent of the residue on bobbin 2) 
which will be practically equivalent 
to 11%, single. Now when bobbin 2 
runs out, its place may be filled by a 
bobbin of 25s. If this happens, there 
will be 10%s, 11%s, and 12™%s singles 
on a single spool. 

Some yarn mills spinning divers 
counts and classes of work use a 
system of colors or stripes on the 
spool heads to designate the different 
counts or grades. This system is 
good if the discipline can be main- 
tained to the point where no infrac- 
tions will be deliberately practiced 
by the workers, and where the super- 
vision first-class. Unless these 
two factors prevail, it will be found 
that different colors are being used 
for the same count. 


With 


is 


color schemes of any great 
number, a sufficient quantity of each 
color of empty spools must always be 
available for the spooler tenders. If 
there is not, there is always the ques- 
tion of how soon the spools (and as 
likely as not the yarns too) will be 
mixed up. 

Generally speaking, the spooler 
operatives are on piecework; there- 
fore, time money to them. If 
there should be a shortage of empties, 
it is easily conceivable that some of 
the workers will use spools of another 
Many an overseer has been 
frightened seeing a blue spool 
running on a frame filled with red 
ones, but has found, upon sizing the 
blue spool, that it contained the same 
varn as the red ones. 


is 


color. 


by 


Structure and 


ABRICS going under the name 

of “transparent velvets,” also 

known as “chiffon velvets” and 

by other designation, have been 
greatly in demand and largely pro- 
luced during the last year or two; and 
in this article the writer will seek to 
explain the usual manner in which 
they are manufactured, as well as 
lescribe some of the constructions now 
in vogue. These goods are regularly 
made in what are known as “double 
” or “double velvet” looms. In 
this fabrication, double cloths are 
woven with the backs outside and with 
the pile connecting both fabrics until 
“ut apart, 


plush, 


A pile fabric is one in which, in 
dition to the regular foundation 
warp and filling threads, there is an- 
ther set of threads which stand erect 
‘rom the surface of the cloth as grass 
"ses from a sod. In certain velvet 
‘tructures these projecting threads will 
% in the form of loops, and are then 
“own as “uncut velvets.” If these 
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Mills which depend wholly on a 
single identification tag secured to a 
spool or to the box or basket will 
often run into a mix of the follow- 
ing kind in the twisting department: 
It is reported by the warping depart- 
ment that some of the bobbins coming 
from a certain frame are of a coarser 
count than the regular number. There 
are no distinguishing marks on the 
yarn or spools, so a hunt made 
for a telltale identification paper or 


is 


tag. None is found. Inquiry of the 
yarn carrier shows that his tickets 


tally properly. 


Tracing a Mixture 

The next move is to trace the yarn 
back to the spoolers. Examination of 
the identification tickets on file on the 
machine discloses the fact that three 
spoolers were on this particular yarn, 
and it is learned that one of the girls 
was changed from 25s to 2Is a day 
or so before. After looking up the 
number of times the 21s had doffed, 
and checking these doffs by the 
amounts credited on the piecework 
production account of the operative, 
the puzzle is pieced together. Inad- 
vertently the spooler tender put a 25s 
number slip on the first doff of 21s 
after the consummation of the change 
from 25s to 21s. 

As the possibility of incidents of 
this kind is ever present where many 
counts are spun, not only in the spool- 
ing but also in all other departments, 
it may not be inappropriate to devote 
a little space to a discussion of the 
prevention of mixtures. 

The chief factor to bear in mind 
in this connection is that avoidance of 
mixtures is the goal to be sought for, 
rather than a treatment for the condi- 


tion resulting from the mix. One of 
the first steps is the definite fixation of 
responsibility. No person should be 
able to move any material without 
someone checking its removal or 
receipt. It would no doubt be inter- 
esting to outline a method for the pre- 
vention of mixtures, but, as the writer 
believes that one cut-and-dried system 
cannot be established wholesale in 
every mill, no specific enumeration of 
such a plan will be attempted. 

As has already been stated, the 
entire personnel of the mill must be 
educated into an anti-mix unit, and to 
do this successfully the executive 
branch of the personnel must be 
enthusiastic about the system evolved. 
It must be able to impart a lasting 
impression of this fervor to the in- 
dividual workers. Far better, then, 
for each mill to work out a scheme of 
its own. 

A Cause of Mixtures 


No doubt, labor turnover has a 
decided bearing the successful 
fruition of any mode of mixture pre- 
vention. For instance, suppose that 
for some reason other the varn 
carrier’s job in the ply-twisting de- 
partment several times 
within a comparatively short period of 
time. Without a doubt, the first suc- 
cessor to the job will be as thoroughly 
capable as his predecessor, for he has 


on 


or 


vacated 


is 


probably been more or less of an 
understudy to the varn carrier. 
3ut should this Second man leave 


soon after taking up his new duties 
it is only logical to assume that his 
will have a more or 
hazy conception of the job—for some 
time at least. If, moreover, there are 
other equally important vacancies in 


successor less 
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the mill being filled in this same way 
at this particular time, it is manifestly 
impossible for section hand, second 
hand, and overseer to properly super- 
vise the novices. The result then is 
that the yarn carrier, like the other 
men, will blunder along, putting the 
wrong count on this frame or that one, 
and if there are green workers on the 
machines, mixes will inevitably 
develop and flourish. 

In such emergencies a large firm 
can generally protect itself better than 
a small one. In the former, there are 
always stray workers who can be 
pressed into service, while in the latter 
the personnel is usually kept to the 
possible _ efficient 
minimum. 

The large concern may select from 
among its most efficient workers one 
or more who will become good 
teachers, and after these picked work- 
have qualified themselves as 
capable of instructing and leading, 
they can be turned loose among the 
green or inefficient workers. One of 
their specific duties will be to instruct 
the workers in the proper way of 
checking their product to prevent 
mixtures. 

However, whether a mill adopts this 
method of instruction or not, it cer- 
tainly should work out a system of 
identification marks to be used by each 
operative who manipulates the 
product. By doing this, the mixture 
can be brought to the door of the 
person who is to blame. Workers who 
realize that their carelessness will be 
shown up will always make greater 
efforts to have their work right than 
if they know that there is little pos- 
sibility of the faulty 
pinned directly on them. 


closest working 


ers 


work being 


Character of Transparent Velvet, a Fabric 
Now Enjoying Popularity 





Made as Double 


Cloths 


Backs 


with 


Outside and Pile Connecting Until Cut 
By James Chittick 










of ordinary velvets. 
tion. 








loops were cut, they would become 
“cut velvets.” The pile in the goods 
under consideration, however, is not 
originally produced in the looped form. 


Two Foundation Warps 


Pile may be supplied from either 
warp or filling threads, according to 
the character of the structure, but in 
transparent velvets it is the warp 
which affords the pile material. Looms 
of special construction are needed. As 


HARACTERISTICS of transparent or chiffon velvet are 

closeness of construction and lightness of weight, coupled 
with a lustrous pile which is very short as compared with that 
Various materials are used for the founda- 
Rayon affords an excelient luster when used in the pile 
and is low in cost; but is subject to permanent wrinkling and 
crushing. Spun silk, having less tendency to remain crushed, 
would be quite satisfactory if in suitable size. For these velvets, 
only yarns of the greatest regularity in size should be employed, 
as slight variations will cause noticeable streakiness. 


two cloths are woven together so that 
there is a top cloth and a bottom cloth, 
two foundation warps needed. 
Each of these two warps may be on a 
separate beam or both on the same 
beam, but the preference of the writer 
is for the former method. These are 
mounted at the back of the loom in the 
ordinary and under proper 
tension, and they pass forward toward 
the front of the loom, past their cross- 
ing sticks, through their harnesses and 


are 


way, 


reed, and are eventually attached to 
the cloth roller. 

We will that in such a 
double fabric the foundation weave of 
each cloth were plain, and that the 
number ends per inch were not 
numerous, so that each cloth could be 
woven with two harnesses. Therefore, 
the top cloth, whose warp threads 
would ride a little above the level of 
those of the bottom cloth, would pass 
in alternate threads through the eyes 
of its two harnesses. Similarly, the 
ends of the lower cloth would pass 
through the eyes of their two har- 
nesses, being a trifle lower than the top 
harnesses. Both warps pass through 
the same reed, and there will be separ- 
ate shuttles for the top and for the bot- 
tom cloths. Now, leaving out at this 
juncture the pile material, if the loom 
started to operate and the shuttle for 
the lower cloth was to put in a pick, 
both harnesses of the top warp, and 
one harness of the bottom warp, would 
rise, and, when the shuttle crossed, the 


supp¢ se 


of 
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foreign distribution is recognized by manutacturers as 
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filling thread would pass over each 
alternate thread of the warp of the 
bottom cloth. li, now, a pick was to 
be woven in the top cloth, both bottom 
harnesses and one of the top harnesses 
would stay down, and the other top 
harness would rise; and so, in the shed 
thus formed, a filling pick would be 
laid between the alternate threads of 
the top warp. In this way, pick by 
pick, the filling would be woven alter- 
nately into the two warps, so.that two 
separate and distinct fabrics would be 
woven, one above the other; and, after 
passing the breast beam, one might be 
wound up on a roller situated above it, 
and the other on a roller below it. 


Another Warp for Pile 

To produce a pile fabric, however, 
another set of threads must be intro- 
duced. In front of the foundation 
warp beams there will be another warp 
beam carrying the pile. Usually in 
such fabrics the yarn for the pile is 
the more expensive of the materials 
employed, so that we shall have plushes 
and velvets with cotton warp and fill- 
ing for the foundation, and with 
organzine silk, or spun silk, or mohair, 
or rayon, or what not for the pile. 
Some velvets, colloquially known as 
“silk velvets,” will be made with reeled 
silk for the foundation as well as the 
pile. Others may have a reeled-silk 
foundation, and a spun-silk pile. In 
fact, every kind of combination, and 
with all sorts of 
employed. 

The warp that is to form the pile, 
however, rising in a vertical direction 
irom the cloth, must necessarily re- 
quire a much longer length of thread 
than the foundation cloth would 
What this length shall be will 
depend upon the height of the pile 
tufts, the number of rows to the inch, 
and some other considerations, and 
may run perhaps from about as little 
as four times the length of the founda- 
tion warp threads, to perhaps twenty 
times that length, or more, for each 
half of the cloth, and twice that for 
the double cloth. This warp 
through a separate harness or har- 
nesses, placed in front of the founda- 
tion cloth harnesses and as near to the 
reed as conveniently possible. Instead 
of there being any tension on this 
warp, there is not only no tension, but 
the warp may be given off positively, 
by gearing, so that an exact length of 
material is furnished for each row of 
tufts. The length which is thus 
atforded will govern the height of the 
pile in the two cloths. 


materials, may be 


require. 


passes 


The Weaving Process 
Let us suppose that some length of 
he double cloth already been 
oven, with the pile connecting the top 


has 


ind bottom cloths disposed in a 
vertical position, and that the pile 
hreads, which pass through their 


irness and through the reed, are at- 
tached to the cloth, say, between the 
top and bottom warps, at the upper 
inside angle of the already woven 
double fabric. Let us assume that a 
pick is about to cross between the warp 
threads of the lower cloth. Both har- 
nesses of the upper warp, and one of 
the bottom-warp harnesses rise and 
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form a shed, and the pile-warp harness 
lowers. The pick, which now crosses, 
lies between the alternate threads of 
the bottom warp, but lies over the pile- 
warp threads. When this pick is 
beaten forward into the cloth by the 
reed, the pile threads are pushed along 
in front of it until it goes home in its 
place between the two sets of threads 
in the bottom warp, thus pulling them 
down from the place where they were 
previously interlaced in the top cloth, 
so that they now stand in a vertical 
position. If the pile is to be closely 
bound in by the filling, two more picks 
in the lower cloth may now follow, the 
harnesses changing in the required 
way, which bind the pile end more 
firmly, and then follows a pick that 
does not interlace with the pile. Then 
a shed is formed for the top cloth, the 
harness of the bottom warp and one 
harness of the top warp remaining 
down, and the other top warp harness 
rising; and at the same time the pile 
warp harness rises and draws up its 
threads sharply, that, when the 
shuttle with the pick for the top cloth 
crosses, the pile warp is now in front 
of this thread. When this pick is 
beaten up, it brings back the position 
of the pile warp in the cloth into the 
same place where it was when this 
description started. <A but 
looser, pile may be obtained by simply 
having one pick to hold each looping 
up and down of the pile warp, but, to 
get the pile well bound in with the 
cloth, intermediate picks are required, 
and the density of the pile therefore 
cannot be so great. These interlacings, 
in fine and light-weight cloths, neces- 
sitate a large number of picks to the 
inch of fine-sized filling material. 


sO 


closer, 


As the weaving thus proceeds, a 
double woven cloth is coming out of 
the loom. Along the front of the 
loom, and level with the center of 
where the double cloth is emerging. 
there is a long, steel, race place, on 
which slides and forward 
with each alternate pick a small thin 
steel blade, or cutter, called a trevette, 
the English equivalent of 
“trivet.” 


backward 


which is 
With each pick beaten up, 
the cloth the trevette 
slides backwards and forwards and 
cuts the attached cloths exactly in the 
center of the vertical pile 
threads thus separating the top and 
bottom cloths into two velvet or plush 
faced fabrics. 


advances, and 


TOWS of 


Plush or Velvet? 

A plush is a velvet with long pile. 
Under our Custom House practice, a 
cloth is classed as a plush if the height 
ot the pile from the bottom of the 
foundation cloth to the extreme top of 
the pile threads is in excess of 1/7 
of an inch. Shorter than that, it 
classes as a velvet. Of course, this is 
an arbitrary distinction, but some di- 
viding line had to be made for the 
purpose of assessing duties. 


As the trevette in cutting would 
rapidly become dulled, a cake of 
emery is fixed at each end of its 
travel. At one end, the trevette passes 


under the cake of emery, other 
sharpening substance, and at the other 
end it passes over the cake, so that 


or 


cach side is constantly and alternately 
sharpened. The cloths, thus split, are 
rolled up, one above the breast beam, 
and the other below. 

As already explained, all kinds of 
materials are used in these fabrica- 
tions, and all heighths of pile. Where 
artificial beaver fur is being made, for 
use collar and cuff material, the 
pile fiber used may be mohair, and 
the distance the two cloths 
might be, say, an inch, so that a height 
of the pile of each cloth may be made 
equal to half an inch. 

Again, for certain fabrications such 
as “transparent velvets,” 


as 


between 


the pile may 
be exceedingly short, and some goods 
will be made yarn dye, and others 
piece dye. In the finishing, various 
treatments will be given to them, such 
as steaming, brushing, shearing, etc., 
and many structures will have starch 
or stiffening material applied to the 
backs to give them firmness and co- 
herence, and also to better prevent the 
pulling out of the pile, while others, 
such as the chiffon character of cloths, 
will be finished without this stiffening. 

In velvets, one, two, three, four, or 
five breadths, varying in width, may 
be woven together, with spaces be- 
tween each in which there is no pile, 
and in which spaces nothing but the 
foundation cloth appears, and which, 
when the cloths have been separated, 
act as selvages. 


Special Conditions 

Having thus described in a general 
way, the operations of manufacture, 
though there are many technical de- 
tails which have not been dwelt upon, 
we will now consider the special points 
relating to fabrications of the trans- 
parent velvet class. 
met 


The conditions to 
be construction 
and lightness of weight, coupled with 
a lustrous pile, which is very short 
compared with that of ordinary vel- 
vets. For the foundation of such 
cloths, various materials will be used. 


are closeness of 


For instance, a two-thread organzine 


of 13/15 denier, running approxi 
mately 150,000 yds. to the pound, may 
be employed for both warp and filling. 
Sometimes crepe yarns are used, such 
as. three-thread 


crepe tw ist, 


turns per inch, from 13 


60/605 
15 denier raw 
silk, and sometimes two-thread crepe 
t denier silk. 
Sometimes, two-thread crepe twist will 
be used in the warp, and three-thread in 
the filling, and 
of this. When 


the warp, it is 


twist 20/22 raw 


trom 


sometimes the reverse 
crepe twist is used in 
generally warped two 


ends right-hand and two ends left- 
hand twist, respectively. In the fill 
ing, sometimes the crepe twist yarn 
will be all one-way twist, and some- 
times right and left respectively, 
woven two right, two left. 

An expensive imported — cloth, 


printed, which is before the writer, 
is made with a fine-sized cotton yarn 
—2/120 per pound )— 
for the warp; while the filling is a 
rayon yarn of ordinary twist, about 
100 denier (44,645 yds. per pound). 
The pile warp in this cloth is 120- 
denier rayon, each end of the pile 
warp being arranged, as already ex- 
plained, between ends of the 


(50,400 yds. 


two 
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foundation warp. In this structure, 
there are 72 cotton foundation warp 


ends per inch, and 36 pile warp ends. 
Ot the rayon filling yarn there are 
104 picks per inch. The height of 
the pile from the bottom of the cloth 
to the top of the pile is 1/16 inch. 
The printed pattern in this particular 
sample is a handsome effect of 
bunches of feathers, printed in black 
on a white ground. 


Other Constructions 


Another construction which is on 
the market at present is warped with 
100 ends of two-thread organzine, 134 
drams, pure dye, and with so ends 
of 80 denier rayon. This is passed 
through a 50-dent reed, two ends of 
the organzine and the 
rayon, in each split. The selvages, of 
generous width, are composed of 
of five ends, two-thread or- 
ganzine, woven gros de Tours, 
plain 


one end ot 


groups 
that is, 
picks in a_ shed. 
There are 150 picks per inch of two- 
thread, 
filling. 


weave, two 
134 dram organzine for the 
The height of the pile is 3/64 
in., and the length required tor each 
tuft is 1 in. based upon the single 
cloth, and, of course, twice that length 
for the double cloth, before cutting. 
In this structure, a length of about 
434 in. of pile warp is required for 
each inch of cloth woven. The take- 
up in weaving of the fabric is ap- 
proximately 3%, and the cloth is laid 
about 41 in. in the loom to finish 39% 
in., the finished showing a 
shrinkage of 114% as compared with 


cloths 


the length actually woven. The ma- 
terial is unweighted. This fabric 
possesses an excellent appearance, a 


good, close, well-covered face, a fine- 
of texture, and exceptionally 
good draping qualities. The weight 
of this fabric, finished, is about 1630 
grains running in. 


ness 


per yard, 39% 
wide. 


Another ot similar structure 
to this, black in color, has been made 
with the same size of organzine in 
both warp and filling, but been 
given a 14/16 oz. weighting with iron 
dye, and has been woven with 160 
picks per inch, and the shrinkage in 
length between the finished length and 
the length as woven is 344%. 


3 


very 


has 


\nother structure on the market 
is one with 8o ends per inch of two- 
3/15 
raw silk, and is warped two right, and 
two left, alternately, with one end of 
rayon for the pile in the center of 


thread crepe twist, made from 


each pair of these foundation warp 
threads. This has 
128 picks per inch. 


woven with 
The object, here, 
in using the crepe twist, is to mini- 
mize any tendency for the fabric to 
slip. 


been 


The size of the rayon used for 
the pile warp is 100 denier. 


Rayon or Spun Silk 


Of course, other materials than 
rayon can be used for the pile, though 
this material is very popular at pres- 
ent of its cost. A 
good quality of spun silk, in such 
sizes as 50/2 (42,000 yds. per pound) 
or 60/2 (50,400 yds. per pound) 
would be entirely suitable. Spun silk, 


on low 


account 
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as a pile material, has the distinct ad- 
vantage over rayon that it does not 
wrinkle or crush anything like so 
badly. Rayon, when crushed, has a 
tendency to stay crushed, and a very 
light amount of wear on some con- 
‘ructions will leave the fabric in any- 
thing but a presentable condition. So 
much is this the case that the retail 
distributors of this kind of merchan- 
dise will very often protect themselves 
against claims that may be made on 
this score by clearly informing the 
buyers that the wearing qualities of 


wr 
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transparent velvets made with a rayon 
face will not be guaranteed. The 
rayon, however, has the advantage of 
being somewhat more lustrous than 
spun silk. Furthermore, when a fab- 
ric with a rayon face is wet, or even 
dampened, the effect of pressure or 
crushing becomes then most acute, 
and cannot be eliminated from the 
garments by any ordinary treatment. 

In the making of these sheer vel- 
vets, it is of the utmost importance 
that only yarns of the greatest regu- 
larity in size should be employed. So 


far as the pile warp is concerned, and 
particularly in the 
Variations in size 


case of rayon, 
which ordinarily 
would not be cavilled at, will create 
most noticeable streaking lengthwise 
of the piece. Although the number 
of picks per inch as woven may be 
absolutely uniform, yet where the 
pile threads loop around, and are 
bound by the filling threads, if these 
be coarser, the vertical rows of pile 
across the piece will be further apart 
than would be the case if the filling 
picks were finer, and this factor will 
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un 
Ow 


produce very bad streaking crosswise. 


Where the finer foundation filling 
threads occur, the cross-streaking will 
show darker, and where they are 


coarser, the streaking will be lighter 
in aspect. 

From the foregoing explanations, 
the general structure and character of 
these fabrics should be made amply 
clear, and, of course, each manufac- 
turer can make such modifications as 
he finds suitable, both in the ends and 
picks per inch, and in the sizes of 
the materials employed. 


Twisting in One Operation Proves to Be an Efficient 


Method in Throwing Crepe Thread 


Thread First Doubled and Twisted Three 
Turns, Then Given Full Turn on Twisters 


By Warren P. Seem * 


HE most modern and efficient 

method of throwing crepe 

consists of using a friction- 

less winder bobbin, doubling 
and twisting the thread three turns 
on the 5B type of machine, and then 
giving the full turn in one operation 
on the twisters on second-time spin- 
ners. 


Winder Bobbins 


The larger the winder bobbin the 
less the doffing in winding and the 
fewer bobbins to replace on the 5B’s, 
consequently the greater the effi- 
ciency of labor. 

It is found desirable to have the 
bobbin hold about one skein of 
silk, which weighs from 2% to 3 oz. 
on the standard American style. In 
designing the bobbin, the difference 
between the diameters of the barrel 
and head should not be so great as ta 
make the tension on the thread be- 
tween a spare and full bobbin enough 
to cause irregular doubling and a 
loopy thread. 


Taw 


Matching bobbins on the jack pins 
—that is, running a full bobbin 
with a full and a spare with a 
spare—is rarely done, as it delays 
the operator and increases waste 
and labor costs. As the thread 
unwinds off the side of the bobbin, 
the traverse may be 3 7/16 in. long, 
provided the jack pins on the 5B’s, 
are long enough. It is advisable to 
use a frictionless bobbin, not only to 
reduce the tension and breaks on the 
thread but also to save power on the 
heavy threads. 

The latest type of 5B’s are equip- 
ped with swing spindles and are ar- 
ranged for quick changes from right 


to left twist. The rings are about 
% in. larger than the solid-spindle 


* Superintendent of throwing and director 
of laboratory of Julius Kayser & Co, This 
second article by Mr. Seem on the 
throwing of crepe thread, the first having 
appeared on page 51 of the issue of June 


is the 






16, 1928. Other articles on various matters 
Telated to silk throwing written by Mr. 
Seen) in recent months have appeared in 
the following issues: July 17, Aug. 14, 
Sept. 11, Oct. 9, Dec. 11, and Dee. 18, 
1924; Jan. 15, Jan, 22. Feb. 12, Feb. 19, 
Mar, 12, Apr. 23, May 21, June 11, July 16, 
Aug. .12, and Sept. 24, 1927; Feb. 11, 


Mar. 17, and June 16, 1928. 





type, to allow for the swing of the 
spindle. <As_ this bar 
traveler 4 in. longer and somewhat 
heavier, a higher speed can be main- 
tained on the solid spindle, but the 
swing-spindle type has many other 
advantages that are desirable. 


requires a 


Style and Care of Rings 


On four-thread and under, the 
writer has had the most efficient re- 
sults with a 2% in. cotton ring and 
traveler at a spindle speed of 
5,800 to 6,000 r. p m., 
turns per inch. To a perfect 
bobbin for crepe twisting, the bobbin 
must be wound hard and 
quick traverse. The hardness of the 
bobbin is regulated by the speed and 


from 
giving 312 


make 


have a 


the size of traveler. The life ot 
travelers and rings are dependent 
upon the speed, care, and_ oiling. 


Travelers should give one week’s ser- 
vice. The rings should 
daily. The life of the rings on one 
side is from one to 
pending on the care. The faster the 
traverse, the waste is made in 
fixing a bad bobbin and the fewer 
breaks are had in spinning. The 
wind on the No. 78 5B bobbin should 


/ 


be greased 


two years, de- 


less 


be about 18 to 20 warps once across 
the bobbin. 

There are throwsters who use the 
cotton rings on all threads, and to 
prevent split ends change the traveler 
every twenty-four hours. 

As the cotton travelers are light in 


weight, the writer has found that 
frequently the tension on _ heavy 
threads is not enough to feed the 


thread regularly, and more irregular 
twist is made on the cotton traveler 
on heavy threads than with the bar 
traveler. As the bar traveler also 
makes a harder bobbin, better twist- 
ing results are obtained when the 5B 
bobbins are made with a tram ring 
and bar traveler. The speed on tram 
rings and bar travelers on 2% to 3 
turns is from 3,800 to 4,200 r.p.m. 
On the 2%-in. cotton ring the No. 
78 5B bobbin can be used, holding 


about .1385 Ibs. The 211/16 tram 
rings are generally used with the No. 


78 5B bobbin. 
Size of Part per Operator 


The number of spindles an oper- 
tend 


‘tor can are dependent on the 
following factors: (a) speed of 
spindles, (b) turns per inch, (c) 
kind of ring and size of traveler, 


(ad) size of winder and 5B bobbins, 
(e) number of breaks, and (f) skill 
of operator. 

The speed of spindles and turns per 
inch regulate the amount of thread 
twisted per hour or the production of 
the machine. 

For our study we shall take as an 
example a two-thread, 3% _ turns, 
5,800 r.p.m., using 300,000 yds. per 
Ib. single-thread (300,000 yds. per Ib. 
is about the average yardage per Ib. 
on a 13/15 denier silk). The 
number of yards twisted up each hour 
is determined as 


raw 


follows: 


5800 rp.m. x 60 min 
2761 yds. per hr. 
»4 


oly turns x 36” to yd 


\n average No. 78 5B bobbin holds 


1385 lbs., or .1385 x 300,000 = 
41,550 yds. single-thread or 20,775 
yds. of two-thread. The average 


winder bobbin holds .11 lbs. or 33,000 
yds. of single-thread. 
Rate of working: 
bobbins, one bobbin 
utes ; 


Doffing the 5B 
takes .208 min- 
filling up, one end, .50 minutes; 
piecing up, one end, minutes ; 
time unit, base on 1 hour less 
or 54 minutes. 


Doffing 


If one 5B bobbin holds 20,775 yds. 
of two-thread and the spindle takes 


50 


a 
10% 


up 2,761 yds. per hour, one bobbin 
fills in 20,775 —- 2,761 7.52 hrs. 


or .133 times per hour. 

If one spindle requires .208 min- 
utes to doff, the .133 bobbins require 
133 x 208 .0276 minutes, which 
represents the doffing factor. 


Filling Up 


If one winder bobbin holds 33,000 


yds. single thread and they empty at 
the 


rate of 2,761 yds. per hour, it 
will take 33,000 2,761 or 11.9 hrs. 
to empty or I — II.9 .o83 times 


per hr. 

If it takes .50 minutes to replace an 
empty winder bobbin, the .o&83 bobbins 
will require .083 x .50 minutes = .0415 
minutes. As two bobbins are emptying 
at the same time, the filling-up factor 
is found by multiplying the number of 


threads, 2x .0415 = .0830 minutes. 


Piecing Up 

The breaks on the 5B vary accord- 
ing to the number of cleanness defects, 
the number of very. fine and weak 
threads, and the quality of the winder 
bobbins. 

They range from 3 to 30 breaks on 
300,000 yds. 
breaks 
bobbin. 


The average is about 9 
the single-thread winder 
On the two-thread they are 
As 


the machine is producing at the rate 


on 


2xQ Is breaks on 300,000 yds. 
of 2731 yds. an hour on each spindle, 
the breaks per hour will be (18x 
2731 )—~ 300,000 or .1638 breaks. If 
one break takes .50 minutes to tie up, 
the .1638 breaks will take .1638 x .50 
or .o819 minutes, which represents the 
piecing-up factor. 

If each spindle requires the follow- 
ing time in an hour for doffing, filling 
up, and piecing breaks, the total num- 
ber of spindles that an operator can 
keep running is found by adding the 
three factors together and dividing the 
result into the time unit, thus: 
Doffing factor ......... 
Filling-up factor 
Piecing-up factor 


.0276 min, 
.0830 min. 
.O81g min. 


-1925 
If one spindle in one hour requires 
.1925 minutes attention by the oper- 
ator, the number of spindles an op- 
erator can keep running is found by 
dividing the .1925 into the time unit, 
or 54.1925 = 280 spindles. 
Production per Spindle 
Raw silk 13/15 denier now averages 
near 14.30 deniers or nearly 300,000 
yds. to one pound. On this basis one 
spindle running 1000 r.p.m. and giv- 
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VITAL ACCOMPLISHMENT 

















= years have gone into the building 
of National skill, prestige, and responsibility. 
Each has been fruitful in adding its store of 
experience and knowledge to the development 
of National service. 


Today, the name National stands for unexcelled 
workmanship and service in Dyeing, Weighting, 
Finishing and Printing. 


Previous accomplishment is a gauge of 
National’s power to satisfy you—a true in- 
dication of an understanding of your problems 
and the ability to meet them four-square. 


The Scope of National Service 
Piece Dyeing © Hosiery 


Weighting Ribbons 
Finishing Skein Silk 
Roller and Rayon and 


Block Printing Celanese 
Knitted Fabrics Moire 
Mixed Goods 


NATIONAL SILK DYEING COMPANY 


5 COLT STREET, PATERSON, N. J. 
New York Salesroom: 102 Madison Avenue. Works: Paterson, N. J., Dundee Lake, N. J., Allentown, Pa., Williamsport, Pa. 


Canadian Branch: 


DOMINION SILK DYEING AND FINISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, DRUMMONDVILLE, P. Q. CANADA 
TORONTO SALESROOMS MONTREAL 
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figure Four 


for Crepe 





Fig. 20 


ing one turn per inch produces 
lbs. in one hour, thus: 
Spindle speed (1000) x Min. 


.0056 


per hr. (60) 


Yards. per lb. (300,000) x In. per yd. (36) 


0056 Ibs. 
A two-thread, 3% turns, 
will produce in one hour 


» x 5,800 x .0056 
01856 Ibs. per spindle hr. 


5800 r.p.m. 


3.5 

Then 280 spindles in 50 hours will 
produce 280 x 50 x .01856 = 259.84 lbs. 
In actual practice about 90% efficiency 
can be maintained, and the actual pro- 
duction that may be expected under 
very none conditions will be 

33.86 lbs. 


259.84 x 
90 
“T wisting Operations 

lhe latest and most efficient method 
of twisting crepe thread is to add all 
ot the twist in operation. 

Phis only be when 
doubled threads light 
two turns or and by 
figure “4” 


the figure “8” 


one 
the 
twist, 
the 
as shown in Fig. 20, 


can done 
have a 
more, 
flyers, 


using 


fivers as shown in Fig. 


21, and the universal four-arm fiver 
shown in Fig. 22. The figure “4” flyer 
is not balanced, and on high speeds 


causes the spindle to gyrate, increases 
the power consumption, causes irregu- 
lar and slack twist, and wears the 
spindle blades and spindle holders ex- 
cessively. It is also requires the use of 
i mill nut, which delays 
The space required 
spindle for the flyer and mill nut re- 
the length of bobbin that can 
be used and its holding capacity. This 
decreases the part on 5B and twisting. 
The tension also is greater than neces- 
and on two-thread increases the 
breaks, 

The 


piecing-up. 


on top of the 


duces 


sary 


figure “8” 


fiver has only one 
idvantage over the figure ‘‘4,” and that 
is that the flyer is balanced. Being 


it causes increased 
breaks on two-threads. 

The universal four-arm flyer is a 
combination of flyer and mill nut that 
can be set on top of a No. 78 5B bob- 
bin, on the standard length second-time 
pindle blade. The thread passes 
through the two eyes in a way that 
puts very little tension on the thread, 
yet enough to keep it taut and prevent 
pin-head kinks and over-swinging. It 
permits a uniform twist and can be 
ndled quicker than any other type 

known to the author. 


heavier, however, 


Advantages 


| 


of One Operation 

e advantages of giving all of the 
ist in one operation are as follows: 
First, no knots are tied in the twist- 
ig operation. The ends are laid on 
nstead. This prevents hard-twisted 
es at the knots and streaks in the 
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fabric. Less time is required to re- 
place an empty bobbin and start the 
thread after a break. 

Second, there is economy in opera- 
tion and less waste. An objection to 
giving the full turns in one operation 
that has been advanced is that if a 
spindle runs, 10% slack, in put- 
ting in 70 turns there would be a loss 
of 7 turns, whereas if the 
given in three operations, say 15 + 30 
+ 30, a 10% slackness would affect 
the twist only from 1% to 3%. It is 
further declared that, as the second 
and third twist are added on 
the same spindle, the twist from three 
operations would be uniform. 
Experience however that 
taining regular twist on crepe threads 
is a matter principally of 
equipment, speed, and care. 


say, 


twist is 


never 


more 


shows ob- 


first-class 


ann = 


Figure Ei ight 








for Crepe | 
a 
\y 
Fig. 21 
Tinkering with spindles is a very 


poor policy, and, when a= spinning 


machine gets in such shape that it is 
constantly making slack twist, a gen 
eral overhauling is necessary 

To get uniform twist the follow’n 
attention is required: 

(1) Follow 1p daily every spindle 
Feel the tension, and where slack re 
pair the spindle. A more positive 
method is found by using a direct 


reading spindle tachometer, 
shown in 


such as Is 
Fig. 23. 

(2) Clean the spindle belts weekly. 
Hold a piece of soft chalk against the 
belt so as to absorb the oil, and then 
the chalk off with a sharp 
knife, being careful not to injure the 
belt. 

(3) Test the tension on the spindle 
holders. Loosen up those that do not 
swing freely, and keep the spindle 
away from the spindle belt. 

(4) Keep the spindle belts tight 
and free from humps. Do not permit 
the belt to ride on the snindle-whorl 
flange, as that slows up the spindle. 

(5) Avoid speed much over 12,000 
r. p. m., as above that the spindles re- 
quire so much care that they cannot be 
followed up closely enough to produce 
uniform twist. 

(6) Make weekly twist tests on each 
spinner, starting No. 1 spindle 


scrape 


with 


and following in consecutive order 
the other spindles on the machine. In 
this way in the course im time test 
every spindle on the machine. 

(7) When cleaning and _ oiling 
spindles, they should all be tried be- 


fore the silk is put on the spindle 


Size of Part 

Now let us calculate 
part or the number of spindles that an 
operator run on 
turns per We 


the size of 


can two-thread 


inch. 


~O 
4 


will base our es- 


timate on the following 
speed and working rate: 


equipment, 


5B bobbin No. 78 holding Ibs. 
per bobbin of two-thread having 
three turns per inch and a _ spindle 


speed of 12,000 r. p. m. 
Universal four-arm fiver. 
A steaming take-up bobbin 
08 Ibs. per 


holding 
bobbin. 
Working Rates 

Doffing one spindle, 

Filling up 
.50 minutes. 

Time: As crepe yarns 
run 24 hours—that is, 
between shifts and at 
the machines are, 
the time, run 
cept that of 
bobbins off the friction rolls to 
vent friction burns or chafing. 
up to a certain limit it is less efficient 
to run spindles idle than to run 
creased part, the operators’ 


.10 minutes 
and laying on breaks, 
usually 
without 
lunch 
about 
attention, 


up the 


are 

stops 
time— 
16° ot 


a= 


for 
without 
setting take-up 
pre- 


As 


a de 
time should 


be calculated on not less than 25% of 
the full time operating and should be 
based on 25% ot 60 or 15 minutes (60 
—15 45 minutes ). 


\ 2-thread 70-turn at 12,000 spindle 


speed produces in one hour on one 
spindle 
12.000 x 6O 
282 yds 
TO x 36 
Doffing Factor 

If one steaming bobbin holds os 
Ibs., it contains (.c8 x 300,000 )-~ 2 
12.000 vds. less 10 shortening in 
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Fig. 22. Four-Arm Flyer 

twist, or 10,800 yds. If the threads 
twist up at the rate of 285 yds. an 
hour, the 10,800 vds will take 1o.800 

285 = 37 hours. In one hour the 
bobbin is empty I —— 37 .027 times. 
If one bobbin cals .IO0 minutes, the 
.027 bobbins that empty every hour 
will take .10 x .027 = .0027 minutes 
as doffing factor. 

If one No. 78 5B bobbin holds 
lbs., the number of yards are found 
thus: (.13 X 300,000)-——2=19,500 yds. 


2-thread. 
If the bobbins unwind at the rate of 
285 yds. an hour, 


In 19500-+-285 


one bobbin empties 


68.4 hours. In 


one 
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Fig. 23. Direct-Reading 


eter 


Spindle Tachom- 


the bobbin 
times. If 
the 
-O147 
the time 


part or 


hour 


OT47 
minutes 


empties 1 
one bobl 
-O147 
-OO7 4 
lost in 


—OS.4 
in takes .50 
bobbins require 


\dd 


large 


So x minutes. 


this covering 


50%, and we have .0074 x 1.5 


ott filling-up factor 
Piecing Factor 


\ well-made B 


B bobbin will aver 
than 


age less 10 breaks on 300,000 


vds. On one vard there will be to 


3 10.000 or 


285 


‘ ' 
breaks, and 


up each 


will be 285 x 


0000 33 on 


vds. twisted hour the 


breaks 0000 33 breaks 





or .0OO4 breaks If one break takes 
50 minutes, the .0094 breaks 
take O0904 X .50 OO47 nutes 
plus 50% time lost in covering a 
large part, or 1.5 X .0047 107 
piecin bactol 

lhe total number of spindles are 
ound by adding the tollowing 1 
tors and dividing them into the time 
unit, thus: 
Dothng tactor.. 0027 min. 
Filling factor....... OITI min 
Piecing factor...... 0070 min. 

0208 min 
If one spindle in one hour requires 


.0208 minutes’ attention, the operator 


can run as many spindles as .0208 ts 
contained in 45 minutes, or 45 
0208 2,160 spindles. 

In actual practice the maximum 


part is about 1,800 spindles, in order 


that a higher production per spindle 
may be attained. The production per 
spindle per hour 
12 xX .O056 
2: 0192 Ibs. per sp. hr 
To 
1.800 spindles x .0OOI9g2 x .go% 


efficiency 124 hrs. per week 385 lbs 


Opportunity for Tinsel Products’ 





American Manufacturers Require Labor- 


Saving Methods — Foreign 
By Harrison 
| T is the practice of French tinsel 
manufacturers to examine the 
hands ot applicants for employment 


establishments to 
the degree of moisture or perspiration 
normally present the skin. The 
slight sulphur content in this moisture 
is very 


in their determine 


on 


detrimental to tinsel, 


larly to silver 


particu- 


lahn, and every precaw- 


The first 
peared in the 


installment of 
March 17 


this 


Issue 


article ap 


Competition 
B. Williams 


tion is taken to avoid touching the 
spools with the fingers, although 
handling is of course necessary in 
tying the broken ends which fre- 
quently occur in rolling and in serv- 
ing. 
Defects in Steel Rolls 
The surface of the rolls used in 


flattening round wire to make tinsel is 
very important. In the first place the 


steel must be free from hair cracks. 
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BLEACHED COTTONS 


(Selling Points) 




















Strength of Fibre; 

A Permanent White; 

Low Cost; 

Production doubled ;- 

Where can you get all this 
except by bleaching 

with Solozwone ? 


We prove it! 


“Whe 
ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICALC, 


713 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


We also supply 


ALBONE 

(25 Vol. Peroxide) 
ALBONE ‘“C”’ 
( 100 Vol. Peroxide) 
R & H SODIUM PERBORATE 
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The trouble from this source may be 
appreciated when it is pointed out 
that the chief engineer of the Wright 
Aircraft Co. recently stated that out 
of over 100 crank shafts he examined 
for airplane motors, he could not find 
one that was free from hairline 
cracks, although their desire was to 
eliminate them if possible. In the 
tinsel industry they must be elimi- 
nated, as a hair crack, even though 
hard to see except under a fair power 
microscope, is still wide enough for 
the tinsel to squeeze into and this re- 
sults in a slight pull as the ribbon 
leaves the roll on its way to the 
spooler. This pull is enough to cause 
breakage. 

Another serious defect of every 
steel ever tried for tinsel rolls is small 
blow holes occurring as flat closed up 
bubbles in the polished surface. These 
holes may be only a fraction of a 
thousandth of an inch wide and yet 
they are fatal to tinsel rolling. The 
skill of roll polishers in finding them 
is unbelievable and while their pres- 
ence has never been wholly eliminated, 
the steel most free from them is al- 
ways sought. The remaining holes 
must be eliminated by grinding until 
a surface free from them is obtained. 
Subsequent grinding of a roll appar- 
ently free from holes may uncover as 
many as five or six at one time, and 
there is nothing to do but regrind un- 
til a layer free from them is found. 

A complete answer to this problem 
is available in the belief of the writer, 
although it has not yet been tried ow- 
ing to the elaborate cooperation neces- 
sary on the part of the steel people, 
which is hardly justified by the 
volume of steel used in the wire roll- 
ing industry in this country at the 
present time. 

It has frequently been observed by 
tinsel roll polishers that blow holes 
running in the direction of rotation of 
the roll, provided they are squeezed 
flat as are most of the holes occurring 
in the rolls, will not cause tinsel 
breakage. This is due to the fact 
that a cut in the ribbon parallel with 
its length, even though it splits the 
ribbon, does not weaken the tensile 
strength of the ribbon as one running 
across the ribbon does. Thus if we 
could handle the forging billet or roll 
bloom from which the rolls are made 
so that all minute gas holes are 
squeezed flat in such a manner that 
they have their narrow axis parallel 
to the sides of the roll the problem 
would be solved. Unfortunately the 
rolling of a bloom to a round, and the 
subsequent cutting off of slices from 
this round, brings the flattened blow 
holes in position across the roll face, 
Where they will do the most damage. 
The answer would of course be cast 
ingot, or slightly rolled bloom sheared 
into blanks and worked down under a 
Press, until it is the proper thickness 
t the roll and then a subsequent ma- 


a 
chining to bring it to the proper 
lameter without any forging what- 
ever on the edges. 

he best steel from the standpoint 
of fewest blow holes is a chrome 
Vanadium steel made for special roll 


pur The best steel from the 


| 
a 


poses. 
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standpoint of high polish is case hard- 
ened steel. In France, nickel steel is 
used with a very high nickel content. 


Roll Polishing 


Tinsel roll polishing is very im- 
portant. There are two methods in 
use. One is grinding and then a pol- 
ishing operation with rouge and 
finally polishing with feathers and 
oil. This is the French method. A 
better and cheaper method has been 
developed in this country known as 
the water lapping method. The roll 
is set up in a cylindrical grinding 
machine and light cuts with a coarse 
wheel made until the roll is round and 
uniformly marked by the grinding 
wheel. The feed is then stopped and 
the wheel allowed to remain in grind- 
ing position until the abrasive-loaded, 
wet-grinding, cooling fluid forced 
against the roll face by the grinding 
wheel has brought about a very high 
polish. In this operation absolute 
rigidity of the grinding machine fix- 
ture and roll bearings is essential, and 
it is necessary to grind the rolls in 
their original bearings which should 
be designed for this operation. This 
method is not available to the 
European tinsel maker whose crude 
babbitt bearings limit the process to 
center grinding and lapping. 


In the case of the crowned rolls 
the best grinding method is form 
grinding and water lapping, where the 
mill design permits, otherwise one is 
limited to center grinding upon a 
cylindrical grinder with a swivel bed, 
and subsequent lapping. This is a 
very unsatisfactory method because 
of the excessive lapping necessary, 
due to the rough surface from point 
contact of the flat faced grinding 
wheel and the inability to water lap. 


Tinsel Rolling 


All tinsel rolling in sizes over .0025 
inch wire, or in some cases over .003 
inch diameter wire, should be done 
upon flat rolling mills mills 
equipped with flat face rolls. In tinsel 
mills only one roll is driven, the top 
roll generally being the idler. It is 
necessary to have some means of ap- 
plying pressure to the top roll, and 
usually either two or four coil springs 
are used. Two springs of flat capac- 
ity of 200 Ibs. each will suffice for 
any wire likely to be encountered, in- 
cluding the large .007 wire used for 
pot rags. Provision should be made 
to prevent the rolls from coming in 
contact with each other when a wire 
breaks, as running together of rolls 
will quickly ruin the high polish. 


or 


In the flat roll mill two wires are 
always rolled at the same time, ex- 
cept in certain special machines used 
for making telephone tinsel where the 
large size of the wire, and the high 
strength of the bronze wire used, 
make the single wire flat mill possible. 
However, the design is not applicable 
to competitive tinsel manufacture as 
the high cost of this type of mill, 
necessitating parallel guiding of the 
rolls, and the impossibility of using 
any but very narrow rolls, put this 
type of machine out of the running in 


tinsel manufacture where polish must 
be secured on the product and where 
wire smaller than .0035 must for the 
most part be rolled. 


Various attempts have been made to 
roll more than two wires at the same 
time in the same mill, but no success 
has been made in this direction due to 
roll heating and to high production 
cost. The breakage of one wire gen- 
erally cuts off the others, requiring 
the rethreading of all the ends. 


When two wires are rolled at the 
same time in the same set of rolls, 
the wires should be kept moving over 
the roll surface in order that the buf- 
fing rolls or buffing blocks built into 
the rolling mill may have an oppor- 
tunity to clean the roll face before it 
has lost its polish. This wire move- 
ment should be arranged in such man- 
ner that the wires start about one-half 
inch apart in the middle of the roll 
face and gradually move apart until 
they are as near the edge as safety 
permits without danger of running off 
the roll, usually one-quarter inch from 
the edge. The traverse mechanism is 
driven from a countershaft under the 
mill table. In the manufacture of pot 
rag tinsel ribbon and telephone ribbon, 
this traversing is unnecessary as no 
polish is required and the wire is 
guided into any part of the roll at the 
moment free from blow holes. 


Labor Saving Features 


A tinsel rolling mill for use in this 
country, where labor is much more 
costly than in Europe, should em- 
brace many features not found neces- 
sary there. These may include the 
following: Large wire supply spool 
fixtures to obviate frequent shutting 
down to change spools. Automatic 
stops to stop the machine when the 
wire or the ribbon breaks. Automatic 
stop to function when either the wire 
spool is empty or the tinsel spool is 
full. Lease clock to stop the machine 
at any required yardage upon the 
tinsel spool. Automatic method of 
setting the spools so that the amount 
of losses from improperly set spools 
may be cut down. Spooling apparatus 
that will give tightly wound spools. 

This last requirement is by far the 
hardest to obtain as the pulling strain 
that will break the tinsel as it emerges 
from the rolls, to go to the spooling 
very low, perhaps two 
the smaller sizes. When 
considers that the spool upon 
which the tinsel is being wound, at 
perhaps one hundred and fifty revolu- 
tions a second, may weight from one 
ounce to half a pound, it may be read- 
ily seen that the slightest variation in 
the mill speed will instantly break the 
ribbon. Moreover, the tension upon 
the ribbon in the winding required to 
make hard spools is very close to the 
breaking strength of the ribbon; so 
close in fact that if a uniform tension 
apparatus is used and it is set so that 
the empty spool has the maximum pull 
upon the ribbon, the full spool with a 
wider pulling angle will consequently 
have only about half the original pull. 
Then the spool will be soft and possi- 
bly scrap, as a soft spool permits slid- 


device, is 
ounces in 
one 
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ing of the tinsel, which then rings 
over the adjoining ribbon and will not 
unwind. 

The best answer to this problem is 
found in a spindle for spooling which 
is sO mounted that it is free to re- 
cede from the mill in such manner that 
the filling spool will automatically in- 
crease the belt tension on the spindle 
drive. Another method is to drive the 
spooling spindle with a friction clutch 
so adjusted that the ribbon runs over 
a guide to the spool under uniform 
tension which is automatically main- 
tained by the driving clutch, the guide 
crowding in the clutch when the rib- 
bon tension slackens and relieving the 
clutch when the tension is too great. 
The chief disadvantage of this type 
is the skill required to set the clutch 
and the difficulty of maintaining a 
constant clutch friction factor. 

In the band drive spindle the chief 
difficulty is the effect of the atmos- 
phere upon the belt tension. By far 
the best tinsel spooling to date has 
been done upon the receding spindle 
type. A fixed laying roll or idler roll, 
about two inches in diameter and 
slightly narrower across the face than 
the spools, is mounted rigidly in posi- 
tion between the spindle and the mill, 
and the receding spindle is held 
against the laying roll by the belt 
tension. Thus when the spool begins 
to fill up, the larger diameter of the 
spool causes it to back away from the 
laying roll and the belt tension is 
increased in direct proportion 
greater tension is needed to keep up 
the ribbon winding tension. 


as 


Where Europe Leads 


In folling mill design, in spooling, 
and in roll polishing, the American 
manufacturer is far ahead of the 
European tinsel maker; but in quality 
of wire and in some cases in the 
appearance of the spooled tinsel after 
rolling from imported wire, the 
European maker has it over us. In 
rolling, the use of guides and laying 
rolls is harmful to the best polish on 
the ribbon and should be avoided. In 
the making of tinsel wire the Amer- 
ican manufacturer has not as yet pro- 
vided a solution of the adaptation of 
American wire-making machinery to 
the problem of securing a surface 
equal to that from dry drawing in 
single passes on the block. 

Probably the answer lies in the use 
of single blocks and dry drawing. 
The labor cost is not greater than 
with continuous machines and with 
the proper design of equipment, made 
in quantity, the quantity production 
of plated wire by the single pass 


method may yet be seen in this 
country. 
With over one hundred million 


people using tinsel daily in some form 
or other, and less than one per cent 
of it made here, and with a very fair 
protective tariff, the opportunity is 
here and will in time taken up. 
The most serious obstacle in the way 
of the establishment of an American 
tinsel industry is the necessity for the 
entering of this field upon the basis of 
(Continued on page 61) 


be 
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UESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Service on Mill Problems and Correspondence With Readers 





Removing Foreign Matter from 
Wool 


Technical 

We are finding considerable trouble to 
get straws, chaff, and bits of vegetable 
fiber removed trom our wool before card- 


Editor : 


ing. We have no cone duster and wonder 
if this is the reason. We do not under- 
stand how a cone duster can remove 


this material as it does not do much open- 
ing, and so far as we are able to look 
into the operation unless this is done the 


straw, chaff, etc., is not sufficiently 
freed from contact with the wool fiber 
to be removable by either gravity” or 
draft \ny help you can give us in this 
matter will be greatly appreciat.d 
(6518) 

The name “cone duster” suggests 
the real function of the machine; that 
is, the removal of dust, sand, and 
loose mattet The thorough removal 
of vegetable matter is a difficult me 
chant problem lon woolen varns 
the orted erease wool is. dusted 
previ scouring, and after drving 
the \ burr picked lor very 
seedy woo!) it mav be necessarv to 
burr picl t twice \ ist every 
woolen m has a burr picket lon 
worsted varns the sorted grease wool 
is ( rough a cone duster 01 
horizontal openet \fter scouring and 
drvyit e mill prete drv” card 
n ( irding Wi out nlineg 
Line ch assists in the removal 
t i ( the vegetable matte 

lor very seedy and burry wools, the 
card may have a= special burring 





ice These act accordme to two 


well-known principles: First, having 


roils at the teed end ot 


front of the 


two pairs of 
card set in 


Is 


ordinary teed 
moving ten times the 


} 
ro one pall 


speed of the other, thus drawing the 


fibers away from the burr, straw, etc 


leaving them somewhat loose or free 
and so more easily removed by the 


] } ° ] 2 . 
usual burr rolls and carding action. 
lhe second type utilizes crushing rolls 
to break the into 


vegetable matter 


minute pieces. The web from the first 
evlinder dotfer is removed by a comb 
carried to 
the crushing rolls which consist of a 
bottom roll and 
finely fluted top crush rolls 


and the sheet of wool is 


smooth two smaller 
lhe flutes 
are caretully rounded. The crush rolls 
ire set 8 an inch 


smooth roll, or thev mav rest 


TOOO to 12/TOOO oft 


from the 
on it without any additional pressure 
It is claimed that cards equipped with 


both burring devices will deliver a 


sliver tree from long pieces of vege 


table matter 


Some contend that one 


tvpe of burr will defy 


ill attempts to 


remove mechanically 


Returning to the question of open- 


ing the wool previous to scouring, 


opinions differ regarding the benefits 
i.’ } } . 
obtaine Where staple is vital do not 


use an oy 





‘ner as the process injures 
the staple 


this 


Comparative tests have 


proved Others believe that the 


advantages are greater than the dis- 
advantages. 

The following observed : 
(A) Considerable vegetable matter is 
removed along with the dust, sand, etc. 
(B) Wool is in better condition for 
scouring. (C) Cost of scouring is 
due to removal of so much 

may reach as 
high as 13% in some of the territory 
Actual tests have resulted in 
the removal of 10, 11, and 13% of 
dust, sand, and vegetable matter by 
means of the cone duster. (D) The 
carding facilitated. (I) 
There is and tear on the 


may be 


reduced 


earthy matter, which 


wools. 


process is 
less wear 
card clothing. 

In general, to assist you in your 
trouble we recommend 

(1) Careful sorting; have all fleeces 


well shaken previous to division into 


sorts 

(2) Use cone duster and be very 
careful to avoid a crowded feed 

(3) Equip cards with special burr- 


ny devices 
(4) Card 
results in 


“dry” if such procedure 


a cleaner sliver. (Drv card 


ing will shorten the staple, increase 


tlvings and noilage. ) 
(5) Recomb it 


If the wool is for woolen varns use 


necessary 


a burt 
} 


picker previous to carding or 


ive the wool carbonized 


Cockled Effect in Silk Stocking 
Fechnical Editor 

We are sending a 5-thread tram silk 
stocking and would ask you to advise us 
what 1s causing the streaks in the 


(6515) 


hose. 
The sample has a few “bands” or 
“rings” due to uneven silk. However, 
as these are not at all conspicuous, we 
judge that the reader does not refer to 
this trouble. 

The sample also has a series of hori- 
zontal streaks sometimes spoken of as 
cockled effects, which are the result of 
loops in some courses being inclined 
to the right of the normal position and 
the loops of the next course being in- 
clined to the left of the normal posi- 
tion. This trouble is not the result of 
uneven stitch length but is a result of 
peculiarity in loop position, 

The trouble is fairly common in 
both silk and rayon full-fashioned and 
circular-knit stockings. The first cause 
is using too fine a yarn for the gauge. 
By this we mean that a chiffon stock- 


ing made of five-thread silk should for 
normal knitting be made on a gauge 
much finer than any of those com- 
monly used today. This causes a ten- 
dency to sleazy knitting, even with a 
tight stitch. 

Another cause that is likely to con- 
tribute to this appearance is varying 
amounts of moisture in the silk varns, 
due to uneven conditioning or the ma- 
terial standing around after condition- 
ing. Sometimes allowing the stockings 
to dry out too much before boarding 
will tend toward this effect. The 
stockings should be boarded as soon 
after dyeing as possible or else be 
wet out again before boarding. 

x * * 


Allowable Variation in Cotton 


; sf 
Yarn Sizes 
Technical Editor: 

Will you please advise us what is 
allowed in variation for sizes of cotton 
varn when purchasing? For instance, in 
buying 40/1 yarn, how many points are 
allowed in variation from the actual siz- 
ing? Would the spinner be allowed to 
leliver 38/1 or 42/1 for the same count 
as 40/1: Would the buver be obliged 
to take varn in those sizes if he were 
buying 40/1? Any information you can- 
give us on this will be greatly ap 

(6519) 


preciate d 


Unless definitely specified at the 
time the contract is placed, it is un- 
derstood in the cotton varn trade that 
there shall be a tolerance of 5% above 
number 
count as de- 


and 5% below’ the 


ordered in_ the 


yarn 
yarn 
livered; and in the case of ply yarns, 
the tolerance applies to the singles and 
not to the finished or plied yarn, as 
the latter will vary with the twist used 
in plying. Thus a good delivery of 
20s single might range in count from 
19s to 21s, and of 40s single from 38s 
to 42s. 


FROM ARGENTINA 
TEXTILE WORLD: 

We beg to acknowledge receipt 
of your favor dated 9th February, 
and thank you for the very full 
information you have obtained for 
us on the subject of - . 

We are immediately getting into 


touch with the houses you mention 
and are quite confident that busi- 
ness will result. 


Yours very truly, 
Ss. A. FABRICA ARGENTINA 
DE ALPARGATAS. 
(Signed) R. Fraser, 
Manager. 





In this department, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, 
questions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE 


WORLD. 
damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 


Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 


In the case of 
In this way answers can be given which will 
Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, the markets, 
etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. All 
inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but 


as an evidence of good faith. 
will not be disclosed. 


The identity of those seeking information on technical subjects 


_ If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 
tion, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 


any expense is incurred. 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed by the correspondent’s 


name unless the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld. 
For prompt service, technical inquiries should be sent directly to the Technical Editor, 
TEXTILE WORLD, 65 Franklin St.. Boston, Mass. 





We are not going into the matter of 
moisture, but of course under ordinary 
moisture conditions the same yart 


tested at 6% moisture content and at 
© 


10% moisture content may vary four 
numbers, or even more in very fine 


counts. 
* *~ ” 


Selvage Torn from Terry Towel 
Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing one-half of a turkis 
towel which receives very hard usag 
The selvage has worn so that it has tor: 
from the towel. The selvage is mad 
with double ends on the bottom bean 
We have never before been confronted 
with this proposition, except on towels 
sold to athletic clubs. Is there any wa 
in which we can correct the apparent 
weakness existing between the selvag 
edge and the point where the terr 
starts? We have never had a complaint 
on our merchandise of this nature except 
as mentioned. Possibly the method 
the laundry or the extreme wear has 
something to do with this trouble Wi 
would be glad to receive comments co! 
cerning this selvage. (0514) 

The torn selvage is the natural r 
sult of wear, and the sample seems 
have given full service. In the cours 
of time the towel must wear out some 


where and the selvage is the place 
that naturally gives way first, as it 

only a single fabric whereas the bod) 
ot the towel contains 
There is nothing to show that unusual 


resulted 


two Warps 


laundering methods have 
the torn selvage. 

The threads that give way are th 
filling, and if you want to make 
stronger selvage you can use 


filling which would 


The con 


stronger yarn, 
probably increase the cost. 
struction of the selvage seems to b 
satisfactory, and we would not recom 
mend changing this. 

The inquirer states that the weak 
ness is at the part of the selvage next 
to the terry fabric. This is not tl 
case. The filling gives way at th 
extreme outer edge of the selvage 
where it doubles around the outside 
threads. We call attention to this 
point, not because it has any bearing 
on the problem, but to show that it Is 
the outer edge of the selvage which !s 
weakened first under the conditions 0! 
use. The threads are then 
raveled loose from the fabric and 
this freed condition it is only natural 
that the warp threads are broken also 

We think it is very likely that th 
towel is giving all the service that ca! 
you must 


¢ 


1e 


warp 


be expected of it, but if 
make a stronger selvage, the thing 
do is to use a stronger filling yart 


Weighting Silk and Rayon 
Stockings 


Technical Editor: 

Would you be kind enough to give 
a practical formula for weighting silk 
a small plant. I am knitting wom 
stockings made from 4-thread silk: pla 


(Continued on page 61) 





a 


W 
th 





on 


July 14, 1928 


over 150-denier rayon. The _ stockings 
are degummed in lots of 30 doz.; that is 
to say, 40 Ibs. of material. In one 
quality there are 10 Ibs. of silk and 30 
lbs. of cotton and rayon. In another 
quality 30 doz. contain 30 Ibs. of pure 
thread silk and 15 lbs. of mercerized 
tton. The degumming and dyeing 
are done in an open vat. (6517) 

A silk dyer with wide experience in 
weighting silk replies as follows: I 
gather from the above that the ques- 
tion relates to weighting silk after it 
has been made up into a stocking with 
some percentage of rayon. I do not 
know of any reason why this could 
not be done except that probably a 
very heavy percentage of weighting 
could not be accomplished without 
causing the silk thread to fill up so 
much as to change the appearance of 
the fabric. 

The stockings should be well boiled 
off and given a complete rinsing with 
three or more hot rinses. Then give 
them a slight sour with hydrochloric 
acid to kill all trace of the alkali of 
the soap bath. The materials neces- 
sary for weighting are as follows: 
bichloride of tin solution, phosphate 
of soda, and silicate of soda. 


A wooden tub or lead-lined wooden 
tub to hold from 50 to 100 gals. will 
be necessary for the tin solutions. 
Dilute the bichloride of tin solution to 
30° Be.; the solution should not be 
used at a temperature higher than 65 
to 70° F. Let the stockings soak in 
this cold solution for one hour, work 
them slightly, though it is not neces- 
sary to keep the goods moving all the 
time. After this, lift and let drain 
well and then wash in five or six 
changes of cold hard water. 


Then immerse in a bath of sodium 
acid phosphate solution of 6° Be. at 
a temperature of 145° F. for one hour, 
work slightly. Drain and rinse in 
three changes of hot water. Then 
immerse in a bath of sodium silicate 
of 4° Be. strength for one hour at a 
temperature of 135° F. After the 
silicate bath, the material should be 
rinsed in two hot rinses (about 130° 
F.) and then given a hot (135° F.) 
olive oil soap bath, about 10% based 
on the weight of the goods. Work 
for one hour and then rinse well. 
Then the stockings are ready for 
dyeing. : 

If it is 
weight, 


that is, 


desired to secure greater 
repeat the first two baths; 
the tin and phosphate baths, 
before giving the silicate bath. The 
ate and soap baths are the two 
ist operations in the process. You 
will probably have to make a careful 
selection of the dyestuffs used as tin- 
Weighted silk has a different affinity 
or dyestuffs than pure dyed silk has. 


* * * 


Finishing Napped Fabric 
Technical Editor : 

enclosed triangular swatch is a 
Sample for finish which we are trying to 
match with the square-shaped piece. We 
tulled the brown piece to about 12% 


loss in length and 52 in. wide, and napped 
It atter drying until the piece began to get 
tender. This took 18 runs over a double- 


acting napper. The result is that we have 
Not ‘he same even and complete degree of 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Correspondence with Readers—Continued 


cover as on the sample. Can you suggest 
how we can more closely approximate 
the desired result? (6508) 
You can obtain much better results 
on this character of finish by napping 
wet for one-third the number of runs 
the fabric will stand without becom- 
ing tender. Proceed to dry as usual 
and nap one-third the total number of 
runs in the dry state, and crop. Return 
to napper for the final third of the 
total runs, then dry, and crop to fin- 
ished sample. We might suggest that 
you full this fabric a trifle more in 
width than usual, as the napping will 
have a tendency to open up the weave. 
If narrow after finishing, steam 
tentering will overcome this difficulty. 


* x * 


Needle Breakage in Hosiery 


Manufacturing 
Technical Editor: 

With reference to your discussion 
relative to needle breakage in the 
manufacture of hosiery (printed in 
June 9 issue), I wish to give you our 
figures. We are at the present operat- 
ing machines varying from 39 gauge 
to 48 gauge, manufacturing all types 
of ladies’ full-fashioned hosiery from 
3- to 11-thread silk and artificial silk. 
Over a period of the last four years 
our average needle breakage has been 
127 needles per 100 doz. 

Hoping this information will be of 
some assistance to you, we remain 

Very truly yours, 
BERKSHIRE KNITTING MILLs, 
Reading, Pa. 
Technical Editor: 

Regarding needle breakage, we 
would state that our breakage is lower 
than that mentioned in your discus- 
sion. We use approximately 100 
needles to a machine in five and six 
months, 

Yours very truly, 
Mission Hosiery MILLs, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


* * * 


Variation in Stockings 
Technical Editor: 

We are sending you two stockings, 
one orchid and one tan. While both of 
these stockings are presumably made on 
the same machine, namely,  260- 
needle, 3%-in. diameter, and both are 





NEW whim of Dame Fashion— 

an addition to your present line 
—may cause you to “go shopping” 
for a new manufacturing unit. At 
such times Clearing House aid is in- 
valuable. Four replies were received 
to the following one-inch advertise- 
ment having as its objective a small 
narrow fabric mill— 


WANTED 


To Buy or Lease—NARROW FAB- 


RIC MILL with approximately 20 to 


50 looms. Submit full details. Ad- 
dress Adv. —, TEXTILE WORLD. 





“Produced very satisfactory results”— 
such was the verdict of the advertiser. 
Needless to say, they “got their mill.” 
Make an ally of the Clearing House. 
See pages 118 to 121, this issue. 





supposed to contain three ends of 13/15 
Japan and one end of 150-denier rayon 
twisted, we cannot quite understand the 
great variation in the feel. If it is pos- 
sible for you to give us the reason for 
the great difference in the feel, the orchid 
stocking being considerably softer than 
the tan, we would indeed be grateful to 
you. (6511) 

This is a difficult problem to solve. 
We have gone over the samples care- 
fully for construction and do not find 
anything there to warrant the differ- 
ence. We have sized the yarns, and 
while with this twisted combination it 
is impractical to attempt to separate 
the yarns, the weight of 120-yd. 
lengths is near enough alike so that 
there seems to be no question of yarn 
size being the factor causing the dif- 
ference. We have carefully gone 
over the filaments of rayon in each 
case and find both to bé 24 filament. 
The real silks are both three-thread 
as stated. We have checked the twist 
of the silk and rayon and see no dif- 
ference there. We have sat and looked 
at the stockings long enough to solve 
any ordinary question and rather con- 
clude that this must be a problem to 
be followed up in the manufacturing 
processes at the mill. 

* ~ * 


Obtaining Flat Effect on Braid 
Technical Editor : 

We are enclosing samples of braid 
numbered 1 and 2. You will notice 
that No. 1 is much more flat and has 
a more regular appearance than sam- 
ples labeled No. 2. Our customer is 
of the impression that the improved 
appearance of the No. 1 sample is due 
either to the type of yarn used or to 
the finishing of the yarn after dyeing. 

It is our contention that this flat effect 
is gained by some finishing operation 
after braiding. Is it possible to analyze 
this lace to determine the size of rayon 
used, with the approximate twist? Also 
do you know of any finishing operation 
which will give the lace the flat ap- 
pearance of this No. 1 sample? We can 
assure you any assistance in this direc- 
tion will be greatly appreciated. (6516) 

Analysis shows that the count of 
rayon in both No. 1 and No. 2 sam- 
ples is 150 denier, and that both yarns 
run very true to size. There is no 
discernible difference in the twist. The 
writer is taking for granted that the 
inquirer is aware of the fact that No. 
1 sample is a 64-carrier product, while 
the No. 2 samples were produced on 
machines. The difference 
in the “lay” of the samples may be due 
to the take-up arrangements of the 
two different braiders. 

As the latest catalog of the New 
England Butt Co. does not classify a 
60-carrier braider, we assume that the 
No. 2 samples were not made on a 
machine of this make. The No. 1 
sample, on the contrary, has the ap- 


60-carrier 


pearance of having been made on a 
New England Butt Co. machine. On 
this type of braider the take-up ar- 


rangement consists of three 1'4-1n. 
metal rolls placed horizontally, one 
above another. The draft depends 


upon the milled surfaces of the rolls, 
supplemented by weights and springs 
or weights and levers. These can be 
adjusted so as to exert quite a pres- 
sure on the braid, and as the material 


(203) 61 


passes in between the bottom and 
middle rollers and out between the 
middle and top rollers it is subjected 
to two “squeezings.” The result is an 
unusually flat braid. 


It is quite unlikely that the differ- 
ence is due to the yarn, or that the 
flatter braid was put 
finishing process. 


through any 
As a remedy for 
the rougher material we would sug- 
gest running it between two small 
steel rolls under moderate pressure. 
Keep the tension as near as possible to 
that under which the were 
braided. Too much tension would re- 
duce the width. If the desired effect 
cannot be obtained with the goods dry, 
try a little moisture (running over or 
between dampened flannel rollers) and 
experiment with the pressure. 


goods 


Tinsel Products 
(Continued from page 57) 





both the horizontal and the vertical 
trust. 

If one enters the field from the 
standpoint of one specialty only, the 
foreign manufacturers quickly cut the 
price on that item and force the manu- 
facturer to the wall. On the other 
hand, if one enters the field upon the 
basis of one step only, such as im- 
porting wire and rolling it, the price 
of wire goes up. The only safe 
method of approaching the matter 
would seem to be the spreading out 
over enough lines to make it impos- 
sibe for the European maker to stand 
the strain of a heavy price cut all 
along the line, although the European 
industry still would have the dumping 
advantage unless their own outside 
markets, such as the Orient and South 
American, were entered. 

Large quantities of tinsel are con- 
sumed in this country by manufac- 
turers who import tinsel ribbon and 
tinsel thread from Europe, and these 
manufacturers when offered a new 
American product accept the Euro- 
pean price cut on that product until 
the American raw product has gone 


off the market. If the market of 
these converters were secured the 
American tinsel manufacturer would 


be greatly assisted against temporary 
price cutting; he might establish a 
large domestic industry, and enter the 


South American and Oriental fields. 


Lawrence to Establish Perma- 
nent Exhibit of Its Textiles 
LAWRENCE, Mass.—A 
exhibit of the 
(jreater 


permanent 
textile products of 
Lawrence was opened late 
in June by the Merchants Association. 
A sufficient number of manufac- 
turers have signified their willing- 
ness to exhibit their products to make 
the affair a success. The purpose of 
the exhibit is to emphasize Lawrence’s 
position as an industrial center and to 
provide an educational feature for 
local residents and the thousands of 
tourists who visit the city annually. 
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Speed Reducers 
standardized Vertical-Shaft Type 
for Machine, Wall, or Floor 

\ new type of standardized speed 
educer has been designed by the 
soston Gear Works, Norfolk Downs, 
lass., for use on mixers, agitators, 
nd wherever else a_ vertical-shaft 
peed reducer is required. It can be 
onveniently fastened on the top of a 
machine, on a wall, or to the floor. 

[he type-V speed reducers are de- 
that the driven shaft can 
project above or below, or both. The 
special oil-tight construction prevents 
iny oil leakage. It is equipped 
throughout with Timken _ tapered 
roller bearings, and is fitted with 
high-grade phospher bronze worm 


signed so 


sears. The steel worms are hardened 
with threads ground and _ polished. 
The shafts are of high-grade steel. 


It is claimed that these vertical speed 


reducers will not fail under reason- 





V ertical-Shaft Speed Reducer 





able overloads. The same ratios are 
obtainable with these vertical speed 
reducers as with type-T Boston 
speed reducers. 


Trap for Process Steam 


Self-Adjusting to 75 Lbs.—Renew- 
able Monel Valve Parts 

new trap for steam, 

vn as Type S-75, has been brought 


process 


v the Sarco Co.. Inc., 183 Madi- 
\ve. N. Y. It is self-adjusting 
0 to 75 Ibs., and ts nickel-plated 
union inlet connection. It is 
imended by the manufacturers 


dressers, bleaching kiers, 
ng kettles, dye vats, drvers, dry- 
and installations 
process steam is used up to 75 


lashers, 


ng forms, similar 


ressure. 
vv-walled helical bellows are 
led to afford long lite to the 


It is claimed that these 


1 
have, under 


element. 


actual tests, 


¢ Als gone 

: ; 

NS AT Over 3,000.000_ c\ cles of 
expansion and = contraction without 


The monel-metal valve head 
at have been made easily renew- 


ve tor economy in service The 


/ a 


SARCO Weae 
HELICAL ot are 
TuBinG 5 ? 


ea 


Trap for Process Steam, Type S-75 





Sarco Type S-75 


is factory adjusted 
and works on widely varying pressures 


as well as on steady pressures. It has 
large capacity, due to a large valve 
area and a quick high lift when 
discharging. 

Centrifugal Extractor 
Large Extracting Capacity and 


Small Space Requirements 

An extractor known as the “Ameri- 
can QO. T.” designed to meet the 
requirements of textile manufacturers, 
has been placed on the market by the 
American Laundry Machinery Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Among the 
incorporated in the design of 
chine are: large extracting capacity 
with small floor space; ease of loading 
and unloading, due to the low height 
of the machine; a _ basket that is 
especially finished (“silk finished”) to 
prevent injury to silk or rayon in 
skein or finished product during the 
extracting process; simplicity of 
control, quick starting and stopping; 
safety features which 
possibility of starting the machine 
while the basket cover is open, or 
when the brake is on, and also prevent 
the opening of basket cover while the 
machine is in motion; a construction 
which makes the machine adapted for 
use in piece-goods and hosiery mills; 


features 
this ma- 


prevent any 


absence of any necessity for special 
base, as the machine is equipped com- 
plete with a foundation base ring upon 
which is mounted the tripod castings 


suspending the curb and basket; either 


48-In. Underdriven O. T. Motor-Driven Extractor 


belt drive to suit all mill 

low price; and construc- 
designed for long life. The 
extractor was shown for the first time 
at the 1928 Knitting Arts Exhibition 
in Philadelphia. 


motor or 
conditions ; 
tion 


Two Micrometer Calipers 

One Measures from 1” to 2”: the 
Other, from 2” to 3” 

The Brown & Sharpe Mfg. 

Providence, R. I. 
market 
known 


Co., 
is putting on the 
new micrometer calipers 
as Nos. 60 and 62. These are 
graduated to read in thousandths of an 


1 


inch 


two 


. or they may be obtained to read 





Micrometer Caliper No. 60 


in hundredths of a millimeter. 


one inch to 


No. bo 
No 
62 measures trom two inches to three 
Both 


measures from two; 


have solid anvils and a simple 


adjustment for wear of the measuring 
surfaces. 
to the 


In design they are similar 
present Brown & Sharpe 


Micrometer Calipers Nos. 61 and 63, 





Micrometer Caliper No. 62 


except that they do not have clamp 
rings. They may be furnished with 
or without standards and with or 
without ratchet stops 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


Corton for spinning, Process and ap 
paratus for preparing 1,674,702 
M. A. Roth, Lille, France \ssigned 
to society Le Blat W L 16 Lille 
France 


Fasprics, Apparatus for treating. 1, 
675,160. FE. J. Carroll, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Assigned to The American 
Laundry Machinery Co., Cincinnati, 
cz 


GRIPPING device for 
1,675,132. W. T. Prescott, Lawrence, 
Mass. Assigned to U. S. Bobbin & 
Shuttle Co., Providence, R. I. 

KNITTING machines, Yarn-cone-holding 
attachment for. 1,675,241. k P 
Bacon and W. C. Ward, Tryon, N. C. 

Loom. 1,674,732. J. Savannah, 
Ga Assigned to  Lucas-Lamborn 
Loom Corp., New York 

Loom dobby. 1,674,862. A. A. 
Worcester, Mass. 


shuttles, Bobbin. 


Lucas, 


Gordon, 
\ssigned to Cromp 


ton & Knowles loom Works, 
\\ orcester, Mass. 

Loom lay mounting 1,674,963 P 
esters, Viersen, Germany. Assigned 


Vereinigte Seidenweberein A. G., 








\nrath, German 

Loom stopping mechanism, Weft cor 
trolled 1,074,864. V. H. Jennings 
and H H. Watson, Worcester, Mass 
\ssigned to Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Worcester, Mass 

Loom, Weft replenishing 1,674,800 
\. A. Gordon, Worcester, Mass As 
signed to Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Worcester, Mass. 

Looms, Jacquard mechanism for l, 


674,854 E J Dacey, Worcester, 
Mass. \ssigned to Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Looms, Weft-replenishing mechanism 
for automatic. 1,674,861. \ \ 


Gordon, Worcester, Mass. Assigned 
to Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass. 

PickeEk-stick motion, Parallel. 1,674,809. 
E. E. Talbot, Fall River, Mass 

SuvutTtie. 1,675,204. E. Ayola, Monterey. 
Mexico. 

SHUTTLE. — 1,675,303 P. L. Spencer, 
Millbury, Mass. Assigned to J. H. 
Williams Co., Utica, N. Y. 

STOCKING. 1,674,627 i A. 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

STRAND detector and detainer. 
W. P. Williamson, 
Assigned to Ludlow 
Ludlow, Mass 


and other materials, Apparatus 
1,674,786. E. Mol 
Gaye, Brussels, Belgium 

1,674,871 
Mass. As 
Knowles Loom 


Mass, 


Allen, 


1,675,010. 
Mass. 


Associates, 


Ludlow, 


Mig. 


PEXTILI 
for acidulating. 
inghen and J. 

Weer detecting mechanism. 
S. A. Nelson, Worcester, 
signed to Crompton & 
Works, Worcester, 





18-In. Underdriven O. T. Belt-Driven Extractar 
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LANE 
CANVAS BASKETS 


Have established an enviable reputation 
among mill men for economical and uni- 
formly satisfactory performance. 





OBLONG STYLE 


Mede also square. Some are Standard for 30 years ROUND STYLE 

perferated for steaming. Others All Lane baskets built on spring 
meunted on sturdy casters. All steel frame with flexible eye 
are perfectly smooth inside. joints. The yielding quality of 


this construction prevents bead- 
ing or breaking. 


Write for Catalog No. 90. 





W.T. LANE & BROS. — Manufacturers — POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. | 


NS 








THE ROUTE TO MARKET 


Much cloth from southern cotton mills follows a tri- 
angular route to market: viz., from southern mill to 
northern finishing plant; from northern finishing plant Bd) for 
to eastern warehouse; and from eastern warehouse NG 
back to southern consumer. Southern piece goods fin- OURS THE XTILE MI Soe S 
ishing plants eliminate at least one—frequently two— Mal 
legs of the cloth’s triangular route to market. 


) 


COST REDUCTION 


\ 


In Georgia, Alabama, and the Chattanooga District aN A type of service that assists 
—the territory served by the Central of Georgia lines NE in solving the problems which 
—are excellent sites and adequate railroad transporta- * constantly arise in mill 
tion facilities for cotton piece goods finishing plants. AD operation. 


Write us for descriptions. 


We work with department 


Ne) overseers to bring about Cost 
J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent Ss ae nia 5 


fl —— mm hoy ey om — oo 


CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 


413 Liberty Street, West, 


BARNES TEXTILE Wl © 


Savannah, Georgia . , SERVICE. mt 


arg 


101 Milk St. Sim 


} 
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MILL_NEWS 











| COTTON | 
f in 


\ew Construction and Additions 
Saratoga Victory Mills, Albertville 
Guntersville, Ala. This company, 


\ 1 is building mills at Albertville 
Guntersville, was recently incor- 
rated at Dover, Del., with 117,500 
shares of stock, no par value. Although 
4 separate corporation, the majority of 


mon stock is owned by the Ameri- 
can Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Alabama Mills Co., Birmingham, 
\la., is reported to have awarded con- 
ict to Curtis & Marble Machine Co., 
Worcester, Mass., for $10,000 worth of 
loth room machinery to be distributed 
umong several of the mills the company 

suilding in Alabar.a. 


Caroline Mills, Inc., Carrollton, 
Ga. A new yarn mill recently organ- 

| at Carrollton has begun operation, 
ight and day. It is a two-story brick 
structure, electrically equipped. There 
ire 100 people employed. 


L. H. Gilmer Co. of Louisiana, 
Shreveport, La., has been purchased by 
Tharp, Shamokin, Pa, L. U. 
others of Philadelphia. 

elected as follows: 
Chester Tharp, president; Gearge Bev- 
eridge, vice-president and general mana- 
ver: Randle T. Moore, vice-president 
ind treasurer: L. U. Kinder, secretary 
and director; and Andres Quarbes, di- 
aaa 


tr 


{ ster 
Kinder and 
(Jtheers were 


It is said that the new manage- 
ment will make extensive purchases of 
idditional machinery and will enlarge 
the mill 


Carolina Cotton and Woolen Mills, 
Co., Leaksville, N. C., expects to let 
contract at an early date for an addi- 
tional building to its rug plant. 


*Rollinson Mills, Inc., Rocky Mount, 
N. ( Contract for the plush and 
velours mill which this new company is 
building has been awarded to D. J. Roe, 
Rocky Mount, who will have building 
completed in 120 days. 
ing shipped from Germany. 


Looms are be- 


*Hart Cotton Mills, Tarboro, N. C. 
Through the Charlotte, N. C., offices 


Lockwood, Greene & Co., 
neers +} 


Inc., engi- 
ie following contracts have been 
the Hart Cotton Mills : Com- 
plete power and light wiring installa- 


*. H. Bouligny, Inc., Charlotte ; 
motors ind = transformers, Carolina 
Ele 1 Equipment Co., Raleigh, 
N transmission material, Bond 
Found: & Machine Co., Manheim, 
Pa | heating system, W. T. Bran- 

1 Charlotte 

Guyan Mills, Inc., Valley Falls, R. 
\ recently moved their plant 
Ir wtucket, R. I.. are now in op- 
erat in the former Frank Wood 
Mig plant All the machinery in 
the Pawtucket plant was moved to Val- 
ley and some additional machinery 
pure 


nee (S. C.) Mills are reported 
nning the extension of their 

m to accommodate 500 addi- 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., 
iburg, are the 


ul engineers 
received July 17. 


previous mention of project 


*Manetta Mills, Lando, S. C., have 
completed the steel work on the new 
dye house which they are constructing. 


Fact and Gossip 
Magnolia (Ark.) Cotton Mill Co. 


is running at capacity. 


Pepperton Cotton Mills, Jackson, Ga. 
A contract has been signed by the city 
council and the Pepperton Cotton Mills 
to extend the town water main to serve 
the plant and the village of the mill. 


*Androscoggin Mills, Lewiston, Me. 
Decision of June 26 to liquidate this 
mill was reversed at a recent meeting. 
New purchasers organized with Walter 
S. Wyman, Augusta, president of the 
Central Maine Power Co., as treasurer; 
William B. Skelton, Lewiston, as at- 
torney ; and George Otis Spencer, E. H. 
Maxcey, Philip ¥. 
Charles E. Inches, 
of the Androscoggin 
Operations will be 
mill. 


S. Slater & Sons, Inc., Webster, 
Mass., resumed operation on full time 
at their North Village plant on July 9, 
following a layoff of 2 weeks 


Denormandie, 
formerly treasurer 

Mills, directors. 
continued in the 


Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass., are 
planning to sell 50 tenement houses 
The property has an estimated value of 
$500,000. 


Boott Mills, Lawrence Mfg. Co., 
Merrimack Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass., 
and Merrimack Woolen Mills, Dracut, 
Mass., will omit their usual vacations 
and will operate uninterruptedly during 
the summer. 


Nashawena Mills, New Bedford, 
Mass., have been granted a 1927 tax re- 
bate of $22,806, the basis of settlement 
being a reduction of the spindle valua- 
tion from $16 to $13. 


Whitman Mills, New Bedford, Mass 
Directors have approv:d a_ refinancing 
plan for this company which will entail 
issuing notes to the amount of $750,000 
and a new issue of common stock. Under 
this plan all present common stock will 
be changed to no par value stock and 
22,500 additional shares will be issued, 
making 52,500 shares of no par com 
mon stock altogether. A special meeting 
of stockholders will be held July 17 to 
act upon this plan. 


Springfield (Mass.) Webbing Co., 


reopened July 9 after one week's shut 
down 
Atlantic Insulated Wire & Cable 


Co., Rome, N. Y., was incorporated last 
week for the manufacture of cotton and 
silk covered wire for various purposes 
Mirectors of the firm are all identified 


with the Rome Wire Co., including H. 7 


Dyett, H. W Barnard and ( R 
Keeney 

*Cannon Mills Co., Kannapolis, N 
Cc. Stockholders have approved the plan 


for the merger of 9 plants of the Can 
non group of mills which includes the 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills, Concord and 
Kannapolis; Gibson Mfg. Co., Franklin 
Cotton Mills, Inc., and Hobarton Mig 
Ce. Concord: Fatterson Mig Co., 


China Grove; Barrington Mfg. Co., 
Rockwell, and the Kestler Mfg. Co., 
Salisbury. Capitalization of these mills 
is approximately $20,000,000. The new 


company will issue 1,000,000 shares 





P Watch-Dogs of the Weave Room 


You can check the looms that are stealing time when you 
link up Loom Pick Counters with watchful overseers. 
You can pick out the laggards and get more picks by 


getting more running-time. 


You may estimate that running-time will average about 
65°, Put VEEDER-Root 


Pick Counters on looms and you'll catch some running 


of the weave-room day. 


short of your estimate. Running away with your profit! 


You can readily figure running-time from the records of 
VEEDER-Root Pick Counters. A loom that should 
make 130 picks per minute may show but 32!/7 per 
minute—and show it is going but 25‘, of the running 
Then it’s 


stepped-up the pace of the weaver. 


time. time your overseer stepped in, and 


Use Veeder-Root “watch-dogs of the weave room” to 
detect looms that steal time, operatives that waste time; 


loom fixers that lose time for both. 


Veeder-Root | extile Counters can be applied to every 
machine and work-situation in a mill. They will help 


you to solve any production-problem or labor-problem 





Write for Textile Counter booklet T-1, or ask to try 
one of the Counters. 

—— See Also 

CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 

—— CATALOG——— 


a feOO Jinconroraren 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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IXL NEATSFOOT OIL 


100% pure silk soaking oil which fulfills every 
requirement. 


ATLAS SILK OIL 


Essential in the manufacture of Jersey Cloth, 
Silk and Rayon Knit Goods. 


ATLASOL 


A stainless and odorless penetrator contain- 
ing no mineral oil. Absolutely soluble with- 
out aid of soaps. For silk throwing and con- 
ditioning of rayon. 


Atlas Refinery - - - Newark, N. J. 


Textile Oil Specialists since 1887 


400 MILL 


500 MILL 


BLUE RIVER CRYSTAL 


of wieheheheheharere a ee ee ee ee es se eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee se ee ee ee ‘ie a en nn nnn esse 
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a... starches are manufac- 
tured by carefully controlled 


 MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAL | 


Have You Ever Heard This One? 


“Our oil is just as good— 


as Philadelphia Silk Oil’ 


and standardized methods. Purity 
and uniformity are guaranteed. 
Economy and efficiency are proved 
by the constantly increasing num- 
ber of exacting textile manufac- 
turers who are getting satisfactory 
results by using our starches espe- 
cially selected for their conditions. 


a iEV Colt my Laem me y 


Te Philadelphia P. 


Recommendations are based ee \\ SS 


upon intelligent investigation cf 
It’s only natural that 


PHILADELPHIA SILK OIL 


which has met the exacting requirements of the 
silk for over be 


each individual problem. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place New York City 


Branch Offices: 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON GREENVILLE, S. C 
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industry twenty years should 


used as a basis of comparison. 

Whether it’s one ounce--one drum—or 
hundred drums you will never find any variation 
in uniformity. 


PHILADELPHIA SILK OIL CO. 
Phila., Pa. 


AAAAA 


3rd and Dock Sts., 


one 
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Mill News—Continued 


par common stock and $700,000 worth of 
preferred stock. It is stated that there 
li be no change in management of the 


11S. 


Roanoke Mills Co. and Rosemary 
Mfg. Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C. Sim- 
ms Co., manufacturers of beds, are 


reported to have purchased a 
ck of stock in these companies. 


Wade Mfg. Co., Wadesboro, N. C., 


iperating on a 4!4 day schedule. 


large 





Jenkin’s Mills, Inc., Greenville, 
S. C., was sold at auction last week to 
Blythe & Bonham, as attorneys, for 
S5 000, 
= - i 
WOOL 
eR 





New Construction and Additions 

M. J. Mack Textile Corp., Stafford 
Springs, Conn., is reported to have re- 
modelled the building in School St., for- 
merly occupied by the Beckwith Card 
Clothing Co., and to have installed 8 
broad looms for the production of 
vorsted and rayon fabrics. 


H. T. Hayward, Franklin, Mass. 
[his company is reported to have closed 
bids July 9 for the construction of a 


weaving and = spinning building. The 
Charles T. Main Co., Boston, Mass., is 
cneimneer. 


Waucantuck Mills, Uxbridge, Mass., 
are completing installation of 4 new 
Johnson & Bassett woolen mules. 


*Worcester (Mass.) Textile Co. All 
machinery in this plant will be moved to 
the plant ot the Hansahoe Mfg. Co., 
Valley Falls, R. L., which this company 
recently purchased, and additional new 
machinery will be bought. The date of 
moving 1s still uncertain. 


Fact and Gossip 


‘J. W. Moulton & Son, Inc., Athol, 
Mass., which was incorporated on June 
22 with 250 shares of stock without par 
value has organized by the election of 
the following directors: 
John W. Moulton, Jr., president; J. 
Warren Moulton, treasurer, and May 
Belle Moulton, clerk. They are to oper- 
former Adams Silk Co., Inc., 
plant to make satinets. 


Jefferson (Mass.) Mfg. Co. is now 
rating its Eagle Lake mill at full ca- 
pacity day and night. 


Nemasket Worsted Mills, Middle- 
Mass. Property of this mill, at 

on June 28, was bid in by 

ve 1). D. Sullivan of Middleboro for 
$12 Bid covered parcel No. 1, listed 
é res of land on East Main St., 

t buildings, 


officers and 


ate the 


divided into weaving, 

finishing and dyeing depart- 

Power equipment was included. 

by the company 

for $17,500. Machinery was 
rately and brought $27,000 


Ellis Mills, Monson, Mass. 
t force at the No. 3 plant ot 
pany has resumed work after a 

lay off. The night force at 

ll has also resumed work after 
a short vacation. 


Hami ilton Woolen Co., Southbridge, 
SS., commissioned Raymond M. 
ot that town as agent to sell 


llings owned 


A. D: 


its tenement property and vacant land 
and idy several of each have been 
disposed of at private sale. 

eh 


previous mention of project. 


C. J. Amidon & Son, Hinsdale, N. H., 


have closed down temporarily. 


*Passaic (N. J.) Worsted Spinning 
Co. is now operating on a reduced basis 
and curtailment is in progress. The 
company will discontinue production in 
July or August. <A portion of the ma 
chinery will be sold for use in a New 
England mill, according to report, while 
the remainder will probably be held at 
Passaic. Mill property has not been 
disposed of. 


Wolfenden, Shore & Co., Inc., Card- 
ington, Pa., are reported to have an 
nounced the permanent closing of their 
mills within the next 60 days. It is said 
that the property, including tract of 
about 20 acres of land, will be placed on 
the market. 

Cedarburg (Wis.) Woolen Mills are 
operating on full time in their worsted 
department and expect to be in full pro 
duction in the blanket department in the 
early fall. 


— 
{ KNIT | 
, 


a 








New Construction and Additions 

Griffin (Ga.) Hosiery Mills. It is re- 
ported that this company will erect a full 
fashioned hosiery mill in Gresham 
Heights, Griffin, which will be in opera 
tion about Oct. 1. 

*Chester Knitting Mills, Rome, Ga. 
Work has begun on the new dye room 
and finishing plant for the 
Knitting Mills. 


*Superior Mfg. Co., Hoosick Falls, 
y. Y., has construction of new ware 
house addition nearly a It is 


Chester 


expected to be ready for use by Aug. i 

Propper Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Long Island City, N. Y., having 
40,000 shares of common stock 


issued 
gat S352 
share, are reported to be planning the 
addition of two stories to the plant and 
the installation of 50 additional full fash 
ioned knitting machines, which will be 
ready for operation about Sept. 15. It is 
said that it is 


also planned to increas« 


the capacity of the dyeing and finishing 


plant of the company at Elmhurst 

*Consumers 
Sherburne, N. Y., with capital « 
have taken over the L-K Hosiery Co., 


Hosiery Mills, Inc., 


{ $75,000, 


Inc., Utica, N and will move all ma 
chinery about Sept. 1 from the Utica 
mill to Sherburne where a new mill is 
under construction. Equipment consists 
of 60 latch needle machines, 30 ribbers 
9 loopers and 10 sewing machines. Of 
ficers of the Consumers Hosiery Mills, 
Inc., are Louis K. Lindsey, president and 
general manager; John Mix, vice-pres 
ident, and E. H. O’Com ecretary and 
easurer. J. L. Gad 


tendent 


*Melrose Hosiery Mills, High Point 
N. C., have taken ov buildit 
High Point former] ( upied 
Rose Furniture Co., for expanstiot 

*Richland Knitting Mills, Robesonia, 
Pa., added 3 jacquard knitting machines 


and 5 sewing maachin s to their equip 


- » 1.1. 
ment when they moved from Richland to 
Robesonia. lant operating with a 
force of 25 people and night operation 


will be resumed this week. 


*Powell Knitting Co., Spartanburg, 
S. C. Contract for complete sewerage 
and water installation for this company 
has been let to the McClelland Co., Char 





l Detter Lubri bric I 








| 
The Best Cure for Oil 
Spots is 


Prevention -° 


TRADE MARK 


NON- 


UNITED STATES 


— SS VIO LVS] 


RECISTERED IN 


DOIL 


PATENT OFFICE 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 





ve 


Stays in Bearings— 
and off the Product 


=> 


By using NON-FLUID OIL, as 70°° of 
the textile mills do — you not only stop 
this depreciation - ty preventing it 


=e 


but you also get better — longer lasting 
lubrication that saves power, lessens stop- 
pages for repairs and replacements — 


and you actually save money on your 
lubrication costs — for it lasts several 
times as long as liquid oil. 


‘ 


Send in coupon for testing sample 
and text book, “Lubrication of 
Textile Machinery.”’ 


I Oh Sa _—eeeeee ee —— 


| iii | 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 

| ——CATALOG —— | 

| staeaseesenseecsneecnenceccnseucasssccnssecassscaaaseaaasess dumatael 

| N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. P.W. 7-14-28 

Please send bulletin “Lubrication of Textile Machinery” 


: and samples of NON-FLUID OIL for purposes checked below s 
Shafting 





Pickers 
( ards 


Spinning Frames 


Looms 
Twister Rings Motors 


Ball Bearings 


Chain Drives 


> 2 
: NAME... o.50 : iacpmialaatene-e naw a meeee imercw ed emanien Oats | 
| MILL NAMI | 
€ 


ADDRESS 


NEW YORK 6 NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 
MAIN OFFICE: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Warehouses: 
CHICAGO, ILL. PROVIDENCE,R.I. 
ST.LOUIS,MO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
NEW ORLEANS,LA. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ATLANTA,GA. 
CHARLOTTE,N.C. 
GREENVILLE,S.C. 
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TT’ S EASY THE EASTWOOD WAY | ES OnE INCH STAPLE & 
THE EASTWOOD Winder or Spooler | 


For SILK, RAYON, COTTON or MERCERIZED produced at high speed 
YARN 
From the Skein 


Eastwood new traverse motion gives a two inch variation in throw of 


traverse without changing cams 

















For Standard, Cone—Braider or Any Type Spool 
Spiral Gear or Variable Speed Drive 






STOKES WOOL CUTTER 


makes 300 cuts per minute any length up 
to three inches and will handle four to 
eight ends of wool or rayon roving. 














View of Driving 
End — Note’ the 
Spiral Gear Drive 
(Patented) Mo- 
tor Attached 





A similar machine is furnished for making 


SILK OR RAYON FLOCK 


Full information and quotations on request. 


F. J. STOKES MACHINE COMPANY 
5848 Tabor Road, Olney, P. O., Philadelphia, Pa. 












Benjamin Eastwood Co., Paterson, N. J. 
Represented in the South by CAROLINA SPECIALTY CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


















A LT 
LOOMS - - WARPERS : - COP PERS 
EL TL. 

























































































St 
LEADERS r 
Among Artificial Yarns & Fabrics Manufacturers ' h D d bl 
on two continents pronounce e epen a e 
The JOHNSON WARP-SIZING MACHINE Slub Catcher 
The Indispensable Factor ~ 
In the preparation of Rayon, Celanese and Spun Silk 
Warps for the loom. ONE PIECE L 
NON-ADJUSTABLE Ne 
ee 
KLOTSCO Cleaner i 
Wr 
FUNCTIONS ALWAYS 
NOTHING TO GET OUT OF ORDER 
A 
Pas Seliaacn Parubdl Werisieias Madiee thet. Thousands in use by the leading manufacturers 
Even application of size 
INSURES T ' ot ; ™ M 
: Thorough, even drying throughout the warp ° 
TO aes 1 dis W.J. Klots Raw Silk Cleaner Co., Inc. 
‘omplete control of the stretch 
“IT STAYS PUT” 
CHARLES B. JOHNSON, 10 Ramapo Ave., Paterson, N. J. ee harry tee Bareler a 
British Representative Southern Representative Lavigne @ Suter consoilbuten fexraz Universal Winding Co. ; B. 
Textile Accessories Limited (Send for Gibbons G. Slaughter 200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. a Providence, Rhode Island +e 
Manchester, England circular) Charlotte, N. C. ms 
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Mill News—Continued 


N ee by Lockwe od, (,sreene & ee 
Spartanburg. 


Foct and Gossip 
William Carter Co., 
s., will 


Springfield, 
reopen July 16 after a 2 


weeks’ shutdown. 


Blood Knitting Co., Amsterdam, 


N , resumed full time operations July 
y aiter a week's shutdown for vacation 
3 inventory. 


Bailey Knitting Mills, Fort Plain, 
Y., have sold property to Joseph 

according to deed filed with the 
cr ty clerk. 

E. M. H. Knitting Mill, Burlington, 
N. C., is reported incorporated with 
capital stock of $25,000, by Lynn B. 
Williamson and others. 


7 


— 


£rlanger Knitting Mills, Piqua, Ohio, 
have been organized with $100,000 capi- 
talization, and will be located on 2 floors 
of the building formerly occupied by the 
Imperial Underwear Co. Milton S. Er- 


langer, president of the Erlanger Cot- 
ton Mills Co., Lexington, N. C., and the 
B. V. D. Co., Inc., New York, is presi- 
lent; A. L. Flesh, vice president of the 
\tlas Underwear Co., is vice president ; 
Robert E. Heyn, of the B. D. V. Co., 


Inc., secretary; H. E. Sims, secretary of 


\tlas Underwear Co., is treasurer. 


Imperial Knitting Mills, Philadel- 
Pa. Involuntary petition in bank- 

1 has been filed against this con- 
cern, manufacturers of knitted ties, by 
ey representing Hoffner Silk Dye- 

¢ Co. Myron Edelman, and Pyramid 
Knitting Mills. Insolvency and prefer- 
tial payments are averred in the 


1 


Knoxville Knitting Mills Co. and 
Standard Knitting Mills, Knoxville, 


lenn., were damaged by a recent flood. 


Paul Knitting Mills, Inc., Pulaski, 
Va. Semi-annual inventory was taken 
| necessary repairs made at the plants 
is company during the recent an- 
nual vacation of one week. 





SILK 


New Construction and Additions 
Jennings Silk Co., Holyoke, Mass., 
new company which has been formed 
manufacture silks and rayons in the 

Mill at Holyoke, is headed by 

Wellington G. Reynolds, president, and 

James J. Jennings, treasurer. Company 
capitalized at $50,000. Plant is 
upped with 100 looms which were 

hased from the Lyman Mills, and 
winding and warping ma- 
Operations will begin on Aug. 


Altoona (Pa.) Textile Co. is said to 
ng the enlargement of its plant. 

yet been decided whether the 
will build an addition or take 


ther building. 


Margolin & Baten, Athens, Pa., will 

n t bids on revised plans for a 
addition to their mill, esti- 
cost $75,000, with equipment. 
ilds, Sayre, Pa., is architect. 


Fact and Gossip 

: B. Edmund David, Inc., Wrightsville, 

e h closed on June 30 for inven- 
resumed full time operation in 

ach ¢ rtment. 


previous mention of project. 





RAYON 


New Construction and Additions | 
*American Enka Corp. It is an- 
nounced that a site has been selected for 
the American Enka Corp. rayon plant 
and that its location will be disclosed 1 
about 2 Negotiations will be 
closed when the city 


weeks. 
sel cted agrées to 


various conditions laid down by the 


company. 

*Industrial Rayon Corp., Covington, 
Va. Plans for the Industrial Rayon 
Corp.'s plant at Cevington are being 
drawn in the office of the architects, 
J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. ¢ 
and bids will be asked for within about 
two weeks. 





*Dupont Rayon Co., Richmond, Va 
Construction of this new rayon plant at 
Ampthill began this week. W. I 
Twing is superintendent in charge of 
the project. 
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| DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 








New Construction and Additions 

Slater Co., Inc., Webster, Mass., 1s 
reported to be planning to erect an addi 
tion to its East Webster plant. Several 
houses on the site on Worcester St. will 


be razed to make room for the new 


First Knitter: You’ve 
lost that worried 


look. 


Second Knitter: Yes. 
My Full Fashioned 
Needle troubles are 
no more! Pm using 
“Torringtons”. 


building. 


Fact and Gossip 

Sturbridge Printing & Finishing 
Co., Fiskdale, Mass., is to sell its 
occupied No. 2 mill, formerly operated 
by the Fiskdale 
Mason & Parker Mig. C 
don, Mass., toy 
branch plant. 


Finishing Co., to the 
W inche1 


manutacturers, Tor 


American Piece Dyeing & Skein 


Printing Co., Paterson, N. J. Andrew 
C. Frommelt has been appointed re 
ceiver for this company. It is stated 


that assets of the firm are $20,000 and 
liabilities, $32.000. 


Columbia Mills, Inc., Minetto, N. \ 
Northeastern Construction Co., Boston, 
is seeking to recover $35,000 for extra 
work done because of changes in the 
plans in. the erection of a recent addi 
tion for the Columbia Mills, Inc \ 
board of arbitration has been appointed 
to determine the value of labor and 
materials. 

*Robert D. Mason Co., Pawtucket, 
R. I. Plant and machinery of this 
company which recently went into vol 
untary liquidation, are for sale. 


Packed 1000 to the 
box. Each box con- 
tains 10 packets of 
100 needles wrapped 
im antt-rust paper. 





The red box 
with the 
green label 


fhe forrington (ompany 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


orrington, Conn., USA. 


BRANCHES: 
C. B. BARKER & CO.. LTD. 
140-144 W. 22ND STREET 
NEW YORK 


MISCELLANEOUS 





Fact and Gossip 
Asbestos Spinning 
Corp., Waterford, N. \ 
7 ‘ mm on new inds THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
operations by taking on new hand ee ae 
several departments. PHILADELPHIA 


& | Weaving 
iS mcreasiniyg 


LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS 
964 CALLE BELGRANO 
BUENOS AIRES 


Inman, S. C. The Industrial Depart 
ment, Inman Chamber of Commerce, 
is planning to handle purchases of rayor 


FACTORIES AT: 


COVENTRY. ENGLAND 
AACHEN, GERMANY 


TORRINGTON, CONN. 
UPPER BEDFORD. CANADA ____ 





knitting machinery, winders, etc., for a 
local mill project, exact character 
which and owner’s name are temp 


rarily withheld. 


Burnsville, W. Va. J. W 
Burnsville, and associates are reported 
to be planning the establishment of a 
local weaving mill and expect to place 
orders for 


—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
Roacl eR — 
VoOacn, 


equipment at an early date 
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Made with 
the SPIRAL 
FLOATING 
STRIPING MACHINE 


ARIETY is the spice of sales. It can be obtained in Misses’ and 
Boys’ fancy hose with a new range of patterns and color designs pro- 


duced on the Spiral Floating Striping Machine. 


This machine also produces other effects which are the height of fashion. A 
great variety of colors is under control of the pattern mechanism, for as 
many as six yarn changing fingers can be added. The horizonal striping 
mechanism can be arranged to, control either the facing yarn or the backing 


yarn. 


Patterns which heretofore could only be produced on hand machines or those 
of semi-automatic type can now be duplicated and even enlarged upon with our 
Spiral Floating Machine. 


The value of this machine is intensified by throwing out of action 
the attachments for fancy effects. Plain stockings can then be 


produced, as with any HH, K or B machine. 


Men’s and Boys’ Golf Hose also 


may be produced on this machine 


Gstablished 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Incorporated 
366 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


July 14, 1928 
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Patterns 
and 
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Sweater Lines Advance 


Rise 


Cost of Worsted Yarn 
Forees Action 


in 


lt has been asserted by a leading 
manufacturer of knitted 50% wor- 
sted sport coats that the price of the 
$23.50 to $24.00 type garment ought to 
be advanced $3.00 a dozen. 

According to this knitter, since 
worsted yarn has increased 25 to 35¢ 
per Ib. and cotton 3 to 6c, according 
to when the contract was placed, this 
step is absolutely necessary. Just re- 
centiy, he states, one manufacturer ad- 
vanced his price $1.50 effective July 1, 
and immediately others took advantage 
of this increase to press for business, 
one mill actually making a _ conces- 
sion of 50c a doz. to obtain an order. 
Continuing he says that good mer- 
chandising will dictate a compromise 
of the $3.00 increase to $1.50, so that 
the mill could buy an amount of raw 
material at current prices to equal the 
amount on hand at old prices and so 
be in the position of having twice as 
much material to play with at an aver- 
ige price. 

[his increased price for the balance 
the season may seriously affect the 
jobber if he too adds his load and new 
cost to the resale price. 

he related is the usual 
example of the desire to manufacture 
without regard to ultimate result of 
mills own lineup of prices. The an- 
to the trouble would be in 
most every case that there is a sur- 
plus of manufacturing ability and a 
deficit of merchandising ability. 


instance 


swell 


Hearing on Hosiery Rates 


Data to be Presented Against 
Proposed Freight Increase 
Deuruam, N. C.—A hearing was 


granted in Atlanta on July 10 to local 
manufacturers in connection 
the proposed freight increase 
between Durham and points north. 

Local hosiery men had filed com- 
plaint and requested a hearing some 
time ago, the increase announced in 
some instances being as high as 65%. 

This was scheduled to go into effect 
luly 1, but at the request of local 
organizations, has been suspended 
unt! Feb. 1, 1929, as reported in these 
colunins last week. 

Practically every manufacturer in 
the State producing cotton hosiery 
ull he affected by the proposed 


hosiery 


with 


ireight rate increase. 

ireight rates from Durham to 
New York would be increased from 
77¢ to $1.26; from Durham to Chicago 
: m S1.32 to $1.84; from Durham to 


from 84c to $1.33; and 
increases to other points. 

A special committee went to Atlanta 
why the increase should not 


nto effect. 


Hosiery Buyers Cautious 





Lack of Confidence Laid to 


Mills’ 


yy a great many cases buyers for the 

coming season in the hosiery market 
will be purchasing cautiously, for it 
is a well understood fact that it is hard 
to tell just where the bottom is. 


Own 


Men’s fancies are to be seen in a 
range of prices anywhere from $1.05 
to $6.00 a dozen. There is an over- 
production of half-hose, all of which 
does not measure up to highest stand- 
ards of quality, but the better grades 
manufactured and merchandised in the 
right way by manufacturers of integ- 
rity have every outlook for a good sea- 
son. Especially is this true of half hose 
to retail in the 75c¢ and $1.00 grades. 


The variety of patterns and colors 
is hardly more than a conglomeration 
that will bewilder the buver and cause 
him to wonder just what styles and 
amount to take, for it is hardly to be 
expected that he will be interested in 
or dare to buy too many of any one 
pattern. These patterns are of the very 
greatest multiplicity composing ver- 
tical stripes, horizontal stripes, checks, 
diamonds, original jacquard designs 
and combinations of all. 

In the better grades the wrap around 
stripe has every indication of becom- 
ing a good number and mills 
have already placed substantial orders 
with leading jobbers. 


some 


The manufacturer is not to blame 
entirely for this bewildering situation 
of colors and patterns for he is en- 
deavoring. to give the public that 
which it demands even though he 
might have the tendency to gain for 
himself all the business possible. It 
is not the most ideal method of man- 
ufacturing to have such a great vari- 
ety of patterns and colors being run 
through the mill at the same time, for 
this entails not only the difficulty of 
keeping track of the different styles 
in process, but also speed of produc- 
tion is often handicapped. 


As has been the case for some time, 
the average producer is over eager 


to obtain his maximum share of 
business and is trying for it in 
some cases without regard to real 


merchandising methods of first creat- 
ing popular demand which is all es- 
sential. To get business this season 
is going to be hard work and it will 
require real pushing and initiative to 
obtain worthwhile results. 

In the women’s full fashioned field 
there is a cheerful outlook of continued 
good business. Up to the end of May 
production in this type of hosiery had 
increased over 200,000 doz. pair over 
the previous year and yet there doesn’t 
seem to be what might be called an 


Uncertainties 


overproduction, for with the present 
styles of women’s dresses there is a 
continued and increased demand for 
an all-silk full fashioned hose. 

It is interesting to note that grain. 
white, and naturelle have been an- 
nounced as the leading colors in sales 
by two of the large makers, for it had 
been the source of much controversy 
early in the season whether the ex- 
tremely light shades would enjoy any 
great amount of popularity. At pres- 
ent every sign would indicate that at 
least grain and closely allied shades 
would predominate through the fall 
Initial showings of infants’ socks 
are set for the coming week and the 
more staple plain numbers 
shown at present. 


are being 


and 
the market 
more than live up to their past reputa 


The new samples of infants’ 


children’s fancies seen in 
tion for attractiveness. There is some 
interest here but it is to be doubted 
that any buyer, jobher, chain store or 
manufacturer would he in a frame of 
mind to commit himself on any type 
of children’s goods for next spring 
until he has had a better opportunity 
size up the offerings of all 
in which he is interested. 

No 
women’s spring lines will be effective 
\ug. I that 


to 


mills 


showings of note in men’s or 


before and at time it 


will be possible for the buyer to more 
clearly decide just what his needs are 
to be. 


To Hold N. Y. Industries to the 
Intent of Labor Law 


AtBany, N. Y.—A ruling which re- 
fers directly to the textile industry 
where many women are employed was 
rendered by Attorney General Albert 
Ottinger, recently when he stated that 
factories employing women to work 
nine hours a day for five days a week 
and six hours on Saturday, are nulli- 
fying the intent of the 48-hour law. 


Under this law, the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s opinion stated, it is lawful to 
employ women nine hours per day for 
five days and for four and a half 
hours on Saturday, thus allowing them 
a half holiday. Hours beyond eight 
during the first five days must be 
counted as overtime work if the em- 
worked more than four 
and a half hours on Saturday. 


ploves are 

“T am confident,” said Mr. Ottinger, 
“that any abuses heretofore committed 
in violation of the statute will be per- 
emptorily curbed. Common decency 
demands that the law be obeyed in 
letter and intent.” 





Watching Situation 
in Underwear Field 


Underwear Mills Ready for 
Spring Showing of 
Lines 


Although various lines of nainsooks 
are being shown confidentially this 
week, there is a considerable amount 
of hesitancy in quoting prices and no 
knit underwear mills have formally 
named prices as yet. 

This situation of hesitancy and cau 
tious watching of the other fellow is 
no doubt carried to a greater extent 
this year than previously and is in- 
creased by the rather sharp recession 
in raw cotton the first of the week. 

Underwear mills that have already 
prepared their spring lines have been 
given a slight setback and it has been 
generally admitted that there was not 
much likelihood of new prices being 
announced before the opening of next 
week 

Undoubtedly prices on both men’s 
and women’s spring lines will open 


slightly higher and although it is 
agreed throughout the market that 
these prices should be maintained due 
to the general increase in raw ma 
terials, it is very probable that most 


all classes of this merchandise can be 


bought at close to the buyer’s figure 


as has been usual in the recent seasons 


There h 


are some instances brought 
to the attention where nainsooks and 
rayon athletics can be bought at al 


most the buyer’s own price, but to say 
the best 
it is true only where substandard goods 
are concerned. 


for this class of merchandise 


Emphasis is certainly being placed 
on shorts and knitted pullovers of cot- 
ton and rayon and men’s rayon union 
suits and a great variety of colors and 
patterns will be shown in shorts. It 
is quite evident of the trend for ath 
letic type garments this season and al- 
though some manufacturers still pro- 
duce a 10- and 12-lb. number there is 
in no degree the percentage of heavy 
weights made as even a few seasons 
ago. 

A few buyers have made their ap 
pearance in the underwear market, 
but the real volume buying is looked 
for after July 15, when most of the 
larger buyers will arrive. 


Group of 20 Rayon Knit Under- 
wear Colors Standardized 

A group of standard for 
rayon knit underwear fabrics has been 
established by Rayon Fabrics Institute, 
Inc., as part of its program of general 
standardization in the knit rayon tub- 
ing industry, according to C. H. Le- 
Roy, director of the institute. 

A color card is to be issued by the 
Rayon Fabric Institute and will soon 
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Knit Goods—Continued 


be ready for distribution. The cards 


be distributed by the Institute to 

ssomers of members and to other 
rties interested. 

he institute had the cooperation of 
he Textile Color Card Association, 
yhich assigned cable numbers to the 

rs. These, it is expected, will be 

sreat assistance either in placing 
rders for the fabrics or in ordering 
rimmings, such as ribbons. The 
names of the colors were also selected 
with the assistance of the Textile 
Color Card Association. 

fwenty colors comprise the list, 
each illustrated on the card by a small 
swatch of rayon underwear fabric. 

Color standardization in the rayon 
knit tubing industry, according to Mr. 
LeRoy, is one of the first steps in 
the work of the Rayon Fabrics Insti- 
tute directed toward the general 
standardization of every element in 
rayon knit underwear fabrics. 


C. G. Towers Retires from John 
M. Given Co. 


The John M. Given Co., hosiery 
selling agents with offices in New 
York, Chicago, Pittsburgh and Los 
\ngeles, recently announced the re- 
tirement of C. G. Towers, who has 
een connected with that company for 
27 vears. Mr. Towers is one of the 
veterans of the hosiery business, hav- 
ing been with two other concerns 
prior to his connection with the Given 
nirm 
Nelson L. Hill, who will succeed 
Mr. Towers, has been admitted as a 
member of the firm and will be asso- 
tated with P. G. Fryer in the Chi- 
cago office after Aug. 1. 


Hosiery Production in May 
Increases 
Hosiery production was somewhat 
larger in May over April of this year. 
The output of 318 establishments rep- 
resenting 408 mills reporting to the 
Department of Commerce was 4.753,- 
116 doz. for May, against 4,559,141 
tor April. The 1928 report for May 
tall classes was 4,339,288 doz. pairs, 
md May, 1927, 4,535,150 for the out- 
put of 257 identical establishments 
representing 336 mills. New  busi- 
s booked in May by the mills in 
336 mill group, amounted to 
4.531.813 doz. pairs, against orders in 
; if last vear of 4.951.054. 


Connecticut Trade School Opens 
Summer Textile Course 
MANCHESTER, Conn.—The State 
rade School here opened its six 
veeks’ summer textile course July 9. 
In ‘tion will be provided in wind- 
ing, reeling, warping and weaving. 

ur hours’ attendance, five days a 
week will be required from students. 
mtinuation courses on Saturday 
luring the rest of the year will be 
Provided for successful summer 
students. The courses of study 
ional and if desired the entire 
iv be given over to one line 


Hart Scholarship Fund 


To Be Continued—Terms of Ap- 
plication Announced 


The Hart Products Corp. has de- 
cided to continue the scholarship Fund 
of $500 which they started last year 
through the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion. 

Any worthy boy or girl, whether 
high school or college student, is eligi- 
ble to make application for this fund 
or any part thereof upon the following 
basis: 

Those interested, whether high school 
or college students who wish to receive 
aid to help enable them to complete their 
education, shall write a thesis or essay 
on the “Development of the Textile In- 
dustry.” This thesis or essay on the de- 
velopment of the textile industry in their 
particular State is to be the historical 
development and not the technical devel- 
opment of the industry. 

The applicant should give their essay a 
number, thus leaving off their name; 
then they should write a letter stating 
the number they have given their essay: 
also their particular need for aid; their 
high school and/or college record; also 
statement as to their leadership shown 
in school and/or college. 

This letter should be accompanied by 
a statement from two or three citizens in 
the town in which the applicant resides 
setting forth the character, ability, and 
need of aid of the applicant. 

Anyone interested in this scholarshin 
fund should give the matter their imme 
diate attention as it will be necessary for 
all essavs to be in the hands of the sec 
retary of the Southern Textile Associa 
tion. 519 Johnston Buildine, Charlotte 
N. C., not later than Wednesday, Aug 
1S: 


Japanese Purchases a Feature 
of Australian Wool Sales 


Sypney, AvusTRALTA.—Wool sales 
were held in Svdnevy during the first 
week of May. Total sales amounted 
to approximately 15,000 bales. A few 
autumn shorn wools were avail 
able but the offerings were mainlv 
crutchings and miscellaneous wools. 
March prices were obtained for good 
wools but faulty and inferior grades 
sold irregularlv. There will be no 
more sales in Svdney this season ex 
cent a clearing-up sale in Tune, accord- 
ino to Trade Commissioner F. C. 
Squire. 

The Brisbane series of sales held 
the second week of May, showed a de- 
cline in medium wools of from par to 
3%. while dusty wools from the 
drought areas met little competition 
and were 714 to 10% cheaper than at 
the March sales. 

The Janenese nurchases were a fea- 
ture of both Sydney and Brishane 
sales, though France, Germany, Italy 
and Belgium also bought  freelv 
Yorkshire is not a big buver of 
Oueensland wools, the broader wools 
from South Australia and New South 
Wales being preferred by the English 
manufacturers. 











PARAMOUNT 


Interchangeable 
TOE FORMS 


SIZES 


ON ONE FORM 


An advanced type of changeable-toe form incor- 
porating distinctive features of superiority. 


Toes are solid throughout, insuring positive heat 
conductivity. No air pockets or spaces to prevent 
rapid and uniform heat transfusion to the toe 
members. 


Toes are interchangeable and are fastened to the 
torms with a positive locking device which elimi- 
nates, entirely, faults of looseness and binding com- 
mon to all friction joints. Unlocking the toes for 
change is accomplished instantly, and leverage 
devices for removing toes are not required. 


All tearing edges eliminated. A special jointless 
edge at the toe is absolute protection against thread 
pulling. 


A precise heating arrangement delivers steam 
directly at the toe and assures proper heat at alJ 
times. 


The superiority of Paramount Forms for hosiery 
drying and finishing is proved by the fact that the 
number of mills using them exceed, by a large per- 


centage, the combined total of mills using all other 
methods. 


—— See diso—— 
CONSOLIDATED 
—— CATALOG——— 


Paramount Textile Machinery Co. 
337 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 
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VALUE OF READING FULL=FASHIONED 
KeITTING MACHINES AS COMPARED 
TO THE VALUE OF THEIR PRODUCIS 


1 UNIT VALUE OF VALUE OF 
3 LEGGERS 1 FOOTER 1 YEAR'S PRODUCTION 15 YEARS’ PRODUCTION 
PRICE 100% 505% 6,550% 


These are not figures taken from some “special” unit 
operated by factory-trained knitters; but are based 
upon the average production of any or all Read- 
ing Full-Fashioned Knitting Machines and the 
average gross value of the stockings they 

turn out. 

Here is ample proof that the feature 
which makes Reading Machines the 
most profitable to their owners is 
not the number of courses per 
minute but the uninterrupted 

production of “firsts” week 


after week—year after year. 


Textile Machine Works, Reading, Pa. 
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FULL- FASHIONED KNITTING MACHINES 
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Wool Goods Face Problems 





New Season May Bring 


Changes 


*ACING the spring, 
selling 


1929, 
beginning to 
el seriously how many problems are 
‘ing put up to them, The trend of 
during recent vears has re- 
duced the importance of the spring 
season on regular lines and buyers are 
proportionately less enthusiastic over 
the offerings. For general wear, the 
tropical weight fabric has gained a 
osition of importance and in the 
heavier weights fabrics for out-of- 
loor wear of a sport or semi-sport 
nature are the principal attraction. 
Some of the new lines for spring are 
nearly always caught by progressive 
clothiers and used in their late fall 
business. Clothiers argue that after 
all such fabrics are better sellers then 
than if held for the season for which 
they were intended. Selling agents as 
a result of these influences are con- 
tronted by customers whose thoughts 
are diverted and who view the lines 
shown them with many 


season, 
agents are 


itfairs 


cross pur- 
poses. 

The particular season that lies just 
ahead is affected also by the coming 
presidential election. Clothiers will 
be called upon to commit themselves 
tor a retail period in which a new 
president will be in office, and since 
they are cautious enough already, it 
may be that they will find this a good 
excuse for continued or even added 
caution. Though in many quarters 
effort is being made to belittle the 
business changes which might come 
is the result of a change in adminis- 
tration, men dealing in wool goods 
cannot help recalling the effects of 


tariff changes in the past, and until 
issured of continuance of strong pro- 
tective policies under Republican 


guidance, they are likely to be a bit 
nervous. 

\Ithough there has been a lot of 
early preparatory work on samples 
for the new season, it is beginning to 
secome more probable that openings 

be delayed than it was several 
The middle of July has 
reached and it is now considered 
part of wisdom to withhold at 
until the middle of August. It 
be ideal to hold the offering 


Weeke ago, 


ee 


> es 

Gabardines: Further development 

bardines for sport wear appears 

t nthe cards. They have recently 

een given a spurt through increased 

raincoats of the “trench coat” 

order and they may find wider use for 
knickers and other outing garments. 

“a 
Men's Wear Staples: [1 some quar- 


ters the market it is said that stocks 


in Selling 


of staple worsteds have been satisfac- 
torily cleaned up. Clothiers make up 
a certain amount of staple garments 
during July and August to round out 
their manufacturing schedule and it 
may be for this purpose that stock 
goods have been sought. At best the 
demand was weak. 
x x * 

Buyers’ Viewpoint: The buyer is 
unusually bewildered so far as spring 
1929 is concerned. In the first place 
the Presidential election stands _be- 
tween the season’s fabric opening and 
distribution to consumer. In_ the 
second place raw wool is high and at 
present gives no indication of going 
higher. authorities look for 
easier prices. In the third place styles 
are many and various and who can 
foretell what will sell? Finally the 
clothier is meeting the keenest sort of 
competition in his own field. 

ko ee 


Some 


Women’s Style Show: The Garment 
Retailers of America held a style show 
at the Hotel Astor, New York last 
Tuesday night. Blood red, a deep 
tone slightly lighter than maroon was 
one of the four colors chosen for fea- 
turing at this show. Browns, blues 
and greens were the other featured 
colors. Forty-four apparel exhibitors 
showed 125 models. 





Stehli Announces Fall Color 


Line 

The Stehlisilks Corp. has announced 
the principal shades for its fall line of 
fabrics. The selection includes two 
shades of cocoa, “Bedouin” and 
“Marron”: three varieties of beige, 
“Wood Pigeon,” “Rose Tint’ and 
“Rattan.” Brown will be limited to 
one shade, “Congo”: blue will appear 
in three, “Imperial,” “Gainsborough” 
and “Perfect.” “Grena- 


Two reds, 


dine” and “Tiger” will be used. while. 


green will appear in one shade known 
as “Greenly.” 

\ccording to Stehlisilks, the fashion 
value of these new colors does not lie 
in the fact that thev are of necessity 
the wanted shades, but in the 
and accurate styling so essential for a 
full expression of the mode. 


smart 





Lincolnfield Mill Wins Prize for 
Decorated Float 


LincoLn, Me.—In the Fourth of 
July parade, held here, the float of the 
Lincolnfield Mill, won first prize. This 
float was very prettily decorated, and 
displayed some of the attractive stvles, 
in men’s high grade worsted suitings, 
produced at the mill under the man- 
agement of J. C. Cowen. 


Goods Get Set-Back from Cotton 





Acreage Increase Report 
Is Greater Than Expected 


HE cotton goods market with- 

stood the shock of the Government 
cotton acreage forecast early in the 
week in very satisfactory fashion. 
The increase of 11.5% set by the 
Government was considerably beyond 
any trade expectations. As was ob- 
viously to be expected after the fig- 
ures were out, the effect was tempo- 
rarily bearish on raw cotton. There 
are many in that field, however, who 
do not believe that the situation has 
been really changed and that when 
proper interpretation has been put 
upon the Government report, the 
market will resume its levels of last 
week. They point out that acreage 
alone does not make a crop, and that 
abandonment may be heavy and the 
outturn per acre may prove low. 

Following the recession of the raw 
material, gray cotton goods fell off 
from their recent highs so far as 
tradgpe was concerned, but a 
number of manufacturers showed no 
inclination to be stampeded and held 
firm to unchanged, though nominal, 
asking prices. Finished goods which 
had begun to improve last week were 
quieter as the result of the change of 
tone in the raw material. 


basis 


Reports from the South indicate 
extensive adoption of a curtailment 
program and a shutdown for the full 
week of the Fourth. It is understood 
that the only mills running last week 
in the South were those which had 
certain definite contract responsibil- 
which had to be filled out of 
current production. It seems prob- 
able that further curtailment will be 
the vogue both North and South 
through the summer unless business 
distinctly improves. The fact that 
operatives did not return when New 
3edford mills reopened last Monday 
atter being closed for 12 weeks indi- 
cates the tenacity of the strikers and 
foreshadows a further inactivity per- 


ities 





Cotton Goods Quotations 
July 11 July 3 July 13, 1927 
22. 55¢ 22. 65¢ 17.70¢ 
Print Cloths 
97- in., 64x60, 7.60... 6¢ 5-H¢ 514-5 


Spot cotton, N. Y 


3814-in., 64x60, 5.35.. 73%%-8i¢ 8-81 5¢ 734-754¢ 
39- im., 68x72, 4.75.. 99%¢ 9%-914é 814-83 ¢ 
39- in., 72x76, 4.25.. 10¢ 10¢ 934,-914¢ 
39- in., 80x80, 4.00 li¢ 1l¢ 10%¢ 


Brown Sheetings 
36- in., 56x60, 4.00.. -9l4¢ -9'4¢ 814-834 ¢ 


36- in., 48x48, 3.00.. lle il¢ 10¢ 
37- in., 48x48, 4.00 %¢ 87 (-9¢ 8¢ 
Pajama Checks 
36\4-in., 72x80, 4.70.. oe ge 8-84 ¢ 
3614-in., 64x70, 5.75 7%¢ 734¢ 65 ¢-6%¢ 
Miscellaneous 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd 11%¢ 11%¢ 10-10%¢ 
Denims, 220s 19¢ 19¢ 15¢ 
Tickings, 8 oz 22-231%4¢ 22-23%¢ 19-20%¢ 
Standard prints 9¢ %¢ 8¢ 

Eastzrn staple ging- 
hams, 27-in. ° 10} o¢ 10,o¢ 9¢ 


haps until Labor Day according to 
those who are familiar with the sitwa- 
tion. It is already apparent that there 
must have been large stocks of fine 
goods on the market for the absence 
of New Bedford production has had 
no tangible effect on the market. Fig- 
ures on inventories of fine goods mills 
outside of New Bedford indicate con- 
siderable stocks still held. In one in- 
stance which is probably not an ex- 
ception, the stock was considerably 
beyond a fair six months production. 
x * * 

Colored Goods: <A slight turn to- 
ward improvement in colored goods 
was noted last week. Buyers are cau- 
tious and interested only in small lots 
but the fact that they have not utterly 
neglected the market is considered a 
hopeful sign. Because of the gradual 
movement of finished goods, con- 
verters are lagging in their opera- 
tions on gray goods and a typical be- 
tween-seasons condition holds in this 
branch of the trade. 

* * * 


Denims: ‘She development for the 
future moves gradually and reports 
are not unanimous to the effect that 
buyers have taken to the new period 
on the 19¢ basis with any real breadth 
of operations. Stocks, such as they 
are, are outside of primary circles it 
is said. The future depends on the 
movement of cotton as well as on the 
movement of finished work clothing 
made from denims. 
* * * 


Bleached Goods: fleached goods 
have been quiet. Domestics have bet- 
tered their position a little, and some 
of the branded lines are fairly firm 
In other quarters there is a disposi- 
tion to trade and unless the field is 
supported by a strong gray goods mar- 
ket it is unlikely to develop satisfac- 
torily. 

xk * * 


Sheetings: ‘Trade quiet in 
sheetings even before the Government 
report. That influence prevented any 
prompt Mechanical users 
have been out of the market for some 
time. The bag trade has been quiet. 
Rubberizers are not in evidence. 
Prices as quoted by mills are fairly 
firm but if cotton does not continue 
its recovery they must decline. 


was 


revival. 


* * * 

Print Cloths: Following the break 
in cotton after the Government acre- 
age report the prices at which second 
hands wished to offer goods made the 
market for the time being. A fair 
volume of goods sold prior to that 
report for full prices. For 64x 60s 
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JACQUARD || Callaway Mills 


HARNESS 345 Madison Avenue 


Telephone—Murray Hill 7801 


THRE AD NEW YORK 


SELLING AGENTS 
Unity Cotton Mills 
Milstead Manufacturing Co. 
Elm City Cotton Mills 
Manchester Cotton Mills 
TWINES : Hillside Cotton Mills 

THREADS Unity Spinning Mills 
For hand and iis Tale Aieek aoe | Villa Rica Cotton Mills 


LINEN YARNS Athens Mfg. Co. 


‘The g { ne Nn Th re ad Co \ Boston Representative Chicago Representative 


M. R. ABBOTT RAY T. JOHNSON 
200 Hudson St., New York ° 110 Summer Street 323 S. Franklin St. 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS CINCINNATI Atlanta Representative Akron Representative 


SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON PHILADELPH#A HARRY W. CALLAWAY L. A. WATTS 
1624 Candler Building Second National Building 


Color word on the «upper 


=e 


eee, LS YOURS? O.B. Wetherell & Son Co. | 


el Q label was printed with the new . rh ~e 

1? } American Model 70, which FALL RIVER, MASS. 

| . — = ———S+._ | yerates ] k Bg t ri a- : ‘ . They . rn ¥ 

V4 DRESS GINGHAMS ee ee ie ee a E. C. MERRILL, Pres. H. B. WETHERELL, Treas. 
QI ic engraved with all the letters 


i = of the alphabet 
i} 


| gE ROBY, }| WEATHERPROOFFAB ° 
| 4 co on | (one word of fifteen letters) Mr Mill Man 
| ses ‘| PERFECTION BLUE , —_— 


| (two words totaling fourteen letters) 


tJ 
| rus PROOF @ NARK JADE GREEN ARE you acquainted with JETROL, our new 


_— roller covering? We've a special process in 


(three words totaling thirteen letters) 


Constraction is all- tanning and sizing the hide from which 


| COLOR GOOSEBERRY | metal, self-inking, giving we “build” this modern covering. And it’s 
« a ee smo the fine clear appearance this process that makes JETROL so 
\)) STYLE _ 123 5-1 6 \BS| of printing. Wording healthy and long-lived . . . that pre- 


eea| may be instantly 
or. | 


changed; combinations 
ae ; - a unlimited. 
PARLE SIH 

| TUB PROOF [ 





|! 
et 
1Q] 


SO ee, 


vents it from licking. It’s bound to 

QO outwear any other roller covering. 

ii) When used in com- It always proves satisfactory on 

\\| bination with our geared fine or coarse counts. Supplied 

| machines for printing in cots or whole skeins. 
the style number and 
yardages, the effect is 
the acme of neatness and ESTABLISHED 1812 
legibility. 


Write us for samples, 


q vtvtutul-ttut-ttubttvbttvb tlt ttt ttt ttt tbl ttt bbb ntl dwtvbbwdnd tS 
pe r PIPPI PIPL IPL LIED LLL LLL LEE LLL EEL LILI 
rite for Booklet of a LISTS 


our machines for The 
Textile Industry 
Labels and Tickets are all too 
often like this; compare with one 


WS - Yn above 
AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. ee ; . ” 
224-230 Shepherd Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Weve been in business 85 years . . . and more 
Branch: 123 W. Madison St., Chicago 








. 
’ 
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Fabrics—Continued 


example 8c was reported paid on 
day morning, while the market 
734c Monday afternoon. On 
\Wednesday first hands asked 77éc. 
Se ‘ers were not all driven to the lower 
quotations and many held prices un- 
ged with the idea of waiting to 
levelopments over several days 
than sell hastily. Mills as a 
le are not sold more than a menth 
Burlaps More Active 
Price Advance Preceded by Buying 
of All Positions 
ir volume of trading in heavy 
ps late last week and early this 
preceded advances of from 5 to 
ints which were general through 


tandard Interest 


Broadsilks 


constructions. 


was shown by consumers in far afloat 
and August-September 
sales ran into the first quarter of 1929. 
Selling was checked 
and held firm 
levels. 


goods, and 


as prices rose 
generally at higher 
Sales included spot 10!%2s at 


10.70 to 10.75¢; nearby 10s at 10.50¢; 


nearby 10!2s at 10.70c, and January 


March 10s at 9.50¢. 

The Calcutta market reported general 
advances of 2d to 4d, with July-Sep 
tember burlap up as much as &d. For 
spot S OZ. 40s 8.65¢ was isked, with 


afloat goods and nearby shipments at 


the same figure. For spot 10 OZ. 
40s the price was 10.85c¢ fo 10.90¢c, 
with afloats at 10.85c¢c and July ship 
ments sat IT.10¢ The October-De 
cember position was 8&.15¢ and 10.40¢ 
respectively for lights and heavies. 


Are Steady 


Fall) Demand Includes 


Trans- 


parent Velvets and Crepe Satins 


N! \\\ that many silk manufacturers 
have substantial initial orders on 
transparent printed velvets and plain 
transparents, attention is being turned 
to the so-called more stable silks such 
as moirés, crepe backed satins, printed 
crepes and taffetas in an effort to 
popularize these fabrics for the com- 


no 


7 


season. 


It is announced that 


prices are 
steady and that there is no burden- 
some amount of overproduction. In 
iact all the leading houses are figur- 
ing on not involving themselves with 
any consequential amount of 
closeouts. 

From July 15 through Aug. 1, 
buyers will be invading the silk mar- 
ket and it is stated by some manu- 
facturers that although their 
men have just returned from the road 
thev have not shown the new styles as 
vet, rather preferring that buyers 
should see them for the first time when 
thev visit the market in the next few 


fc yrced 


sales- 


weeKs 

luxurious fabrics 

will undoubtedly predominate and one 

leading house states that some of the 

lest cutters are asking for crepe satins 
their late showing. 


The vogue for 


\t interesting statement was made 
. special representative of a large 
‘Ik company who sincerely stated 
marked changes in methods of 


\ 


iness may be looked for in the next 
According to this man, 
who has made an exhaustive study of 
‘he situation throughout the country, 
retailers in the past have been watch- 
ng their competitors rather than 
themselves, but they have now realized 
mistake and are featuring mer- 

sing with a legitimate profit in 
lew rather than volume of 
Sales 


tw 
wi 


vears. 


mere 


\ ’ +} - ; : 
Another interesting 
seniteE by this 


angle pre- 
investigator was to 
Ne effect that it was entirely up to 
"e women of today to decide whether 
quality fabrics were to be made by 
“e manufacturers of integrity or 


whether mills were to be driven to 


making fabrics of false weight and 
inferior quality. It is his further 
claim that throughout the 
country tired of 
quality and = are 


women 
have inferior 
dissatisfied with 
ready-to-wear dresses and so are re-| 
turning to custom made garments. 
There is a demand for fabrics of real 
merit, and he pure dye 
silks can be made reasonably. 

When a consumer buys on 


there is likely to be 


states that 


price 
dissatisfaction 
says this factor and he foresees busi- 
ness returning to merchants’ of in- 
tegrity who carry 
chandise. 


only quality mer- 


* * * 


Georgettes: Not the best outlook. 


* * + 
Plain Chiffons: [Look good for fall 
* * x 
Printed Chiffons: Some inquiry. 
* * xk | 
Printed Silks: Interest for fall. 
* . 


Velvets: ‘Transparent 
printed well sold for fall. 


plain and 


* * * 

Silk Situation at a Glance: Pro- | 
pucTion: Not greatly overdone. 
Stocks: Fairly clean. Some flat 
plain crepes left. 

DeEMAND: Keen for transparent 
printed velvets and crepe satins. 

SENTIMENT: Still 
hopeful. 


cautious, but 


Year Book of Georgia Associa- 
tion Prints State Labor Laws 

ATLANTA, GA.—The _ twenty-eighth | 
annual report of the Cotton Manufac | 
turers Association of Georgia has just | 
been printed and distributed to mem- | 
bers of the association throughout the | 
State. It contains 160 pages, with a 
special memorial section dedicated to | 
Louis Arnold and Fuller E. Callaway | 
and a complete re-print of the labor | 
laws of the State of Georgia. 


WORLD 


the 
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Price of SASE 
1S but One 
of its Advantages 


ROBABLY the greatest advantage of SASE 

Brand Spun Yarn is the tine result ob- 
tained through its use in cloths of varied de- 
scription. But little less important is the 
economy with which these delighttul ettects 
are produced. SASE today is more desirable 
than ever, though lower in price. 

Among the exclusive features ot SASE, its 
incomparable sottness is at once apparent in 
any tabric. No yarn excels SASE in this tea- 
ture, which gives so fine a hand to goods and 
such gracetul draping qualities. 

In addition, SASE 1s spun with superb even- 
ness, and is a strong yarn. It combines admir- 
ably with other yarns, and cross-dyes with silk, 
wool and certain rayons. Unusual etfects have 
been obtained with SASE without unusual 
finishing problems. 

SASE Brand Spun Yarn comes in wanted 
put-ups and numbers, ready tor weaving 
or knitting. 

Send for Price List and descriptive BookLeT K 
FITCHBURG YARN COMPANY 
Ropert S. WALLACE, Treasurer 
FITCHBURG, MASS., U.S.A. 
sales Agents 


Bosron:].B. Jamieson Co., 38 Chauncy Street. New York: E. W. Dutton, Inc., 
25 Vanderbilt Avenue. PHitapeLpHta: Tracev & Bradley, 219 Chestnut 
Street. Cuicaco: Robert D. Flood, 222 West Adams Street. 
Cuatranooca: R. D. McDonald, go5 James Building 


TRAPE MARR REO. U8. FAT OFF 





The trade mark of SASE, the spun yarn developed by Fitchburg Yarn Company, 
under exclusive patents, in its mills at Fitchburg, Mass. 
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Eliminate guesswork 


from bond buying 


anes from facts which you can conveniently 
send us by means of the Equitable nvestment 
Memorandum, we will make a careful study of your 
investment aims. Then, from our knowledge of the 
particular features offered by various classes of 
bonds, we shall be able to select those bonds which 
best fit your needs. 

Read the column at the right—we’ll gladly send 
a copy of the Equitable /nvestment Memorandum. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
11 BROAD STREET 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 
PHILADELPHIA: Packard Building CHICAGO: 105 South La Salle St. 
BALTIMORE: Keyser Bidg., SAN FRANCISCO: Financial Center Building 


Calvert and Redwood Sts ATLANTA: Healey Building 


LONDON PARIS MEXICO CITY 


Total resources more than $500,000,000 


© FR. T. C.ef N.Y., 1928 


What Bonds 
Should You Buy? 


We see almost daily the hard- 
ship and worry which result 
from buying the wrong types 
of good bonds. Business men, 
with opportunities lost be- 
cause they cannot readily raise 
money ontheir bonds. 
Widows, with inadequate 
safety because they hold 
“business men’s bonds.” Es- 
tates swallowed up by inheri- 
tance taxes because of the 
wrong kind of investments. 

Your choice of good bonds 
should depend on two things: 


{ I } Yourself 


How old are you? What are 
the source and size of your 
income and your annual sur- 
plus for investment? Are you 
married? How many de- 
pendents? What are your tax 
and other liabilities? Do you 
own your home? Do you 
travel? Where is your legal 
residence? What are your 
prospects and plans? Have 
you made your will? Created 
a trust fund? 

Why are you saving? To 
buy something? To assure 
a comfortable income in old 
age? To provide for your 
family? To protect a_busi- 
ness? To meet some con- 
tingency? 

Personal questions—yes. 
But, before suggesting the 
bonds you ought to buy, the 
investment specialist, no less 
than the medical specialist, 
must have facts for diagnosis. 


[2] Your Present 

! Investments 

Tt is quite possible that some 
of your present holdings are 
not the best for you. 

All the securities you now 
own should fit into a personal 
investment program, based 
not only upon the fluctuations 
of industry and a constant 
income average but also upon 
your own plans and contin- 
gencies and other personal 
factors. 

Your present holdings are 
a personal matter, too. But 
the sincere investment spe- 
cialist cannot intelligently 
advise you on new purchases 
unless he knows what you 
already own 


Our Offer 


We offer you the help of our 
investment department in se- 
lecting the right bonds from 
the best bonds the financial 
world affords. 

Our offer is easy to accept. 
It entails no obligation. 

Simply send for an Equi- 
table Investment Memoran- 
dum. 


July 14, 1928 
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Southern Securities Quiet and 
Unchanged 

Gastonia, N. C., JuLy 7.—The gen- 
eral average in bid price of 25 of the 
most active common stocks closed for 
the week at 110.20, which is un- 
changed from the previous week, ac- 
cording to R. S. Dickson & Co. 

Without any material advances or 
declines in the list of common stocks 
of southern cotton mills the week 
ended today with trading quiet. 

The majority of preferred stocks re- 
mained firm in price with a fair de- 


mand for the high grade, or dividend 
paying issues. 


New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at “Public Sale” are based 
upon last sales at Boston public auction 
and Boston Stock Exchange. Bid and 
Asked prices are latest quotations of lead- 
ing Boston dealers.) 


Public 
Sale Bid Asked 
Am, Mie. pia. ..... 65. 60 66 
Am. Wool, pfd.... 46 cee eee 
Amoskeag, new.... 19% ee 
Androscoggin 7 70 
A eee 3514 35 36 
RIE Gisea 5 ks! be se 112% 107 112 
terkshire Cot ..... 124% 114 120 
sigelow-Htfd, com.. Diam: | 6x5 ae 
mae oo. 128% 125 134 
S| 70 85 oe 
Esmond, pfd 101 100 alate 
Farr Alpaca 134% 128 134 
Great Falls ....... en ska 7 
Hamilton Woolen . 15 16 20 
TD ce eaiaiecss aw 9.4m 20 wae 15 
Ipswich, pid....... 5 5 9 
Ipswich, com...... 5 


2% 1 
Lawrence 67% 67 6y 


Ludlow Asso ..... 200 190 196 
Merrimack, com 135% 138 145 
Nashua, com...... mca 40 45 
Nashau, pfd....... 87% 85 90 
Naumkeag ..... ie 139 144 150 
me GS. ae 2 owe vias 
oo) re Seer e 31% 30 35 
Pacifie ..... a 30 rye eas 
a, ere re 90 90 97 
Plymouth Cordage.. 67 65 67 
York 


© 0/sn S Meee weds 15 15 19 


New Bedford Quotations 


(Quotations furnished by Sanford & Kelly) 


Bid Asked 
AcCusDRGL WHT... 6a sce 0% 50 55 
Beacon Mfg. com......... 125 eae 
Beacon Bits... Old... oscesse « 94 


Booth Mfg. Co., com 40 
Booth Mfg. Co., pfd....... 50 


Bristol Mfg. Co... adn 95 
Sutler a EDS ae A ae elee se 30 35 
ote ge i eer 91 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., com. 75 80 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., pfd.. 79 
Fairhaven Mills, pfd....... 5% 
Gosnold Mills, com........ 3 
Gosnold Mills, pfd........ 18 o's 
Grinnell Bite. Co......... 49 53 
Hathaway Mfg. Co........ 85 oon 
Holmes 9 eee 40 ase 
Holmes Mfg. Co., pfd..... rae 50 
| ere oan 75 
Manomet Mills ........ ‘ 4 5% 
Nashawena Mill ......... 41 43 
N. B, Cotton Mills, com... 118 aes 
N. B. Cotton Mills, pfd... was 84 
POR BERENS ns > was 102 111 
Nonquitt Spn. Co.. 


piglets 19% 21 
lt" | eee ar 


oe ee 300 - 
Potomska Mills ........ ‘ 41% ... 
Quissett Mills Co., com.... 80% ... 
Quissett Mills Co., pfd.... 95 98 
Sharp Mfg. Co.., OES. os sss o 5 
Out WRN oy uy ce wae a Wewls ens 135 
AUGER MO lis. 5 cctare oma 60 eit 
Wamsutta Mills ......... 50 53 
Whitman Mills apt et eg, Meee 23 27 


Scottdale (Ga.) Mills, through J. E. 
‘irrine & Co., engineers, Greenville, 

have sent out plans for plant 
uldition and will open bids on July 23. 





Strit 


S 


The new structure is to be built of 
brick and steel, 100 by 249 ft. two- 
stories, with monitor roof. Scottdale 
Mills will use the plant addition for the 


installation of new equipment and for 
the re-arrangement of existing equip- 


Androscoggin Will Not Liquidate 


Control Bought by Insull Interests 


—Dwight Co. 


Boston, July 11. 

T a special meeting of stock- 

holders of the Androscoggin 
Mills, cotton goods, Lewiston, Me., 
held last Monday it was voted to 
rescind the former vote to liquidate. 
The only other business was the elec- 
tion of directors, and the only nomina- 
tions presented and that were elected 
without opposition were as follows: 
Walter F. Wyman, president Central 
Maine Power Co. and head of Insull 
power interests in New England; W. 


B. Sheldon, chief attorney of the 
Central Maine Power Co.; G. O. 
Spencer and E. H. Maxcy; S. R. 
Glassford and Philip Y. De Nor 


mandie of Bliss, Fabyan & Co., sell- 
ing agents of the Androscoggin, and 
Charles E. Inches, treasurer of the 
company. 

The three latter directors were re- 
elected, and the first four are new di- 
rectors and represent control of the 
board by Insull interests. The di- 
rectors have not met as yet for the 
election of officers, and no official re- 
port has been given out regarding the 
future of the corporation excepting 
that it will be continued in operation 
along more aggressive lines. It is un- 
derstood that Bliss, Fabyan & Co, will 
continue as selling agents, Mr. Inches 
as treasurer and James E. Coburn as 


agent. William Almy and B. H. 
Dickson, Boston cotton merchants, re- 
tired from the board of directors and 


it is rumored that sale of their stock 
at a price said to be $100 a share was 
chiefly responsible for Insull interests 
obtaining control of the company. 
For several months prior to the vote 
of stockholders to liquidate there was 
considerable accumulation of Andros- 
coggin stock by outsiders in the Bos- 
ton market at prices ranging from a 
low last winter of 35 up to 85. Just 
prior to the passing of majority con- 
trol of the stock it was selling at 70 
to 75, and such little stock as has been 
offered since the meeting last Monday 
has been held around 75. There has 
been considerable criticism of the old 
board of directors for failure to notify 
stockholders of the Insull offer, but 
this criticism apparently is confined to 
new stockholders who had speculated 
upon the possibility of liquidation, and 
not from old stockholders for there 
was no opposition at Monday’s meet- 
ing to rescinding of the liquidation 
vote or criticism of the old board. No 
formal and open offer for the stock 
was made by Insull interests to the 
board of directors and as a board they 
can hardly be held responsible for the 
operations of certain directors as in- 
dividuals, no matter how unethical the 
latter may have been. Apparently 
where stockholdings are distributed as 


Reduces _ __ Loss 


they were in the case of the Andros- 
coggin there is no sure method by 
which minority interests can be cer- 
tain of sharing as fully in transfer of 
control as majority interests; if the 
minority stockholders had agreed to 
leave their stock in the hands of a 
prospective committee it is possible 
that their interests would have been 
better and that [ 
the stockholders 
had to have 


conserved certain ot 


larget would have 
been = satisfied 
lower price for their stock. The ex 
perience of minority stockholders of 
the Androscoggin is one that might be 
taced by a number of other New Eng 
land textile mill and it 
will be well for them to know in ad 
vance whether they can depend upon 
their directors for protection or must 
insure it by cooperative action. Of 
course, in the case of the Androscog 
vin it is possible that stockholders who 
were unable to cash in at $100 a share 
may net a much larger return on their 
investment by holding their stock. 
Will Protect Stockholders 

Since the preceding was written an- 
nouncement has been made that W1l 
liam Almy & Co., Boston cotton mer- 
chants, have made arrangements 
whereby all stockholders of Andros 
coggin Mills who voted for liquida- 
tion of the company at the June 6 
meeting, and who still own their 
stock, can sell their stock at S1oo per 
share, $1 for expenses, or the 
same price that was paid for Andros 
coggin stock when control ac- 
quired by new interests early this 
week. At the June 26 meeting 12,884 
shares were voted in favor of liquida- 
tion and it is understood that holders 
of about 2000 shares will be covered 
by the Almy offer. The offer expires 
July 26 and the Old Colony Trust Co., 
Boston, Mass., is transfer 
this transaction. 

Dwight’s Reduced Loss 

For the fiscal year ended May 26 
last. Dwight Mfg. Co., cotton goods, 
showed a net profit after depreciation 
at its Alabama City mill of $318,279, 
but losses after depreciation of 
851 


with a 


stockh« ders, 


less 


was 


agent in 


$270,- 
at its Chicopee, Mass., plant, and 
of $50,319 at its Newburyport, Mass., 
plant, and this left a net loss for the 
company of $2,891, which compares 
with a net loss after depreciation in 
1927 of and in 1926 of 
$451,236. There was an _ operating 
profit from the three plants of $187,- 
105, but depreciation at the rate of $1 
a spindle aggregated $189,996 and re- 
sulted in the small net loss mentioned. 
Gross sales were $4,801,787 at the 
\labama mill, $2,675,102 at the Chico- 
pee plant and $1,622,318 at the New- 
buryport plant, or a total of $9,099,- 
207, which compares with total 1927 


* 
ie 
$207,042, 


sales of $7,500,000. During the year 


the company disposed of tenements 
and other property not needed for 
manufacturing for which $280,801 


was received of which $150,299 was 
in cash and the balance in mortgages. 
Possible Ipswich Re-organization 
\ special meeting of stockholders 
of the Ipswich Mills, hosiery and un- 
derwear manufacturers, 
Lowell and Gloucester, Mass., 
held at Ipswich July 25 to 


Ipswich, 
will be 
2 act upon 

recommendations of the directors 
which include the liquidation of that 
part of the company’s business in- 
volved in the manufacture and sale of 
seamless hosiery and the concentration 
of full fashioned hosiery manufacture 
at the Gloucester plant. The present 
status of the company and the recom- 
mendations of directors are explained 
in a circular letter to stockholders of 
the company by President Auguste 
Richard which is in part as follows: 
“Operations of your company since 
the fiscal year ended Oct. 31, 1927, 
have resulted in further substantial 
For the 5 months ended 
March 31, 1928, the loss amounted to 
$251,602 which includes $42,407 
charged off f depreciation. Al- 


losses. 


tor 
though these are normally the poorest 
months in the year, the trend is so 
unfavorable that your directors can 
see no hope of a change for the better 
with the present plant and equipment. 

“We have at Gloucester a compara- 
tively small plant equipped with 
modern machinery for manufacture of 
ladies’ full-fashioned silk hosiery, but 
the great bulk of the company’s busi- 
ness has been in the circular-knit lines 
of ladies’ The market and 
the potential market for this type of 
merchandise has declined badly and 
still continues to decline, due to the 
increasing demand full-fashioned 


hosiery. 


for 
hose. 

“Last fall, Lawrence & Co., our sell- 
ing agents, whose endorsement of our 
notes has been necessary to enable us 
to finance our operations, expressed a 
reluctance to endorse any more notes. 
\t that time the management had just 
instituted certain drastic economies. 
In order that time might be afforded 
to test the effect of that reduction in 
costs certain directors and stockholders 
subscribed to a loan guaranteeing 
Lawrence & Co. against a reduction 
in the net quick assets of the com- 
pany, up to the amount of $100,000 for 
the period between Oct. 31, 1927, and 
March 31, 1928, and Lawrence & Co. 
thereupon agreed to continue to en- 
dorse our notes at least until the ac- 
counts for the period ending March 
31, 1928, could be made up. 

“Lawrence & Co. have now notified 
the directors that they do not care to 
continue their endorsements, at least 
to finance circular-knit production. 
Under the circumstances your board 
of directors is convinced that it would 
not be possible, even if it were wise, 
to make any other arrangements to 
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For “Price Insurance” Service 


MUNDS & WINSLOW 


New York Cotton Exchange New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
New York Stock Exchange Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Produce Exchanges New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange 


Rubber Ex hange of Nev 


Broad) Experience Available to Mill 


Ven for Hedging in the Futures Market. 


25 Broad Street. New York. N.Y. 


Branch Ofhees 


Philadelphia. Pa. Manchester. Vt. 


i6il Walnut Street 


Newport. R. 1. Narragansett. R. I. 


LEIGH & BUTLER 


232 SUMMER STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


Sole Agents in United States and Canada for 


PLATT BROS. & CO., Ltd. 
Largest Makers of Textile Machinery in the World 


Complete Equipment of 


Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Mills 
Cotton Waste Mills 


Also Complete Line of ASBESTOS MACHINERY 


PETRIE & McNAUGHT, Ltd. 


Patent Automatic Self Cleaning 


Wool Scouring Machines and Continuous Dryers for All 
Fibres and Yarns 


MATHER & PLATT, Ltd. 
Equipment of Complete Works for 


Calico Printing, Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing 


JOSEPH SYKES BROS. 
Card Clothing for Cotton, Napping Fillet, Etc. 


DronsFieLtp Bros., Ltd Card Grinding, Mounting and Roller Cove 

chines, Emery Fillet, et¢ 

P. & C. Garnett, Ltd Garnett Machines and Wire. 

Critcuiey, SHarp & TetLtow Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted 

Witson Bros. Bosrin Co Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, etc 

Henry F. Cocxirt & Sons Special Endless Double Cone Belts, Condenser Aprons 
and Tapes 

Comber Needles 

Roller and Clearer Cloths, etc. 

Yarn Testing Machines, etc. 


Harpinc, Ruopves & Co 
Hucu Kersuaw & Sons 
Goopsrann & Co, 
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HEDDLES 


let the warp 
through with- 
out a_ hitch 


Repair Heddles 
Quarter Turn Heddles 


—— See disco —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 


L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 


“Heddle Headquarters”’ 
Leicester, Massachusetts 


SHUTTLES AND HEDDLES AND 
HAND CARDS HEDOLE FRAMES 


George W. Fooshe Jerome D. Travers 
eae eee 


John M. Allen George E. Elwell 


Williams & Travers 


MEMBERS 
New York Produce Exchange 
National Raw Silk Exchange, |: 


J. Oscar Williams 


New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


Special weekly crop letters for cotton mill executives avail- 
able on application. 


Prompt attention given to inquiries regarding hedging 
problems. 


60 Beaver Street New York 


Phones: Bowling Green 7848-7850 


WOOL YEAR 
BOOK 


1928 Edition 


Completely Revised 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS: 


Annual Review Woolen Carding and Spinning 

Hosiery. Preparatory Weaving Processes. 
Wool Sorting, Washing and Drying. Weaving Cloth Construction. | 
Combing and Finishing. Bleaching, Drying and Printing 


‘orste Dinning. Artificial Silk. 
Worsted Spinning ae gee Wome. 
Price $2.50 Postpaid 
BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 
334 Fourth Ave. Book Dept. New York 
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ce the company for further opera- shares which will be called for 


ae 





tions in the circular-knit lines, nor to redemption on Sept. 30, 1928. Tg 


re uip the circular-knit plants with = The National City Co. on Thursday ra a 8: te 
1 6¢ . ° ed 7 s “ / - 
rull-fashioned machinery. On the ade: etn cs 87.278 shares of ect a olen ; 
a y- made an offering Of 157,376 share = = - — ° - 


rc 


Ss eS eS Ue 


Uo 


hand if the Gloucester unit Cannon Mills Co. common stock at 

ce stand on its own feet, without $48 per share. The National City Co. 
ng to carry any of the overhead states “The 187,378 shares constitut- 
en of the balance of the property ing this offering have been purchased 

it sould be possible to operate it at from the estate of J. W. Cannon 
fit on full-fashioned production 
emented by three or four circu- 

nit numbers which are. still 


deceased: thus, this offering does not 
represent any financing on the part 


” 


of Cannon Mills Co. 


table. The National City Co. also made 
lerefore, your directors are public a letter from C. \. Cannon 

nimously of the opinion that the president of the company, regarding 
any shall liquidate its circular- the offering summarized as follows 


knit business as soon as possible. 








h . ; “Cannon Mills Co. has acquired 
OS caemie arc > > ‘a “1eE° . 1 ¢} s I z 
0 nce } larch 31 the inventorie through consolidation, all the ass 
y been considerably reduced, par- (Cannon Mig. Company and eight other 
ticularly by closing out the lines which ices companies constituting a . : 
surly by closing out the Hines which yedecessor coat } Universal No. 50 Wind 
been most unprofitable. Che thoroughly well established and integrated niversa 0. inder 
Fr : : re o “ot 7 wi ; ; 
debt has thereby been substantially group engaged in the manufacture ot ¢ with Silk Coning and Emulsion Attachment } 
lowered and as of July I, 1928 the out- ton towels, yarns tire oe ics, shee ef SS 
1 : » A sno avo fabrics, madrases, armo! ca 
standing notes amounted to $1,095,- ings, ee sites aaah ht Winding Silk for Full-Fashioned ws) 
' - x : +c wells CO Wise aver 
000. The book values of the fixed cloth, ete. 1% niin 
ae : 70% of annual sales Phe company Knitting Machines 
ssets are based on cost less depre- ; Is per day 
: C c manutactures over 600,000 towels pet ay, 
ciation as compiled for federal tax the 


: its output constituting over 50% ot | 
purposes a Tew years ago. cotton towels produced in the United 
“With so many textile plants in the  cyates 


market it is, of course, problematical “The 


HIS machine provides a free-run- 
ing package of uniformly wound 
and moistened yarn. Tension and 
moistening are adjustable to meet 


properties owned by Cannon 
how much can be realized from the ygijJs Co, embrace modern and extensive 
fixed assets in liquidation. Your di- plants equipped with a total of about 433,- 


° ° ; : . ( S48 
rectors hope, however, that it will 000 ring producing spindles and 9,8 * aici oa a , 
if prove possible to liquidate the debts looms, and comprise a completely — individual conditions, assuring ne 
2 and have the Gloucester plant, to- grated group of ~— splendidly Soe ae imum production of first-quality 
t aihssee. aes NE, Cee “on eS facilities for the manutacture of the t ‘i : 7 
4 gether with some working capital for pieretanyp ae er a a oe fabric from the knitting machine. 


the tull-fashioned business, left clear 
tor the stockholders.” 
Ipswich Mills balance sheet as of 


varns and other materials entering into 


the finished products. Cannon Mills Co. 
1 95% of the 


The Universal No. 50 Winder is fitted 
with coning attachment for winding 


has also acquired more that 


march 3%, 1908, folloms; capite ‘+k of Cannon Mills, Inc., 
7 apital stoc of a | , 
ASSETS which is engaged exclusively in ones on 8 deg. 30 min. cones. It can be 

Cash on hand........... $360,432 activities and ee a yours = supplied withies seittecae cachalieiinacs 
Accounts receivable ..... 508,816 the entire output of the prec paca com- : 

Notes receivable ........ 35,000 panies as well as the products of a num- emulsion attachment. 

PWEMEOPIES: <<... sco w.00.0 0 1,223,394 ber - other a, ee The “idles deities encima 
Prepaid items »> Rom “The consolidatec . co of 

a — Sere o>t AGN Bis 856 ae pw predecessor companies and Cannon Mills, cone, either covered with felt, oo 
MVOSERIOMER o.ii5 5c 0066 a0" 41,050 eee se te acquisition e 

P] : ; + (on the basis of complete acquisi fin 
ant and equipment (less - Ps ple st stock of Cannon Mills, enameled, when the emulsion at 
depreciation) ......... 3,272,458 Inc.), has been as follows for the last tachment is used. Paper cones may 


six calendar years: 1922, $4,094,547 ; 1923, 


be used for winding without emulsion 


lotal assets 


dae $5,559,572 $3,562,552; 1924, $2,542,995; 1925, $3,- . 
LIABILITIES 621,959; 1926, $4,540,641; 1927, $3,963,- attachment. Every coil of the pack- 
Notes payable ........... 1.860.000 912. In spite of lower prices which 


age is so spaced as to give free and 


178,436 have prevailed during the current year, 
4 Fe 


\ccounts payable “t 
net income for the five months endec 


Accrued items .......... 49,262 ; ; | S]- even delivery. 

Surp] 6.07 May 31, 1928, is estimated at about $1, 

ND seg tics ehhh acid 439/974 395,000. A new towel mill, equipped with Machines may be driven by belts 
Common stock .......... 1,850,000 53,000 spindles and 1,250 looms, has re- 


from ceiling or fitted with complete 
motor, drive attachments for single 
gangs or pairs. 





oe ee 1,184,900 cently been completed and should sub- 
stantially increase the earning power ol 
otal liabilities... .. $5,559,572 the enterprise. 


(CG 


Cannon Mills Unifieation “It is intended that the company in- 
Stockholders have approved the augurate the payment of dividends on the 
ior the merger of nine plants common stock at the rate ot $2.80 per 


I tl i EF mi ; are rr 2 n, payable in equal 
the Cannon group of mills which Share per annum, pay ~ 
quarterly installments on Jan. 1, April 


CG 


CCI 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


aes y ; ; PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA 
iudes the Cabarrus Cotton Mills, be: aie tee § CHICAGO, UTICA BOS TON CHARLOTTE 
ncord and Kannapolis Citas 1, July anc ct. 1. NEW YORK MONTREAL AND HAMILTON, CANADA ATLANTA 
iw : ; _e : “On the basis of a pro forma con DEPOTS and OFFICES af MANCHESTER and PARIS 


g. Co., Franklin Cotton Mills > Ps 
 ddkae . is a Mills, Inc., solidate balance sheet of Cannon Mills | 
‘Obarton Mtg. Co., Concord; fa: sek Connie Wit, Tee. tases 


atterson Mfg. Co., China Grove: complete acquisition of the common stock 
barrir eton Mig. Co. Rockwell, and of Cannon Mills, Inc.), prepared from 
the Kestler Mfg. Co., Salisbury. the consolidated balance sheet of the | 
apitalization of these mills is ap- predecessor companies and Cannon Mills, | 
Proximately $20,000,000. The Cannon Inc., as of Dec. 31, 1927, and adjusted 
Co. has an authorized capital of *© allow for retirement of preferred | 
1,100,000 shares of no par value, of stock outstanding at that date, ai 
. : assets amount to $19,686,652, equivalent 
,000,000 will be outstanding. 


rt 1 . i to more than 71% times current liabilities, 
'¢ company has no: funded debt ang the net current assets amount to 


| 
“utstanding and has no preferred $17,082,699. Current assets include $8,- | 
stock outstanding other than 5,345 739,261 of cash and readily marketable | 
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2000 stitches per minute! 


This pace is easily attained with the 
Dinsmore No. 6 Power Circular Sew- 
ing Machine, an improved type of an 
old style but most popular machine. 
The high speed of this machine makes 
it one of the fastest piece end sewers 
on the market. 

All gears on this machine are machine 
cut and the table lathe turned from 
solid blanks. 

In sewing, the cloth is fastened to 
adjustable points on the rim of the ma- 
chine. When the rim revolves, the 
cloth is carried through the 
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44 Natural Daylight 


May be as pure as rain water from heaven 
When reflected from surrounding buildings it 
may be as dirty as the rain water in the street 
gutter. Distilled water has many uses—so has 
pure artificial daylight of a selected quality. 


What do you want to see and how? Tell us. 


Macbeth Daylighting Co., Inc. 
237 West 17th St., New York 
“SELECTED 


sewing 


MACBETH sia 
L. F. DOMMERICH & CO. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


254 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 


head, sewing as it passes through. 

An automatic stripping attachment re- 
moves the cloth from the adjustable 
points after sewing. 

iors complete line is fully described in 
tur catalog, copy of which will be sent 
you on request. 


DINSMORE MFG. CO., Salem, Mass. | 


Raw Hide Experience 


US. 


Raw Hide Theory 


Some have the theory all right, but if expe 
rience counts for anything, we have this to say 
We have manufactured Raw Hide Goods since 
1822, confining our efforts to the hard raw hide 
line for 50 years or more, during which time we 
have pronganpeteny Raw Hide Loom Pickers. 
When we say our Pickers are as well made as 
it is possible a. produce from the best grade of 
hide obtainable, "we can only ask you to give 
them a trial, which we believe will prove that 
it is economy to use the Brand marked 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


Commission Aerchants 


23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue 


NEW YORK 





We Make 
All Kinds 


W. Stursberg, Schell & Co. 


Commission Merchants 


Finance Manufacturers, Selling Direct or Through Agents 
Everett Building, 45 East Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK 


A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Corvespondence Solicited 


BALING PRESS 


(HYDRAULIC) 


50 to 300 
TONS PRESSURE 
With or without 
motor 


Hide Goods 


J.H.LANE& CO. 


| 
} | 
| 


Talbot Mills 


NORTH BILLERICA, MASS. 
FREDERIC S. CLARK, Presidenc 


Suitings Uniform Cloths | 


Cord & Tire Fabrics 
Enamelling Duck & Wide Drill 
Sheeting & Osnaburg 


Size to suit your 
work 


SPECIAL CONSTRUCTIONS Ask us about them 


Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Inc. 
388 West Water St 
SYRACUSE, N.Y.,U.S.A. 


250 W. 57th St. 
NEW YORK 


323 Ss. Franklin St. 
CHICAGO 


Parks- Cramer Company 
Con ors 
Ind Deesag oad ar Con rioning 
Profit by BackSpray 
“HIGH DUTY CLIMATE” 
~» Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 





DAVIS & FURBER MACHINE CO. 
NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
Napper Clothing 


| Suedes 


| Broadcloths 
Selling Agents 


PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
New York—Boston 


Card Clothing 
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net of reserve. Based on present quota- 
tions for the readily marketable securi- 
ties, the net current assets amount to 
over $18,500,000, equivalent to $42 per 
spindle and over $18 per share of com- 
mon stock. 

“Plant, property, machinery, etc. is 
carried on the pro forma balance sheet 
at $13,038,888, equivalent to about $30 
per spindle which is substantially below 


the real value of these assets. The 
company has just completed a 53,000 
spindle mill (exclusive of bleaching 


equipment) at a cost of approximately 
$3,000,000 or about $56 per spindle.” 
Application will be made to list the 
common stock of Cannon Mills Co. 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 


Boston Stock Auctions 
The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 









Shrs Mill Par Price Change 
44 MerchantS® .....ccccscecers 100 19-20 —k 
74 York idesusseecoseceeas 15 —5 
2 ArlingtON ...cececsecccees 354 +14 
66 Wampanoag 10 —1% 
1 Troy Cottom....ccccccccece qs sadeue 
13% +% 
20 +9% 
2% +% 
r , aes: 
1 ( ‘ontinental 70 +% 
4 Nonquitt .....e00- 205% -% 2hy 
4 Nashua, pfd.* 86 V4 8758 fy 
Farr AlIpQCA. .cccccssccccce 134% —6 
1 Weat Poimt.«cccccccececcse 0 125 —5\4 
10 Stafford ...ccccsccccscecs e- - wenees 
100 Dwight ....cccwecccccceece 25 83% +h. 
21 Merrimack, com........+- 100 135% +% 
8 U. S. Worsted, Ist pfd... 100 | a 
52 Naumkeag a... .eeeeceecees 100 1387-139 —11 
1D BARGE ons cicnssvassesevesis 100 112% +3% 
S Plymouth = .....-sccccccsses 100 68%%-67 —3ly 
Total. 
*And div. 


N. Carolina Textile Stocks 


(Taken from list of Southern Mill Stocks 





re by R. 8S. Dickson & Co., Gastoria 
ae . ‘ 

Bid Asked 
Acme Spinning Co........ 113 117 
Am. Yarn & Processing Co. 104 107 
Arlington Cotton Mills..... eka 91 
BETOW BEMIS .ccescinss is 90 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills 133 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills, 7%. 

ly. whtcweer nee wnessee 100% ... 
Cannon Mfg. Co. (par $10). 27 31 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (par 

__ LR ree ie 12 14 
Chadwick- Hoskins Co., 8% 

RR NENG eae eeM NERS 4 103 105 
China Grove Cotton Mills. . 116 121 
BEE: SOD. cos cea cues S84 86 
Climax Spinning Co....... 104 109 
CUNOOE ME wna s sees mate 62 
Crescent Spinning Co..... 97 100 
"genes es 103 110 
Durham Hosiery, 7% pfd.. 35 41 
Durham Hosie ry “‘B”...... ile 6 
mastern Mfg. Co. ......... aa a 2 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co.... 114 ; 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co. 

i a eee eae 1038 106 
Gibson EE eee 130 6a 
Globe Yarn Mills (N. C.).. 51 60 
SU ME SE ya is SK an Xo. aie 82 
Hanes, P H. Knitting Co 15 18 
Hanes, P, H. Ktg. Co., 7% 

__ NERARP Ss or Pak Seas 102 i 
Henrietta, 7% pfd........ 74 83 
Imperial Yarn Mills....... ree 82 
Jennings Cotton Mills..... 200 «215 
SAMTOFG DAMS . on osc c cece 110 115 
Locke Cotton Mills Co..... 109 116 
TOR, WORN OS vient o4 005106 aie 55 
Majestic Mfg, Co.......... 170 a 
Mansfield Mills .......... 116 125 
Mooresville Cotton Mills. .. 24 27 
Mooresville Cotton Mills 

Te WS gain wk ead mde as ela 95 
POPS MEI ois ai. ku voce aie oe 
National ot) ee sain 94 
Parkdale Mills ........... ae 75 
Perfection Spinning Co.... 98 101 
Ranlo . Mfg. RS a 134 146 
a Rea Mar. Co...<- 99 105 
Roanoke Mills, 14% 1st 
nota. (Vet ae COR S06 4L06 6 95 99 

anoke Mills,” 8% 2nd 

Me. Na houke canna sss 6s 94 99 
Rosemary, 734% pfd...... oe see 
kowar Cotton Mills Co.... 90 95 
Seminole Cotton Mills Co.. 90 97 
ateriir x Spinning Co...... 105 112 
vie Spinning Co........ 110 114 
wcty Yarn Mills Co..... 50 a7 
Wins ' Yarn Mills Co..... 50 61 

Iscasset Mills Co........ 200 ; 


Fall River Mills Stocks 


(Quotations furnished by G. M. Haffords 








& Co.) 7 
Bid Asked 
Algonquin Printing Co..... 325 
American Linen Co........ vue rr 
APE WEIERE MUS 2... cc cece ais 15 
BOFmera Bite. CO. ..ccccce 25 82 
Borden Mfg. Co., Richard. . 10 14 
Border City Mfg. Co....... aeerd 15 
Bourne Mills Co......... Sea 58 
CTS 6.65 waleaicacwae 2 re 
ES eee ae 98 
OE ee wise 47 
EE I soo. :6ib:0 5:0 0.0.64 43 45 
EE er 13 
. | SRR 52 rae 
Granite Mills new (com.). eas 20 
a Philip Mills. eee oe 150 
Laurel Lake Mills (com. 3 ed 10 
Laurel Lake Mills (pfd. be wate 65 
ON ES ra wae 45 
ef Se See shai 112 
Merchants Mfg. Co 20 ae 
Narragansett Mills .. ie 35 
Osborn Mills (new)....... Tc ... 
Parker Mills (com.)...... 5 
Parker Mills (pfd.)....... 24 ak 
Pilgrim Mills .........--- bee 135 
Sagamore Mfg. Co........ pace 101 
I a sb ees 6608 0 10 15 
ee sid 5 10 
SCOVOMS BEIM, CO. occ. cscs dacs saa 
po JS a ee naan eee 
Union Cotton Mfg, Co..... 52 “aa 
Wampanoag Mills ....... 10 20 
Weetamoe Mills .......... erie 5 
Duke Power Sales Increased 
20% Last Year Over 1926 
RateicH, N. C.—The rapid de- 


velopment of the Piedmont section of 
North and South Carolina is calling 
for proportionate increases in supply 
of electric power. The demand on 
the Duke Power Co. in 1927 was 
approximately 20% greater than dur- 
ing the previous year. 

In a short time the twelfth hydro- 
electric plant of the Duke Power Co., 
located on the Catawba river at Ox- 


ford Shoals, will be completed and 
put into commission. The new plant 
will have a generating capacity of 


56,000 h. p., there being two generat- 
ing units of 28,000 h. p. each. 


The Duke company has begun the 
preliminary work incident to build- 
ing another great plant on the 
Catawba. Details of the project have 
not been announced but it is said the 
plant will be the largest yet con- 
structed by the company. This new 
dam will be located just above the 
Mountain Island plant, near Gastonia, 
completed two or three years ago. 


New Bedford, Mass. Tax abatements 
amounting to $203,083.86 and represent- 
ing a reduction in valuation of approxi- 


mately $9,000,000 have been granted to 


the following mills: Acushnet Mill 
Corp., Booth Mfg. Co., Bristol Mfg. 
Corp., Butler Mill, Fisk Rubber Co., 


Gosnold Mills Co., Grinnell Mfg. Corp., 
Hathaway Mfg. Co., Holmes Mfg. Co., 
Neild Mfg. Corp., New Bedford Cotton 
Mills, New Bedford Spinning Co., Page 
Mfg. Co., Pemaquid Mills, Pierce Bros., 
Ltd., Pierce Mfg. Corp., Quissett Mill, 
Sharp Mfg. Co., Soule Mill, Taber Mill, 
Inc., Wamsutta Mills and Whitman 
Mills. 


Adelphia Worsted Mills, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. This concern is reported 
to have purchased the mill building they 
now occupy and the property at Shacka- 
maxon and Wildey Sts., running through 
to Frankford Ave., now having 150,000 
sq. ft., of space. They will occupy all 
three floors in the structure and are now 
installing their own finishing department, 
according to M. I. Davidson, head of 
the firm. 










ELECTRICALLY 


Slasher 


295 


(2<. 





HEATED 


SLASHERS 


room operating costs 


reduced 


30-40%, output increased 20-30%. Constant 
and uniform slasher operation reduces weave 


room costs. 


100% efficient — low operating 


and maintenance cost — quick starting. Uni- 
form and close temperature automatically 


maintained. 


No standby 


losses — elimi- 


nates boiler plant — steam and water leaks 
and condensate removal. 


Your present steam heated equipment can 
be converted to electric heating. 


National Electric Heating Co. 
420 Lexington Ave., New York City 


Write for further information 
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CROMPTON & KNOWLES 











HOPEDALE REG. COTTON 


It Is Too Hot 
To Worry Now 


—and you can stop worrying if you'll 
order Pioneer Picker Sticks. 


Long service has proven the merits of our 
Sticks—that’s why we can guarantee 
them. They are cut from hickory grown 
on our own tracts, dried in our own kilns, 
manufactured in our own mills and sub- 
jected to most exacting tests before 
shipping. 


Order Pioneer Picker Sticks. Our hick- 
ory products have been satisfying service 
demands for over 40 years. 


THE PIONEER POLE & SHAFT CO. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CEt/wW AeIAGVYIG 
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PIONEER 


PICKER STICKS 
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Repeat Orders Mean 


Satisfied Customers 


STANDARDIZE on 
LENOIR YARNS 










" 

HUDSON Rites E ¢ 
CALDWELL PUT uP 
LENOIR YARDAGE & f 
sada CORRECT | STRENGTH 
. < TWIST D 
NELSON REGULAR ‘ ‘ 


PAULSON. LINKROUM & Co. 


INC. 
52 Leonard Street. N. Y. 


AGENTS 
Lenoir, N. C. 


Mills at 





Johnston Mills Company 


“Direct to Consumer” 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


SINGLES — product of The Elmore Co. 
PLY — product of Spinners Processing Co. 


These yarns recognized for strength, evenness and lustre, 
possess knitting and finishing qualities unsurpassed. 
Complete warehouse stocks carried in leading Textile 
Centres for quick delivery. 


COMBED AND CARDED YARNS 


Full range of numbers produced by our own mills from 
that character of cotton, exactness of twist and count, 
excellence of workmanship and winding, that insure 
minimum trouble and maximum production for the 
knitter and weaver. 


SALES OFFICES: 


PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg. 
CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg. 


NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg. 


CHICAGO: 688 Adams Franklin Bldg. READING, PA.: 207 Berk Co. Trust Bldg. 
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J. H. SEPARK 


J. L. GRAY 
Sec’y and Treas. Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr 


Arlington Cotton Mills 
Parkdale Mills, Inc. 
Arrow Mills, Inc. 
Myrtle Mills, Ine. 
Arkray Mills, Inc. 

Gray Manufacturing Co. 

Flint Manufacturing Co. 


Gastonia, North Carolina 


Spinners of Fine 


Cotton Yarns — 


Gassed and Ungassed 
Combed Peeler 
Double Carded Peeler | 
in sizes 
26s to 120s — single and ply for 

CONVERTING — KNITTING — WEAVING and ELECTRICAL USAGE 
and 24s to 100s —2, 3, and 4 ply for F 
THREAD PURPOSES P 


H. A. Florsheim ? 


General Sales Manager " 
225 Fifth Ave., New York City : 


Branches 


Boston Gastonia Philadelphia Chicage 





Problems of 


Full Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers 


Solved 


Our special laboratory is solving the troubles of other full 
fashioned hosiery manufacturers in Plaiting and Splicing 
Yarns. It can help you. 


Quick Service — Prompt Deliveries 


Special Full Fashioned Quality 90s /2—100s/2—120s /2 
MERCERIZED — NATURAL OR TINTED 


Forrest Mercerizing Co., Gloucester, N. J. 
SALES OFFICE 

FORREST BROS. | 

119 So. 4th St., Forrest Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
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Cotton Products Co., New York 


Manager 
C. Swanberg has been appointed 


manager of the New York office of 
the Cotton Products Co., Philadelphia. 

v York offices of this concern are 
located at 432 Fourth Ave. Mr. 
Swanberg is well known in the trade 
ani was formerly associated with 
J. J. Neil & Co., Boston. 


— at Cotton Products 


Co.. Sovenenete Office 

. Harding, formerly in charge 
a New York office of Cotton 
Products Co., whose main offices are 
located in Bankers Trust Bldg., Phil- 
adelphia, has been appointed manager 
yt the Greensboro, N. C. offices of 


ot 


the Cotton Products Co. and will 
cover the trade for them in this 
section. 

Sunbury Converting Works, Sun- 


bury, Pa., have had plans drawn for the 
erection of a dye-house, finishing build- 
ings, stock storage space, offices and 
power plant, to be located at Belvidere, 
New Jersey. W. E. S. Dyer, Phila- 
delphia, is the architect and engineer in 
charge of this work. This concern has 


also had plans drawn by W. E. S. Dyer 
for changes in power plant equipment 
extensions to be made at the main 
plant at Sunbury. 





Spinners Change Selling Policy 





Many 
Regarding 


Philadelphia. 
OTWITHSTANDING a sudden 
decline in the raw material mar- 

ket on Monday caused by liquidation 
after publication of the crop report 
that day, yarn prices continued 
steady; noticeably so when the drop 
in cotton is taken into consideration. 
Relative strength in yarns was due 
to a number of factors among which 
the changed viewpoint held 
spinners in regard to the future trend 
of the cotton market. Three weeks or 
a month ago a majority of spinners 
were bearish on cotton and this 
fluenced their yarn selling policy, 
many of them at that time being will- 
ing to shade quotations with the in- 
tent of buying cotton later at a lower 
price, before delivery dates mentioned 
in yarn contracts. In other words 
these spinners were willing to specu- 
late upon a future decline in cotton 
to attract immediate business in yarns 
which was needed by many spinners 
before the recent spurt in sales. 

Change in Cotton Outlook 

\ decided change has occurred dur- 


is 


by 


in- 


Now 


Bullish 
New Crop 


ing the last week or ten days in this 
respect and many spinners who looked 
for lower priced cotton a month ago 
have now reversed their position and 
are strongly predicting higher cotton 
in the near future with a resultant 
effect upon yarns. This change re- 
garding the possible future trend of 
cotton has already had an effect upon 
quotations named by many spinners, 
dealers finding it more difficult to se- 
cure lower quotations notwithstanding 
an easing in the raw material market 
on Monday. There are exceptions to 
this statement, especially in 30s-2 
warps which is a weak number at 
present due to accumulations of stock 
and sales have been reported at prices 
only two cents above those noted 
sales of 20s-2. The usual margin be- 
tween 20s-2 and 30s-2 four cents 
and the difference in sales this week 
has contracted to two cents in several 
instances, 


is 


from 
among 


the changed 
spinners, yarn 
fairly steady 
easier because 


\side 
outlook 
have remained 
cotton 


cotton 
prices 
W hile 


was spinners 


have booked a certain amount of new 
business during the last and 
in a slightly better position to 
hold for a fair price than they 
at that time, a number of 
turers July and August 
quirements on the rising market, 
ing able to better market prices at the 
time of the purchase in most in- 
stances. Spinners who a month 
anxious to book additional 

even at exceptionally low 
to keep their machinery oper- 
now 
new 


month 
are 
were 
manu fac- 
covering re- 


be- 


ago 
were 

orders, 
prices, 
ating are less inclined to reach 
for orders and are endeavoring 
to spinning before 
accepting new 


increase margins 


business. 
Narrow Spinning Margins 


Another reason for the steadiness 
of yarns at a time when cotton 
came easier is the narrow margin on 
which spinners are operating, the ad- 
vance in yarns during the last month 
not keeping pace with the advance in 
the cotton market. Spinners state they 
are in a less favorable position, not- 
withstanding higher yarn quotations 
than they were a month ago, and call 
attention the margin 
which they are working, yarns selling 
at prices that 
based upon 


be- 


to narrow on 


represent cost less 


current 


or 
raw materral 
This condition is 
and 


prices to spinners. 
apparent 


in both carded combed, 





Cotton Yarn Quotations 


Carded—( Average Quality) 


Double carded weav’g and knitt’g yarn 2c to 4c higher, according to quality 








PE OE sk ned ddr — —33 Oe tutes a . - 2 BH% 
WN yi hich. iaiea eee acne SIE SE MI Saka a oss bare —37% 
RR sii de extn c nO oer — —34 eee eee - 381% 
IAB sik. 5 ne oun ks Hiss ove OE BOe eek 391,—40 
PN 5G s.s 4 os ew Mack wisne oh ae ee Ae , “a ‘ —49 

Two-Ply Skeins and Tubes” 

88-2 ne WO... . sss 39 —3914 
10s-2 —i see 30s-2 1) 11, 
128-2 —3414 36s-2 HH 17 
SOs ik Sb ada e owe ate — —35 10s-2 19 50 
lts-2 — —36 40s-2 High Breakage 3 
2)s-2 —3614 50s-2 —)s 
248-2 .38 —38% 60s-2 . —ti4 

Single Warps 

en ee re — << San... 38144—39 

Bias «Awe Se eh RR Gio — -—34% 26s 3914—40 
RE aii aretas ves eaishae aioe — —35 30s $1 144—42 
Its 3514—26 40s 0 —B5l 
20s stl » 37 

Two-Ply ee 

Ss-2 34 248-2 .... 3814—39 
s-2 —341%, 263-2 3914—40 

ere eee - 35 30s-2 $1 
143-2 — —351% 40s ordinary 51 
ote ra gece tid 36 —36%4 50s-2 58 —59 

UGS sa ite ss — —37 GOs-2 .... : 64. —65 
8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes: tinged, 3014; white, 32! 
Hosiery Cones (Frame Spun) 

OG Salers a tne. orn te lee 4a eae -- —32 22s ; Babe 
ee pic ee shaacatass 245 Mil, 

f FES ce eee ee eee enone. 3d —33YQ 268 . 37 3714 
Ids . .3314—34 30s tying in 38 81, 
Its .34 —3414 30s regular 39 3914 
Bl PRBS” icc bans re hoe 34144—35 30s extra quality 12 
<0) sew etets a oe =e. GOR wigcvcaacs, 48 —49 
‘Comal Peeler—( Average Quality) 
Warps. Skeins and Cones 
WMG: 2 hun asec kere ewe 7 —48 50s-2 60 —62 
|} 30s-2 51 —52 = 60s-2 65 67 
dHs-2 54 —55 70s-2 74 77 
alate ia or eta 6 —57 BU excn wean seesus 85 —88 
Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the close 
| ni d. For New York Spot cotton prices, see page 938 for staple cotton prices, se 
ee. 


listened 


Single Skeins or eee tee? Twist) 


e 


Singles 
12s 12 —42% 20s 1 — 2 
14s 13 1314 38s 53 —54 
16s 1314—44 10s 94 —56 
18s 44 45 ease a tarard Katee 59 —6l1 
20s 45 —46 WO sires awh ecetans mad 64 —66 
24s 7 Af 70s .74 —T76 
28s meet > Sea ANE hace ward a via we tke wales 84 —87 
Mercerized Cones—(Combed, Ungassed) 
BN a ita wicca eatin meer ea 63 —65 PERO. 3 Sid highice tt Mace 1 09—1 11 
hia ts oeomia sic euler: 64 —66 Singles 
I a Ui tis aac wane vies aster 67 —69 hai Sd aieruereetre'a aracals — —R80 
Ed a ara wile < aaa aes 69 —71 I ie ica senses sa: etagtsasae wah 4 Rie — —85 
er ened te 74 —76 SR area carn me Sai ahiate kee — —90 
50s-2 76 —78 aan cicnisheatiantawiiarn — —l 03 
308-2 85 —87 OI Sab id eRe ag dhe eas a — —117 
Fak ara Seen e ate tle 97 —99 Ma oa cate oad CA — —l 48 
Peeler—(Super Quality) 
Single Cones 
Carded Combed Carded Combed 
10s 37. — 38 48 19 268 42 —43 550 56 
Ree od 38 —39 19 —D) SY Swe ew eas 43 —44 57 —hA9 
16s 38 o—: 3914 50 —5l 36s 47 —48 60 —62 
18s 39 —40 51 —52 I si a. Sonar 52 —54 62 —64 
20s 39%—40% 52 —53 50s —_ 70 —72 
Se ae 41 —42 54 —d5 60s 73 re 
Combed Cones, Warps and Tubes 
20s-2 .51 —53 403-2 62 64 
248-2 53 —55 503-2 68 70 
2983-2 55 —57 60s-2 74 76 
30s-2 56 —A5S8 703-2 85 —)0 
368-2 60 2 NE Maori heed ate aac. 1 00—1 05 
Combed Reverse Twist Thread Yarns—Skeins, Tubes or Cones. 2. 3. and 4ply 
Peeler Sakelarides 
Average Reet Average Best 
ss ean neg a 57—58 62—63 90 95 
830s .60—6 1 65—66 93 98 
36s , , 62—63 67—68 95 1 00 
10s 67—68 71—72 99 1 04 
Ss .. : 7 ...12—73 16—T77 1 04 1 09 
50s .77—78 81—82 1 09 114 
a ape a —S88 91—92 119 1 24 
of business July 11 They do not cover lower or higher qualities unless specifically 
page Yo 
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MM ERGERIZED 
YARNS 


MAIN OFFICE 
Bankers Trust Building 


PHILADELPHIA 


Mangum Street 116 Bedford St. 418 Franklin St. James Building 


HiGH Point, N. C. BOSTON 


323 So. Franklin St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


CHESTER, PA. 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


latter group stating that many 
ent sales of two-ply combed for 
‘rcerizing purposes represent actual 


Advance Is Checked 


” Monday’s Decline in Cotton Fu- 
ses to the spinner of two to three s 


ae tures Also Checks Demand 
cents considering cotton replacement 
costs BOSTON. Prior to 


Monday. 


as . : then such moderate concessions 
figures will be seen during the com- such moderate concessions 


; : insuffici ) rive dem: : in- 
pace with any advance in the raw cient to revive demand and in 


the reaction 
For these reasons many look for in aie ie futures prices = Monday, 
steady yarn prices although aattais following publication of the Govern- 
\y move downward as noted on ent acreage report, prices of medium 
Sentiment in this respect and coarse count carded and combed 

has also changed and a majority have yarns had been advanced _— to two 
changed their hope of lower priced cents above the muninuee prices ‘rit 
cotton to the belief that still higher ‘™® the first of last week, and since 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Samples and quotations promptly furnished. 

SALES OFFICE: 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 


as \ N 
ing weeks with yarns at least keeping have been quoted on yarns have been S IFT SPINNING MILLS 


material market due to the small mar- ‘Test 1m the market. The decline 8 
gins on which yarns are being mer- cotton has tended o coenrm — 

Although Y@™ buyers in their belief that the 
spinners are endeavoring to advance advance in both cotton and yarns was 
yarns and increase spinning margins only a flash in the pan,” and with 
a majority in the trade believe this Sar enegE ne they have now reverted 
will not be possible until manufac- ‘ their former hand-to-mouth policy 
turing demand improves to a greater OF SPREE, and the act tint ease 
eevee than thas been noted. The paratively few spinners have revised 
spurt in yarn sales three weeks ago their prices downward in sympathy 
when a number covered their July with the decline in cotton has further 


chandised at present. 


: : restricted dem: 
and August needs did not improve ‘** icted demand. 
spinners’ position, these sales being 


a majority of instances. 


for 30s-2 warps and 33%c for 
Quotations Steady 


Although during the closing days of 
priced at figures lower than were last week prices had been advanced 
nominally quoted from day to day, in by most spinners to a basis of 39¢ for 

20s-2 warps of average quality, 42c 


TOS 


Columbus, Georgia 


Cotton Yarns of Quality 


From Mill direct to Consumer 


WM. A. P. MACKNIGHT 


Sole Representative 
1518 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 








ROCKFISH MILLS, inc. 
DIRECT SELLING SPINNERS 


COTTON YARNS OF QUALITY 
10’s to 40’s Single and Ply 








frame-spun cones, with high grade 
yarns held one to two cents higher, 
it is a fact that extremely little busi- 


Warps, Skeins, Tubes, Cones. 
Selling Offices 


Limited amount of business placed 
this week on the other hand has been 


PHILADELPHIA. PA. NEW YORK PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
: i . : . 1035 Drexel Bidg. 456 Fourth Ave. 36 Exchange Place 
at spinners’ ideas with the exception ness had been booked by spinners up Lombard 5932 Ashland, 4342 Gaspee 2218 
of sales of 30s-2 warps, where stock to Monday of this week above a basis 


lots have weakened the position of of 
spinners. Sales have been more re- 
stricted in character this week, aver- 
aging smaller than for a number of 
weeks and fewer buyers displaying 
interest. Carded yarns are priced at 
approximately the same level as last 


37%c for 20s-2, 4Ic for 30s-2 
warps and 32'%c for tos frame-spun 
cones. On combed singles 45c was 
the top of the market for ordinary 
qualities and 52c for an average qual- 
ity yarn, while combed yarns finer 
than 30s were practically unchanged 
week, 10s cones of average quality in price. The very general curtail- 
being quoted at 32'%c with little in- ment of production by southern spin- 
terest. displayed by manufacturers. ners and cloth mills last week un- 
Underwear manufacturers in most in- doubtedly accounted in part for the 
stances have not covered their me- price firmness shown by most spin- 
dium-weight yarn needs, although a ners, and if this curtailment of a 
number of contracts in these counts 

were taken during the last month. 


>> 
JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton and Rayon 


YARNS 


Philadelphia Boston 


week or month is to become a general 
thing during the next few months as 
Dealers believe bulk of medium- now proposed, it is possible that it 


weight business has not yet been would become an important market 
placed with spinners. factor. At the moment, however, 
Combed and mercerized yarns are yarn users are so far out of the mar- 
quiet and steady. Local combed dealers ket that values are being given little 
state there has been little demand support and every indication of 
from any trade this week notwith- price weakness is exaggerated. 
standing r rs of i sales of . x . 

iding rumors of — — of Changed Status of Market 
mercerizing twist warps last week in . . 
or’ es & Ps : : No matter how bearish may be the 
the South on the basis of 64c for .. Sarat x oe 
oe ; ; : PS a views held by users of yarn as to the 
0S-2. Mercerizers in this vicinity - ; 

fai f - future of the cotton and yarn mar- 

a fair volume of gray yarn : Saat 
= dewitt \ be Re ee kets, they must admit that. within the 
a month ago and as new business in oer . 
ili toaik are last four weeks the outlook for the 
mercerized has been of small propor- 


FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bldg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting and 
Weaving Yarns 


Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 


bought 










3 poe eat SS ue Gaeta. | TILLINGHAST-STILES CO 
ons majority here do not believe ° ,._,, I ; ie a 
fiscis eae : ; radically as to raise the probable 

the reported increase in sales of gray : 


COTTON YARNS 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Room 922, Utilities Bidg., 
327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 


price range for the season at least 2c 
per pound, or from a previous pos- 

sible minimum of 1&8 to a minimum 
eee D. Mason Co., of Pawtucket, of not less than 20c, with possibility 
KX ° 


nnounces closing of its plant of g maximum price of 25¢ or 
July This is the oldest plant of 


this trade is to be credited. 


113 Worth St., 
New York 

















it. | tH Sa ata lata higher. Yarn users who have been in 

— & in re country, Ddeing Dieachers, : 

dver et ie te close touch with the market must also 

tyers | mercerizers of cotton yarns. | ; i aith: thee commante H.S.RICH & CO. 
tw ‘ ° Hz ave << yressec vith the reme <- 

It was founded in 1805 and taken over "#V€ Deen Impressed with t COTTON YARNS 

in 1924 by a group of Boston men ably small amount of stock yarns 

leaded by former Mavor Andrew available, and also with the fact that 

Pete : 


Boston. prices were held with remarkable 


a —— PF 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Bankers Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sole Selling Agents 
for 


ROWAN COTTON MILLS CO. A. M. SMYRE MEG. CO. 
Salisbury, N. C. Gastonia, N. C. 


Combed Peeler Yarns Combed Peeler Yarns 
24’s to 40’s 50’s to &80’s 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
Tryon, N. C. 


Single Mercerized Yarns 
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Grorce H. WaTteRMAN r ] 
President Vice-President Secretary and Treasurer 
Boston 
1 
I 
SPINNING CO. , 
I, 
Gastonia, N. C. al 
wy! W.T. Love, Pres. J. B. Reeves, Sec. S. A. Robinson, Treas. \& d. 
al 
M 
In Standard Descriptions c 
s Long Staple Combed Peelers M 
Warps, Skeins, Tubes, Cones, 7 
one to four plies 
For the Weaver or Knitter who is particular os 
W ° —for the man who takes pride in producing Fi 
aterman, Currier & Company, Inc. a better fabric or garment—PRISCILLA tic 
Yarns have a special appeal. ‘ p 
Their uniformly high quality is a foundation J 
78 Chauncy Street upon which can be built the kind of business 
that sticks. * 
Boston, Massachusetts Samples and prices cheerfully furnished. 
vee 
Ne: 
New Yor« PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE or Or in 
40 Worth Stree 1600 Arch Street Commercia an ldg SD ' hen ‘ J = B. Y 
th Street 10 Arch Stree | Bank Bld e& Hy A ‘HAM LIS 
Non-conflicting accounts solicited SELLING THE OUTPUT OF OVER 150,000 COMBED YARN SPINDLES IN N.C. <4 





GEN ‘SALES MGR:° 
450 FOURTH HVE - NEW YORK. + PHONES: HSHLAND 3930-31-32 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


ness by comparatively few direct- 
se) ing spinners. They must also bear 


ind, that even with the latest de- . 


‘in cotton futures, yarns are sell- 

considerably below replacement 

and that as soon as demand bal- 

es supply approximately this de- 
ficiency must be made good. 


Yarn Demand at Chattanooga 
Sull Narrow 

[ATTANOOGA, TENN.—Accompany- 
ing a marked improvement in the de- 
mand for coarser count cotton yarns, 
the price of carded cones was reported 
as being much stronger during the 
week ending July 7. A leading local 
broker declared that during the week 
prices on carded cones advanced about 
half a cent a pound. 

He finds a considerable improve- 
ment in the demand for this particular 
varn, although other grades are not 
showing any renewed life. Thrown 
silk is also continuing quiet with com- 
paratively little change from last 
week. As the period closed thrown silk 
was being quoted at about $5.80 for 
crack grade, which was 5c or more 
above the quotation of the previous 
period. 

The new carded prices place the 
listings on cones at 331% to 34%c for 
Mer- 
cerized yarn is still being listed at 85c 
ior the 60s with 20s at 61c and 8os at 
$1.09. In the field of combed singles 
8s are being offered at 43 to 44c and 


= 


70s at 73 to 75¢c. 


1os and 361% to 37M%c for 20s. 


British Cotton Prices Advance 

MANCHESTER, EnG.—During the 
quarter ended June 30 the spot price 
in Liverpool for Egyptian cotton 
reached the highest point for two and 
a half years—21.95d per lb., on April 
16 for fully good fair sakellaridis. 
The lowest point was 20.30d on June 
13. On April 2 the rate was 20.50d 
and on June 30, 21.05d. The biggest 
daily advance was 70 points on May Y. 
and the largest decline also 70 points 
on April 17. 

The tendency of values in American 
cotton in the period was upward, 
Middling being 10.83d on April 2 
(the lowest of the quarter) and 12.40d 
n June 30. The highest price was 
12.49d on June 29, and this level had 
not been touched previously for nearly 
nine months. 


Thirty-one points on 
May ‘ t 


was the biggest advance, and 20 
n May 4 the greatest decline. 


Fifty-Bale Contract Made Op- 


tional on New Orleans Cotton 
Exchange 
Nt ORLEANS, 


La.—Trading in 
y0-t cotton 


futures contracts has 

beer de optional by members of the 

New Orleans Cotton Exchange at a 

recent meeting. 

he 100-bale contract trading which 
in effect since futures trad- 

inaugurated here, will be con- 


T19 


pec 


Obituary 





William A. Stribling 
William A. 
inent cotton man of Charlotte, died at his 
home there July 4. 
in Spartanburg, S. C 


Stribling, aged 55, prom- 
The funeral was held 
.. Where Mr. Stribl- 
ing was born and reared. For several 
years he was connected with a_ large 
group of mills in Spartanburg, later be- 
coming a cotton buyer for the Cannon 
mills at Kannapolis, N. C. For some 
years he was a member of the cotton 
firm of Williamson, Inman & Stribling, 
of Atlanta. Three years ago 
Charlotte from Atlanta, to become as- 
sociated with Martin L. Cannon. His 
widow, two sons and one daughter, sur- 
vive him. 


he went t 


Joseph F. Schimek 

Joseph F. Schimek, who was assistant 
treasurer and general manager of the 
Cashiko Machine Co., Inc., Worcester, 
Mass., manufacturers of woolen cards. 
etc., at the time the business was sold 
to the Whitin Machine Works, Whitins- 
ville, Mass., several months ago, died at 
his summer home in Oxford, Mass., « 
July 5. He was 55 years old and a 
native of Bohemia, 
Joseph EF. 


Austria, the son of 
and Mary Schimek. He was 
the inventor of a number of machines 
made by the company. Mr. Schimek 
leaves a widow and one daughter and two 

t Joseph F. Schimek 
Jr., was superintendent of the company 
Burial was in Oxford. 


sons, one of them, 


William N. Wilkins 

William N. Wilkins, prominent glove 
manufacturer of Mayfield, N. Y., died 
last week at his home following an ex 
tended illness. He was 72 years old 
Starting business in a small way many 
years ago, his firm prospered until 
it now ranks as one of the foremost 
producers of knitted gloves in the coun 
try, operating as W. N. Wilkins & Son 
Co. In addition to his glove interests he 
also held extensive, realty holdings in th: 
West. He was prominently identified 
with fraternal organizations at Glovers 
ville. The widow, two sons, and tw: 
daughters survive him. 





Charles B. Cook 

Charles B. Cook, a director of the Al 
gonquin Printing Co., and the Arkwright 
Mills, died on July 4 at his home in 
Fall River, Mass., following an illness 
of heart disease and paralysis. He was 
in his seventy-ninth year. Mr. Cook was 
formerly cashier of the Metacomet Na 
tional Bank of Fall 
served the citv as a 


River and also 
member of the 
Board of Assessors. He is survived | 

his widow, one son, three daughters and 
three grandchildren. 


Thomas B. Owen 
Thomas B. Owen, former superintet 

dent of the Atlantic Mills of Provider 

and more recently New York representa- 
tive of the Beacon Mig. Co. of New Bed 
ford, died recently. Born in Providence 
he attended Yale Scientific School, and 
specialized in Germany in the stud) 

dyeing and weaving. While he was at 
the Atlantic Mills, the Government 
adopted his formula for khaki dye for 


soldier’ uniforms. His widow, tw 





Deep Down 


« NY kind of yarn” might be good 

policy from the standpoint of 
casual price advantage. However, deep 
down you know the intrinsic value of 
yarn cannot be overshadowed by mere 
price considerations. The _ ultimate 
consumer is going to pass judgment 
sooner or later. The demand for your 


knit or woven fabric will reflect that 


opinion. 


Specify Cannon Yarns. Their Quality 
is High, their Price is Reasonable. 
They are the foundation of lasting cus- 
tomer confidence. Theirs is the quality 
that reckons no penalty but builds and 


keeps good will. 


THE CANNON MILLS 


INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York 
Reading, Pa. 


Boston 


Utica, N. Y. 


Providence 


Chicago 


Chattanooga 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Our Specialty— Somreed 
SINGLE Mercerized grag Yarn for Splicing 
ae and Plaiting 


Single Mercerized Yarns up to 100/1—Also Two Ply Mercerized 100/s to 140/s 


Tinted yarns Licensed under Patent No. 1,496,696. 


Wire or write us for prices and samples 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Sole Selling Agents for United States and Canada 


Cotton Products Company 
Bankers Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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VELBLADE—Last word in Plush Yarn 


Bladenboro Floor Space 239,200 Sq. Ft. 


“Try—you too will buy” 
BLADENBORO COTTON MILLS 


SALES OFFICES AND REPRESENTATIVES 


FORREST BROS. 


119 So. 4th St., Forrest Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Write for samples 10/2 to 30/2. 
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Cotton 


brothers, Charles D. Owen of Providence, 
treasurer of the Beacon Co., and Evan 
D. Owen, of New York, survive. 


John A. Clough 

John A. Clough, a wool sorter for the 
George H. Gilbert Mfg. Co., Gilbert- 
ville, Mass., died suddenly June 26 at 
the Windsor Hotel in that town. Mr. 
Clough was 60 years old and lived at 95 
Lowell St., Manchester, N. H. He is 
survived by his wife and one son. 





James H. Featherston 

James H. Featherston, former boss 
spinner for James & E. H. Wilson, Inc., 
Pittsfield, Mass., died in Hillcrest Hos- 
pital, that city, on July 3, aged 53 years. 
He was a native of Mohegan, R. I., 
and had lived in Pittsfield for 30 years. 
He leaves a widow, four sons and four 
daughters. 


Hiram L. Adley 
Hiram L. Adley, knitting mill fore- 
man, died in Rome, N. Y. on July 2, as 

the result of a stroke. He 
in England in 1853 and came to this 
country at the age of 13. Mr. Adley was 
foreman of the Williams Bros. Knitting 
Mill and later held a similar position 
with the Carroll knitting Co. He learned 
knit goods business in Cohoes. Mr. 
eaves a widow and six children. 


was born 


Justin D. Crosby 

Justin D. Crosby, president of the J. D. 
Crosby Co., Pawtucket, R. I., wire manu- 
, who died at his home in South 
. Mass., on July 10, was super- 
the North Works of the 
American Steel & Wire Co., Worcester, 
Mass., before going to Pawtucket 18 
years ago. He was born in Worcester 
years ago and went with the Wash- 
burn & Moen Mfg. Co., as a boy and 
worked himself through various depart- 
ments to become superintendent. He 
a widow, one daughter and a son, 
Warren R., who is purchasing agent of 
the J. D. Crosby Co. 
burial was in Worcester. 
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Funeral and 


Mills, 


Inc.. Receives 
Army Sheeting Contract 


PHILADELPHIA, — Batavia 
Inc., New 


Batavia 


Mills, 
York, have been awarded 
contract for furnishing the local depot, 
Quartermaster Corps, U. S. Army, 
with 624,000 yds. unbleached sheeting, 
their bid being 20.59¢ per yd., net, on 


entire quantity with delivery of 
125,000 vds., monthly after 30 days. 
Other ‘ 


concerns that submitted pro- 
posals were McCampbell & Co., Inc., 
New York, 23.7c, Pepperell Mfg. Co., 


New York, on two quantities, 265¢c 
and 27>’sc: Edgewood Mills, Philadel- 
pila, 24.2¢; Regal Equipment Co., 
New York, 21.56: Moe Rosenberg, 
New York, 22.05¢ and ai.§3c;. 5. B. 
Mark & Co., New York, 22.58c; I. 
W - Geldart & Co., Inc., 22.33¢; Samuel 
E Salkenburg, New York, 22.64c; 
Tay Clapp & Beall, New York, 
27.2c; Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc., 
22.5¢: Ellis A. Gimbel, Philadelphia, 
22.25¢ ior 200,000 yds., and 22.75¢ for 
424,000 vds.; Cannon Mills, Inc., New 
York, 21.75¢ on 20,000 yds., 21:5¢ on 
75,000 yds., 22¢ on 75,000 yds., 20.75¢ 
on 12 


100 yds., 21.25¢ on 120,000 yds. 
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Y arns—Continued 


Firmer Waste Market 


Restricted Business at Better 
Prices—Large Imports 

BOSTON.—The general character 
of the cotton waste demand is un- 
changed from a week ago but slightlv 
better prices are being obtained. It 
is more of a sellers’ market than for 
some time past. Although business is 
far from urgent it is possible to get 
rather higher prices especially on spin- 
nable material though other sorts are 
still laboring under disadvantages in- 


herent in‘ their consuming markets. 
Said a trader “We are doing a little 
more business than a week ago at 


slightly better prices and there are 
others who are operating under simi- 
lar conditions but any large business 
seems to be altogether wanting. We 
think that a little later on however the 
demand for strips and other spinnable 
materials will begin to show some ex- 
pansion particularly if cotton should 
continue to maintain itself around 23c 
or better.” 

Cotton waste exports this vear show 
a decrease of 22% over last vear. The 
foreign countries have spent about the 


same amount of money but have re- 
ceived a much smaller quantity of 
waste. The following table shows the 
export situation for the first four 
months of this vear as compared with 
similar period of 1927: 

1928 1927 

Ibs. lbs 
Shipments .. 22,722,000 33,305,000 
\verage price Lee &.2¢ 


Imports of cotton waste into the 
United States are showing 
vear of 196% 


a gain this 
and the average price 
paid though higher than a year 
was relatively low as compared with 
consuming prices paid in the United 
States. 
import 


ago 


The table herewith shows the 
situation the first 
months of this vear as compared with 
similar period in 1927: 


for 


1928 1927 

lbs. Ibs. 
Arrivals Pre aie 17,986,000 6,172,000 
Average price. . 7c §.2C 

i 
Current Quotations 
POET COMPRR® <5..aisc cies 1914—20¢. 
POSIT SETI. 2. cc ccices . 18 —18&Ke. 
Sak. comber ...... ic nces A ee 
Choice willowed fly........ 914—10¢. 
Choice willowed picker.... 6144— Thee. 
| A ere «ee 20 —22e. 
Linters (mill run) ... ane ny 6c. 
Snoolers (single) ......... 12%4—138c. 
Fine White cop ........ 14 —14%c 
Spartanburg County High 
School to Teach Course in 
Textiles 
SparTANBURG, S. C.—A_ textile | 


training course will be introduced at 
the Fairforest High School and other 
schools will probably follow suit if the 
venture is a success. 

Students in the course would be 
taught the theory, and go to the mills 
for actual practice. This department 


would provide a vocational outlet for | 


the bovs. as domestic science does for 
the girls, it was pointed out. 
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38 Chauncy St. 








LAVONIA MFG. CO. 


LAVONIA, GA. 


COLORED and NOVELTY YARNS 


RATINE YARNS 
FANCY TWISTS 
Represented By 


L. P. MULLER & CO. 





Philadelphia 








MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps 


7 \L7O ~ ~ ‘or yoo 8 WE SELL 
FAST-BLACKS & COLORS °°", yooten sums | IRECT 


Manufacturers of 


Superior Quality 


GATE 


COTTON WHITE KNITTING YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 


P. O. Box 1677 





MILLS 


ATLANTA, GA. 





INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 
Weaving—COT TON YARNS-~ knitting 


88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK" 




















O. S. HAWES & BRO. | 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARN 


ALL FORMS 
AND NUMBERS 


-JOHN F. STREET & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


201 Industrial Trust Bldg., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


| | 7 SOR LOCKS, CONN. 


HE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO, we sir atacturers of 
Give the high 


MERCERIZED: “lileusn ee 


In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 
NOVELTY YAFNS Spiraie On" Cotton COTTON WARPS 2°, 0:2°%m%; 85k 
Wool, 


Spools and Tubes 
Worsted, Mohair and Silk. In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 












WM. WHITAKER & SONS 
Olney, Philadelphia 


COTTON CARDING ana CARDED COTTON 


Roving, Shuttle Cops, etc. 












EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING CO. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 
DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 
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SPINNING DEPARTMENT — HERE, SELECTED COTTON IS CONVERTED INTO 
YARN OF EXCEPTIONAL STRENGTH AND UNIFORMITY 






Feel It.... 


RUB your finished fabric between your fin- 
gers. Has it the smooth, downy feel that 
you are striving to impart? Or is it harsh, 
crunchy to the touch? Perhaps the yarn you 
are using causes this unpleasant feel. . . . 















May we help you in selecting the yarn that’s 
suited to the fabric you wish to produce? 
We're well experienced at the job. Write us. 

















Spinners 


EVERY TEST o 


































SINGLE OR PLY 










CONES SKEINS 
COPS — TUBES 









PARTICULARLY ADAPTED 
FOR THE KNITTING AND 
WEAVING TRADE 






and 
ie NATIONAL 
Phen gy pin Through Controlled Manufacture, 
” AIR DRIED Dixie produces yarns of such strength and YARN & PROCESSING CO. 
ERCERIZED r as yj 
YARNS uniformity as to best ‘yo —. sent and Complete Line of Single and Two-ply Mercer- 
every requirement of the knitting and ized, Dyed and Bleached Yarns 


weaving trade. 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANTS 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 



















also dyed rayon 
COPS TUBES’ SKEINS 
ROSSVILLE, GA. 
Sales Offices 













CONES WARPS 



















DIXIE 
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Henderson - Harriet 


Cotton Mills 


HENDERSON, N. C. 


=a” 


QUALITY GREATLY IMPROVED 


New Card Room Equipment of the latest type 


Henderson, 
Pr <. 
9905 


6s to 20s single slow carded — 
Cones & Skeins 

8s to 16s plie d— Cones, Skeins, 
Tubes & Warps 


22s to 30s single — Cones & Skeins 


Direct Representation 


SELLING OFFICES 
New York City 
17 E. 42nd St. 
Murray Hill 0614 


Troy, N. Y. 
North 59 


Se ee Or Or ee Om ee ee i 


Chicago 


Export Department Charlotte, 


N. C. 





A. Henderson 
166 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Rossville, Ga. 


New York 


Cosby & Thomas, 


Johnston 






Building 











The Manley-Johnson 
Corporation 
260-266 West 
Broadway 






Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stewart McConaghy 
6908 Cresheim Road 


Reading, Pa. 
Edward Shultz 
712 North 5th St 



















Test the Ensemble 


In weighing the merits of a dyeing, bleach- 
ing and mercerizing service, it is well to re- 
member that there is more than one thing 
involved. There isthe question of delivery, 
for instance. There is the question of how 
versatile a processing organization might be 

there is the question of personnel. We 
invite you to judge Globe on the most exact- 
ing all-round basis. We have no fear of the 
verdict. 


GLOBE DYE WORKS CoO. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 
_~Hinsey @ Worth Sts~ 
* _—~ Frankford, Pa ~_ og 
~ \ : x 3 i ; ee 


- ao a / 
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COTTON 


Cotton Breaks but Soon Rallies 





Unexpectedly Large Increase in 
Acreage Causes Heavy Liquidation 


T lil feature in the cotton market 
luring the week, of course, was the 
Government’s estimate of the area 
nder cultivation in cotton as of July 
his report proved a decided sur- 

prise to the market and was followed 
by a severe break in prices. Private 
reports on the acreage have shown 
‘onsiderable difference of opinion, 
the percentage of increase over last 
year estimated by these authorities 
ranging all the way from 2.1 to 9.1%. 
No one, perhaps, had expected that 
the (sovernment report would be out- 
side this range, and the estimated in- 


crease Of 11.4% started heavy gen- 
eral liquidation. The price of Octo- 
ber contracts, which had sold off 


from 22.87 at the high point of June, 
to 21.95 on July 3 and had rallied to 
22.80 on July 6, broke to 21.59 on the 
ifternoon of the Government acreage 
report. At this figure, however, the 
narket met support from one source 

inother and much of the loss was 
recovered later in the week owing to 
ontinued unfavorable weather in 
parts of the belt and bullish private 
‘rop advices. 

The Government’s acreage estimate 


-c 


of 46,695,000 acres was about 5% 
above the average of the private re- 
The addition of this percentage 
to the private crop indications as of 
end-June, however, would not point 
to a yield of over 13,650,000 bales, 
und the comment with which the Crop 
Reporting Board accompanied its esti- 
mate of the acreage, stated that stands 
those of last 


ports 


were 6% below year. 








Cotton Statistical Data 


(Fluctuations of Futures) 











Closed For Week Closed Net 
July 5 High Low July 11 Chance 
2.96 «22.50 21.36 22.05 —.21 
621.42 922.17 ' 
oa 21.53 2.19 15 
3 22.80 21.59 24 19 
22.35 2.44 21.67 22.16 19 
7 63 21.43 22.08 —.19 
0 22.45 21.3 21.98 —.12 
02 22.14 21.27 21.94 —.08 
Ma 95 22.34 21.22 
‘ 21.88 22.01 21.20 21.82 —.06 
21.82 22.17 21.08 21.79 
. - 7 
Spot Fluctuations for Week 
(Middling) 
New York N. Orleans Liverpool 
6 22 .85c 22 6K 
Saturda y 7 9 Sh 
Monday y Riewds 95« . 
A 10 12.09d 
W July 11 22. 22 12.284 
Thu ily 12 22. 20¢ 21.91 12.294 
Spot Fluctuations and Stock 
Stocks 
Prices This Last 
July 11 week year 
22.25 145, 751 201,414 





199, OSS 3 671 


This statement as to stands was re- 
garded as tending to confirm the re 
ports of a low end-June condition and 
after all is said and done, the acreage 
while an important matter, counts for 
less in the ultimate crop than the aver- 
age vield per acre. For this reason 
there has been quite a general dispo- 
sition to modify the bearish impres- 
sion made by the acreage figures at 
first glance and by the end of this 
week the acreage estimate was already 
slipping into the background of the 
market, with the attention of the trade 
turning once more to the daily weather 
and crop advices from the South. 


The weekly report of the Weather 
Bureau indicated that the crop had 
made rather better progress than anti- 
cipated. It caused some selling imme- 
diately after its publication on 
Wednesday, but the outlook for fur 
ther showers in eastern and central 
with 
complaints of needed rains in part of 
served to check the 
and it was the advance which followed 


sections of the belt, combined 


Texas, selling, 
that carried the price of October con 
tracts up to approximately the 22'4c 
level. 

The following table shows the clos 
ing quotations in the leading spot 
markets of the country, with the usual 
comparisons : 


July July 

Market 11 Ch’ge year Sales 
Galveston 2 22. 22.2 +2 17.5 2,864 
New Orleans 22.17 22 .22 + 17 870 
Mobile 21.80 22.0 20 «16.75 4 
Savannah 22 . 25 22 + 17.2 253 
Norfolk 22.13 22.38 +25 17 332 
New York 22 .35 22.55 +20 17.7 8,400 
Augusta 22.44 23.6 +19 1 8 360 
Memphis 21. 75 22 + 16.7 5,325 
St. Louis... 2.95 21.75 5 1 
Houston 21.85 22.1 9 
Dallas 21.35 21.5 + 16.9 4,605 


The following differences on and 
off middling are given as 
from the report received by the New 
York Cotton Exchange. The cotton 
grades marked ** are not deliverable 
on contract: 


compiled 


WHITE GRADES 
Mem- Mont- Au-  Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
ere 1.00 1.00¢ .70t 94t =. 84 
eer .65t =. 75t 55¢ .75¢ .62t 
| ee. .40t 40t .40t 38+ 40+ 
| Ree .30t .25t .25¢ 25t 26+ 
. > 7 7 5° 3. . 
Bp Mewww-vsss-+ She Spe ae be “are 
ee  cacwaees 1.90° 1.10° 1.38° 1.00° 1.48* 
Gcwccnswnssess 3.75° 1.86° 3.00° 1.76° 3.23° 
YELLOW TINGED 
De srisdnaceuke 25° .25° .40° 25° 31° 
Pc dnvcccuwess 50° 75° .65° 50° 64° 
pg ree 1.36° 1.00° 1.96° wa fii 
Bde Mo essence 2.00° 1.50° 1.75° 1.38° 1.09° 
Pe dancnceas 3.76° 23.26° 23.50° 3.38° 3.43° 


YELLOW STAINED 
19° 1.00° 1.00° .75° 78° 
1.75° 1.25° 1.50° 1.50° 1.66° 
2.75° 1.50° 2.25° 





BLUE STAINED 


1.75° 1.50% 1.50° 1.75° 14.48° 
9.95° 200° 225° 250° 2.10° 
oo 250° 300° 35 2 








*Off middling *Oo middling 
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Making Customers 
—and Keeping Them 
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Quissett Yarns are responsible for 
the kind of 


— 


fabrics that not only 


S= 





“NO 


make customers — but keep them. 















Their quality is steadily dependable. 


“i S 





> 






‘There are no let-downs. 
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Let Quissett Quality serve you too. 
Find 


yarns behave on knitting machine or 


ar 


SWS 


out for yourself how these 





ON 


Ss 






MGSs—q 


loom —— how they take to the dye. 
We shall gladly provide samples in 


— 







your regular put-up. 
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Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all 


SSS 


Numbers and Descr iptions 
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Ply Yarns our Specialty 


1 


1 
| eelers, ake 





Egyptians, Sea Island, 






larides, Pimas, and Peruvians 
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Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 






POSSOG 


















Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 


‘Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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Evenly Mercerized 


For Your Convenience 
TEXTILE WORLD 


334-4th Avenue, 
YA RNS New York, N. Y. 





| 

Counts—16s-2 to 120s-2 Gentlemen :— | 

I sure would like to have a complete file of | 
Burlington Processing Co. TEXTILE W ORLD to keep at my home. Enclosed | 


please find $2.00 in full payment for the next 26 
issues which please send to my home address as 


Excelsior Yarn Co. follows: 
Burlington, N. C. 


a a allele iat ia Od ae aa ie aE a 

Mercerized, Singles and Ply icles 
Novelty Twist an d BSF 2 ee OF 28 218 oe 29 8 20'S. 9 2-26.88 COS Ss 6.2 b- 66:9 616 Ro 8 8 2h 8 
Glanzstoff Rayon NE Chive hawimnaiinenwatmieaak DRE 6 paw ian ised eee. 
Sole Sales Agts. in Carolinas & Va. cer eneeekibaweenad hit666tubeedéessbdns Company 


for BURLINGTON PROCESSING CO. 
MAYFAIR MILLS Key FYC 


AMERICAN GLANZSTOFF CORP. 


Sp ACME SALES COW ca 
SINGLE or PLY 


Natural---Gassed---Dyed---Bleached 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


All Counts and Descriptions for the Knitting, Weaving 
and Converting Trade 





U.S.TESTINGCO. Inc. 


316 Hudson St., New York 
1415 Park Ave., Hoboken 


NEW YORK: Laboratories for Testing Fab- 
rics, Chemicals and Dyestuffs, Paper, Rubber, 








Fuel. 

HOBOKEN: Raw Silk Conditioning and Test- 
ing, Rayon Testing, Fire and Burglar-Proof 
Vaults for Raw Silk and Rayon Storage, 
Instrument Shop. 





BRANCHES: Philadelphia, Paterson, New Bedford, Chicago, Shanghai, China 


COTTON YARNS ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 
PLUS EASTERN OR SOU1HERN 
| SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED 


Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc. at Your Service 


E. J. McCaughey, 51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. lL. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps or Skeins 


ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 





CATLIN & COMPANY, inc. 


COTTON YARNS 


LAWTON SPINNINC COMPANY 


and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 





ANALYTICAL AND CONSULTING CHEMISTS TO THE 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
SAMUEL P. SADTLER & SON, INC. 


210 South 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Established 1891 Phone—Pennypacker 7594 












NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 





CHICAG® 














L. T. IVES CO. 














-—— | PHILA. COTTON YARN Co. | | Established 1874 Manufacturers of all kinds of 
DURHAM SPINNING MILLS HOLLAND & WEBB, Ltd. | Spring Knitting Needles 
J BLACKWOOD CAMERON <2 C4 Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. || 
| y eS Ro New Brunswick, N J | 
|| American Casualty Bldg. Reading, Pa. | Ep SSS = = = 
| COTTON YARNS | —= 
|| Combed Carded Mercerized | | es aces al 
} Representatives Y other er Products 
| Philadetphi ville, F Prett man é, Sons 
CAMERON @ PFINGST RD McDONALD DEW 7 ALLACE 135 S. 2nd St., Philadelphia | yt ood Prevarving <o 
308 Chestnut St. James Bldg. Jenkins Bldg. —_____ Charleston, 
| | ——7 ee 
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COT T 


DANA WARP MILLS, Westbrook, Maine 9 “°¢o", X°o7 a" Combed 


WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY SELL DIRECT 











OMS 
COTTON YARN 


LOWELL,MASS. 


Ter. 4410 
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Cotton—Continued 


shipper Demand Scant 


(uly Interest in Cotton Is at Prices 
Under Market 
lemPHIs, TENN., JuLy 7.—Some 
slippers note a larger mill interest in 
staple cottons but factors say shipper 
demand is negligible. Shippers have 
be taking advantage of the cheap 
for several weeks to add moder- 
ately to their stocks but appear satis- 
fied for the time being. Both domestic 
mills and foreign interests are, it is 
reported, trying to buy staples but,. as 
at prices somewhat below the 
Owners, both merchant 
and first hands, are in a rather un- 
compromising attitude but a few sales 
have been made. 
Sales were much smaller than dur- 
ing the previous week but the per- 
The 
unsold stock here, estimated, of all 
descriptions, is only 17,500 bales. The 
unsold stock of the staple association 
1s 20,000 


a rule, 


asked basis. 


centage of staples was larger. 


bales. Net receipts here 
show a decided falling off, although 
the outward movement is compara- 
tively light. The carry-over will not 
be large and will consist mostly of 
stocks held by merchants, in the main 
middling and better grade staples; 
these stocks, for the most part, were 
acquired at considerably higher basis 
than has prevailed recently. Pessim- 
ism as to the crop is less insistent 
since the favorable weather so far in 
July but is still responsible for the 
very firm attitude of owners and for 
the unwillingness of shippers to enter 
upon forward commitments. 

lhere has been a week of weather 
that, under ordinary conditions, would 
be called ideal for cotton; however, 
many good farmers say a large part 
of the crop in afflicted with 
heavily excessive rainfall during June 
-most of Oklahoma, Arkansas, Mis- 


sours 
OUTI, 


| 


pama 


areas 


lennessee, Mississippi and Ala- 
is not in position to withstand 
the very hot sun, because the plant is 


indersized, sappy and lacking in 
taproot. While final results in past 
vears do not support this theory en- 
tirely the weight of the evidence is in 
r (;00d progress has been 
recently in ridding the fields of 


ce I a Se 
Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday, Saturday 


os a i‘ 
Premium Staples 
from Factors Tables at Memphis 






Middl 


1g Prices 


Current Sales 


For Prev Week 
week week before 
8,475 14, 350 9,450 













} te 2 
M 22,431 32, 737 29, 755 
emphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 
For Last Year 
week year before 
1,101 1,994 1,540 
4,199 7,934 12, 963 
9 Aug. 1, net 664,861 30 750, 067 
. 15, 631 19, 847 

Aug. 1..... 1,462,826 
week 
in hands 

co factors, 17,500 36,000 65, 000 
. week a 1,250 1,900 2,000 


grass and this work should be com- 
p.etei betore the end of another week. 
The crop in the half of the 
Yazoo Basin is very much better than 
in the upper half or in 
kansas. 

Taken as a whole, the condition in 
Memphis territory is very “spotted,” 
and averages low; so far there have 
been very few reports of the presence 
of weevils in this territory, but weevils 
are The plant is squaring 
about 70% of the 
and a few blooms are to be seen. 
crop in Texas the 
improving. 


lower 


eastern Ar 


feared. 
freely in 

The 
and Atlantics is 


Staples Unchanged 
Buying of Importance’ on 
Decline in Futures 
Boston, July 11.—Business in extra 
staple cottons was absolutely dead last 
week, and the only effect of the decline 
in futures on Monday was to confirm 
manufacturers in their waiting policy, 
and, of course, the succeeding advance 
has kept them out of the market. 
Failure of New Bedford mills to 
start up on Monday has had little 
effect upon the market, as there was 
no general expectation of any other 
result. There 
ever, 


No 


how- 
that this or something else has 


are indications, 
caused certain shippers to meet spin- 


ners’ views of basis on new crop 
cottons, but as most of the latter are 
approximately the 
average ideas of shippers it is hardly 
likely that concessions of 25 to 50 


points will stimulate buying. There 
are reports in some quarters that com 


100 points below 


mercial 1 3/16 in, hard western cotton 
of middling grade can be bought at 
500 points on October and full 1 3/10 
in. of the same grade at 600 points on, 
but while these prices are about what 
many spinners are 
sales of importance are made 

The Egyptian market has fluctuated 
in close 


looking for, no 


sympathy with domestic 
futures, and the net decline for the 
week on Sak. approximates only 50 
points and that on 
points. The 
relatively firmer 
vember Sak. at 


Uppers only 30 
new crop options are 
old crop, No 


$41.47 being 


than 


otf only 


3c for the week, and October Uppers 


oO showing a net decline of 


Current Quotations 
\verage \ug 


middling 


prices for July ship 
} 


ment of middling and strict 





hard western cotton government 
lengths) are as follows 
Midd 5 St 1 
1 1/16 in fhot ‘ 
1 1/16 in. to %& in 24%yt 4 
1 % in 2 t te 
1 3/16 in 2614 7 to27 
1% in 29l4t “ t 
Basis on New York Oct 
fohn Malloch & Co., Boston. 


quote Egyptian cotton, c. i. f. 
for July-Aug. shipment as follows: 
Medium Sakelarides, 38%sc., off Sée.; 
Medium Uppers, 30%c., off "4c, 
July 3. They report closing prices 
July 11 on the Alexandria exchange as 
follows: July Sak. $39.29, off 56c, 
August Uppers, $27.20, off 3oc, 
July 3. 


Boston 


from 


fields | 


from | 


| 


"7 
i 
: 





PICKER ROOM 
STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


The dependable strength, 
lustre and uniformity of 
STANDARD MERCER-S-]| 
IZED YARN insures un- 
usually satisfactory re- 
sults in combination with 
Rayon for both Knitting 
and weaving. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SALES OFFICES: LAFAYETTE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA 
456 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Canadian Representative: 


TORONTO — MONTREAL 


WM. B. STEWART & SONS, LTD. 
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_JAMES LEES & SONS CO. 


Manufacturers of 


wane YARNS 


for Weaving and Knitting 







also 
for Hand Knitting 


Minerva Yarns and Crocheting 


Mills and Main Office— Bridgeport, Pa. TOULSON YARNS, INC. 


1] New York Office — 230 Fifth Avenue | Bridgeport, Conn. 


THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. Novelty Yarns 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. 0. aw . O f Every De scription 
———« INDERWEAR HOSIERY 
. SWEATER WEAVING 


A 





@ ELASTIC 


FOR - EVERY - PURPOSE 
MADE FROM FRESH LIVE RUBBER 
WASHABLE - LONG STRETCH - LONG LIFE 


FRIEDBERGER - AARON MEG. Co. 


18th & Courtland Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. O. ed. CARON 
GRUNDY & eam INC. WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 


Tops and Worsted Yarns THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. 


FOR 
a Manufacturers of WORSTED 
Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting ee Serene YARNS 
In the gray and in all colors; also fancy mixtures and double and twist. 


Trade both in Grey and Mixtures PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SS OR RY EAR SRN RE 
COLORS, OXFORDS 
AND FANCY MIXES 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


epresentatives: BOSTON—E. Geoffrey Nathan, 69 Prentiss St. 
LOS ANGELES—Arthur Bone, 698 S. Rio St. 
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FRENCH SPUN MERINO 


MOHAIR WORSTED _ woo.en 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


PHILADELPHIA 








RAYON JOHN R. STEWART Co. 
YOR | 241 chestnur sr. priva.pa 


MAKERS © Scort D. Stone, inc. 210 Summer St, Boston, Mass. 






WILLIAM RYLE & CO. || | paGaRTH MFG. CO, 


381 Fourth Ave. New York CARDED STOCK 
Cor. 27th Street For <os ot rs Yarns 


CHICAGO 
72 Summer Street, Passaic, N. J. 
=D 


BOSTON 





—, 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 








Star Worsted Company 
YARNS 


FITCHBURG MASS 


PASSAIC WORSTED SPINNING CoO. 
PASSAIC, N. J. 


TOPS AND WORSTED YARNS 


ENGLISH SYSTEM 



















Sales Representatives JOS. M. ADAMS COMPANY || || Rockwell Woolen Co. | 
Tops YARNS Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. Leominster, Mass. 
W.C. GAUNT & co PERCY A. LEGGE WORSTED "YARNS w OOLEN y AR * N i | 





212 SUMMER ST 53 S. FRONT ST 134 CHESTNUT ST. 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PHILADELPHIA 








FOR WEAVING and ae NG 


Bradford System 
Heather a Specialty Mixtures and Decorating Yarns 
eeeeeneiennee ae 


for Weavers and Knitters 
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Sluggish Situation 


in Wool Tops 


New Business Smaller Than for 
Weeks—Merino Noils Con- 
tinue Very Strong 


BOSTON.—The additional top 
business coming into the market is 
about the most restricted for many 
weeks and apparently no large volume 
is anticipated in the immediate fu- 
ture. Specifications on old contracts 
are said to be coming in freely in most 
and shipping continues very 
generally good. Some relatively large 
business is pending in fine and Xs 
blood tops and if the buyers and sell- 
ers can get together as to price the 
operations may be put through in the 
near future. Consumers are not mak- 
ing much success in their attempt to 
bring about recessions. Said a promi- 
nent comber: “We have not got down 
to a price-breaking stage in order to 
obtain business; we are willing to 
make concessions whenever possible, 
but are still up against a very strong 
raw material situation.” The Brad- 
ford top market is more in the buyer’s 
favor: the high index figure of 171 
ior March this vear has fallen to 164. 





cases 


Fine noils continue the best sellers. 
There has been a strong call for short 
fine wools leading to very high prices 
heing paid for Texas 8 months wool 
and similar types and coinciding with 
this call there has been a steady con- 
sumption of fine noils. Contracts 
have been placed recently for the three 
months’ output of a prominent wool 
ombing concern and the bids accepted 
for fine, '2 blood and 58s were all on 
a higher level than those of three 
months ago while the noils grading 
36s down were on a slightly lower 
level. It is said that the bids accepted 
on the fine noils will require the main- 
tenance at least, of a $1.00-$1.05 sell- 
ing price for the fine quality. 


Top and Noil Quotations 

_ Tops—Boston 

ON 2 ox sie yea a (64-66s) $1.42/1.45 
Half-blood ....... (60—62s) 1.37/1.3¢ 
High % blood....... (58s) 1.28/1.30 
Aver. 3 blood....... (56s) 1.25/1.26 
Low %& SOU NOs ka ecaeas 1.18/1.20 
High 1 (50s) 1.15/1.16 
Ms: Mies oc ere in 1.10 
MM: Rees ieleu aa cower ‘eo on ces@ure. Oe 
ns Ones eaae sahinwalsee ue 1.00 
MOS dn neath aes haters gt wet aed .90/ .91 
ont PEER E IE O Ce eee .90/ .91 

; lops—Bradford, Eng. (June 29) 

F Bi oe ecru atten i avatares eres aarted (70s) 56144 
A Ss a Se eRe Te ace, Wyse (648) 5414d 
Half BONN ie occas et od ona iret i (60s) D2d 
Half-blood, low........... (58s) 46144 
Three-eichths blood....... (S6s) 42d 
Quarter-blood -......0...4- (50s) 32%d 
ODEON 5.5: < barat ake Sore hue (46s) 27d 

._ Noils—Boston 
Fine Dea Mead ees $1.00-$1.05 
EDO cons ke Sc ag cue .92 97 
High Ok ash SS OS's 80-  .85 
iver WRN csewwauan .68— .78 
qd BO ae .63- .65 
High WOR, ¢.ch6 wh ea eed oo 2 
44s Se "50-152 
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New Cooperative Move 


Considered 


Philadelphia. 


LTHOUGH the work has been 
accomplished without a_ great 


deal of publicity and even without 
the knowledge of a portion of the 
trade itself, there has nevertheless 
been an important change in the sales 
worsted yarn field within recent 
months. This has been a development 
along cooperative lines and leaders in 
the new movement, which is in its 
first stage, have plans in mind, which 
if consummated, would mean the plac- 
ing of the sales yarn worsted yarn 
business on a more scientific and effi- 
cient basis than has been noted for 
many years. 

Plans along these lines are being 
carefully studied and progress has al- 
ready been made on a conservative 
scale, especially in the Bradford 
knitting and French system sections 
of the spinning trade, outerwear spin- 
ners being the leaders of the entire 
movement. A step is being taken at a 
time and to date it has not been neces- 
sary to retrace any one taken. There 


are many in the trade who believe 
this movement will prove to be the 
salvation of the worsted spinning 


business, which has been experiencing 
such a long period of readjustment 
and loss and may possibly contain the 
germ which will expand into a sales 
worsted yarn cooperative group, 
called in other industries an institute. 


Outerwear Spinners First 

The idea has developed from the 
mind of a local spinner who discussed 
it with others about a year ago and 
was first placed into actual practice 
by the outerwear yarn spinning group. 
A study of production, consumption 
and possible future demand, was made 
and this information is exchanged 
among members of the group. As a 


result this section of the spinning 


Important 
trade and yarns merchandised have 
displayed more stability and a fairer 
margin for spinners than has been ap 
parent in weaving yarns, either Brad- 
ford or French. According to sev- 
eral spinners of outerwear yarns in 
this city they have not only been en- 
joying a better margin over wool re- 
placement costs, than for many years 
but at the same time they have been 
selling a larger volume of yarn, the 


total poundage of outerwear counts 
sold to date this year being almost 
equal to that last year, which was in 


turn one of the best enjoyed so far as 
volume concerned. 

In other words stabilization of 
outerwear yarns has had the effect of 
increasing confidence among manufac- 
turers, resulting in a larger pound- 
age being bought than had the former 
spinning policy been continued, For- 
merly manufacturers hesitated to 
cover their needs far ahead, believing 
their competitors would be able to 
locate a spinner who needed business, 


Was 


who would cut the going price, giving 
this manufacturer a decided advan 
tage. This is changed to a consider- 
able degree at present and manufac- 
turers when quoted a price have con- 
fidence that it represents a fair price 
based on current wool costs and it is 
impossible for other manufacturers to 
better this figure to any important 
extent. <A this frame of 
mind is more willing to cover ahead 
and leaders in this movement believe 
it will 


buyer in 


much benefit to 
manufacturers as to spinners. 


prove of as 


French Spinners Next 
During recent weeks efforts have 
been started to place French system 
sales spinners under a similar working 
basis and there is evidence that con 
siderable progress among this spin 
ning group has already 


been com- 





WORSTED YARN QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 


2-12s, low com. (366)........... 1.10-1.15 
2-166, low com. (36-40s)........ 1.15-1.20 
2-208 to 2-248, low 4 (44s) 1. 30-1.35 
2-20s to 2-268, ¥4 bid. (46-488)... 1.3744-1.4244 
2-266 to 2-30s, 4 bid. (48s). . 1 50-1.55 
2-30s to 2-328, 44 bid. S. A. (468). 1. 50-1 55 
2-328, { bid. (48-508)......... 1.624%4-1.65 
2-20s, 34 bid. (568)........... 1.65-1.6744 
2-26, 34 bid. (566)........ ; 1.70-1.72% 
2-36e, 3% bid. (566)........... . 1.77%-1 80 
2-328, 4% bid. 60s)... ........... 1.75-1.77 

2-360, 4% bid 60s)............. 1. 80-1. 8214 
2-408, ¥ bid ‘60s)............. 1.85-1.87% 
2-500, high, 5, bid. (64s)......... 2.00-2.05 
2-50s, fine, (66-708)............. 2.0744-2.10 
2-60s, fine, (705)............00.- 2.65-2.70 


French System 


208, high, 4 bid. (508).......... 1.52% 
20a, 4 bid. (56s)............... 1.65-1.674% 
266, % blood (568).............. 1.70-1.72% 
BUR, 56 Dees COUP... ocvesecces 1. 80-1.8214 
30s fine warp (66-70s)........... 1.8744-1.924% 
40s, 4 bid. (60-64s)............ 1.90-1 95 
PNG o cvevccntsesenees 2.1214-2.17% 
DP Esaki ccnsaessvonssures 2.62-2.7 


2-208, low, 4 bid. (448)......... 1.25-1.30 
2-186 to 2-208, { bid. (508)..... 1.50 
2-260, 14 bid. (50s). ........... 1.55 
2-300, 4% bid. (508). ........... 1.60 
2-208, % bid. (56e)............. 1.45 
2-208, 4 bid. (608)........... 1 80-1.85 
French Spun Merino White 
a iaguninakenewamn os 1.35-1.37%4 
SE 6 6 0 cwdceincaarcutenteds 1.45-1.47% 
i, ee a 1.55-1.57% 
Ee ae 1.65-1.67% 
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YARNS 


Worsted Yarn Institute Coming? 





pleted, placing them upon a basis that 


has evident in the 


spinning group 


been outerwear 
months. 
It is believed similar steps will shortly 
be taken to place Bradford sales yarn 
spinners upon the same 
completing the 
entire yarn 


for several 


foundation, 
organization of the 
field, Bradford and 
Irench systems, weaving and knitting. 

More than stability of prices is ex- 
pected to develop this 
ment. One of the prime thoughts in 


sale 


from move- 
minds of leaders in the sales spinning 
trade is that greater confidence among 
spinners themselves will result, confi- 
dence not only in themselves and in 
each other, but confidence in their 
business and its future. These have 
been decidedly lacking during recent 
years and have been the main reasons 
why former cooperative 

worsted yarn spinners 
failed without exception. 


efforts 
have 
It is recog- 
nized no trade or industry can attempt 
any cooperative effort unless various 
units of the industry or trade first 
have confidence in one another. There 
are definite indications this confidence 
is slowly but surely being developed 
tmong worsted spinners. 
Institute May Develop 

\fter this has been done the next 
step along lines planned will be at 
tempted and leaders in the movement 
believe with greater chances of suc- 
cess than in any previous attempt in 


among 


this or any other industry. Should 
the French and Bradford weaving 


varn spinners display the same spirit 
that has been apparent among  spin- 
ners of outerwear yarns it is felt the 
three the market, outer- 
wear, Bradford weaving and French 
sales yarn spinners, within the next 
few months, will seek to bring all 
three branches of the trade together 
into one central group, placing the 
worsted yarn field more 
which they assert will 
prove of as much benefit to manufac- 
turers, and knitters, as to 
spinners themselves. 

When this point is reached by spin- 
ners in all three sections of the mar- 
ket it is considered probable that a 
permanent organization will be at- 
tempted placing the sales yarn field 
upon a basis similar to that noted in 
other lines, called by the term of insti- 
tute or some other designation, by 
means of which statistical informa- 
tion regarding production, consump- 
tion and other vital data for pro- 
ducers will be available to members. 
Such a plan, it is felt by spinners, 
will prove a 


sections of 


sales 
stable 


on a 
basis 


weavers 


stabilizing influence 
beneficial to manufacturers as well as 
to spinners. 


Moat Dye Works, Worcester, Mass., 
is a new concern reported operating at 
245 Harding St., under the direction of 
F. Hainsworth, manager. Operations 
consist of dyeing, stripping and scouring 
of wool, noils, wool waste, shoddy and 
rags. 
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Style B 


Style A 


Canadian 


Ww 


J. West 


Hamilton, 


PIGEO 
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Representative 
away Co., 


Ontario 
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Harnessing 
the Drag 


EGULATE the drag of your yarn 

as it unwinds from the cone. 
Hold the tension uniform, unvarying, 
free from slack. Then your knitters 
can’t help producing even lengths. . 
fashioning the hosiery smooth 
plaiting without fault. 
And such results become everyday 
habits when Pigeon Yarn Tensions 
harness the drag on your circular 
knitters. Automatically these nimble 
devices compensate for every differ- 
ence in the yarn’s tension. Thus, they 
save many dollars and minutes. 
Let us send you a Pigeon Compensat- 
ing Tension for trial in your own mill. 
It’s easily attached to any type of cir- 
cular knitter. Write. 


Manufactured only by 


L. H. MYERS 


Successor to A. M. Pigeon 
2615-19 N. 3rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sole Australian Agents 
Ltd Frank Lee & Co., Pty., Ltd. 
Melbourne and Sydney 


COMPENSATING 
YARN TENSION 


Patented 


See cdlso 
——CATALO6=—"—— 
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Acme A 


are the 


ACME 


made for 


SERVICE 


in the 


ROOM 
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use them 

e — See Also —— 

eeeeeeeoeooeoe eee | 
Acme Knitting Machine and Needle Co. 


4 


ment. 


cessful future. 


Brushes. 


— See Also —— 
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NEEDLES and MACHINES 


RECOGNIZED 
QUALITY and WORTH 


PRODUCTS 


KNITTING 


Ask those who 





Seventy-six years 
of Brush Making 


July 14, 1928 
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@Revolving Needles; 
0900900000000000' : 


Franklin, N. H. 


) 
© Ke oKeKey 


q Seventy-six years of successful manufactur- 
ing in any line is a pretty good assurance of 
a meritorious product. 


q Since 1849 we have been manufacturing mill 
and machine brushes for every textile require- 


G And this record is but the foundation upon 
which we plan to build an even more suc- 


q But doesn’t it warrant your investigating right 
now the reason for this long continued and 
constantly increasing popularity of Mason 


q A trial order will tell the story. 


MASON BRUSH WORKS 


CHAS. A. O'NEIL, Agent and Mgr. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
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Worsted Yarns—Continued 


Unsatisfactory Yarn Market 


\ More Aggressive Attitude Op- 
portune and Warranted 
BOSTON.—No major improvement 
‘an yet be seen in worsted yarns. Said 
. dealer “We are of course getting a 
little business all the time but what is 
the use of quoting prices we cannot 
get?” Seeing that worsted yarn prices 
have been well below wool costs for 
months the current strength in wool 
cannot be given as the chief cause 
ot lack of yarn demand. The goods 
market is involved in its own problems 
and the attempt to force lower yarn 
prices is a mere opportunist camouflag- 
ing of the situation. The wheels of 
the wool manufacturing industry are 
braked by the goods market and 
would not be released even if yarns 
had a ten cent tumble over night. This, 
at any rate, is one view of the market 
and as a corollary it is said that an 
advance in yarn prices, so very neces- 
sary if spinning is to return to nor- 





maley, would have practically little 
effect in checking business. It seems 
an unwarranted assumption, so it is 


stated, that lower yarn prices would 
start up large manufacturing interest. 
Worsted spindle activity which has 
been in a general decline for months 
has not unlikely reached the point 
where production and consumption are 
about equal. Surplus stocks which for 
months have hindered the industry 
from rising to a reasonable margin 
basis are now about cleaned up. The 
situation is favorable to a firmer and 
more aggressive attitude and if the 
topmaker will not accept business 
unless he can cover on wool neither 
should the spinner unless he can cover 
on tops. And further, considering 
the critical condition now prevailing it 
would seem that if consolidation of 
mill plants is out of the question there 
is strong reason for the trade semi- 
collectively to formulate some kind of 
a gentlemen’s agreement within the 
lav to prevent the industry being 
wrecked by short sighted competition. 
In the Bradford market all counts 
are slightly easier in price and the 
amount of new business coming for- 
ward is inadequate to maintain recent 
machine activity and a marked slow- 
ing down is now being accomplished. 
The English yarn index figure was at 
s high point for the year at 179 in 
March and is now 172. Demand for 
yarns is spotty and price irregularity 
’ very pronounced. Competition is 
exceedingly keen and there is much 
lelay in arrival of specifications on 
cont In some places yarns are 
being offered pence per pound below 
teplacement cost. A feeling of un- 
certainty is the prevailing tone. 
a 


acts. 


BRADFORD (Eng.) YARNS 

s ‘ 

PO, BOR ka ac wus ahaewlen eso ¥4aoe 2 5 
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Seneca Falls (N. Y.) Knitting Co. 
's now operating on overtime schedules 
with an enlarged force of workers. 
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Polish Wool Mills Facing Dif- 
ficulties 
Warsaw, Po_tanp.—Some 
woolen mills of Lodz early in June 
were experiencing difficulties from 
labor and high prices on raw materials | 
and supplies. Mill in other | 
parts of the country are satisfactory 
as a result of a fair number of domes- | 
tic and foreign orders, according to 
consul W. A. Leonard. , 
Many of the mills, which have been 
successful in disposing of their sup- 
plies, making preparations for the 
manufacture of heavy winter woolens. 
The mills of Bielsk report satisfac- 
tory conditions with competition keen 
between individual mills as the domes- 
tic market can consume only 10% of 
that district’s production of wool 
goods. Foreign orders are steady but 
rather light. The oriental rug indus- 
try which seems to be a specialty of 
the Bielsk textile industry is running 
to capacity with satisfactory sales both | 
at home and abroad. 
It is understood that the plush in- 
dustry of Bialystok region is not in 
a satisfactory condition. 


of the 


activity 


Clinton Woolen Mfg. Co. 
Awarded Melton Contract 
PHILADELPHIA, — Clinton ( Mich.) 


Woolen Mfg. Co., has been awarded 
contract for supplying 88,489 yds. of 
16-0z. olive drab melton cloth, 
cording to specifications, the Army | 
Quartermaster, 21st & Oregon Ave., 
on which bids were opened June 25. 
Their bid, was $2.545 per yd., for en 

tire quantity with delivery of 12,000 
yds. by Sept. 30, and equal shipments 
each month thereafter. 

Other firms that bid on this item 
were: J. P. Stevens & Co., New York, 
$2.689; Lacon (Ill.) Woolen Mills, 
$2.65 and $2.675; American Woolen 
Co., New York, $2.645; Farnsworth 
& Talmadge, New York, on sample, | 
$2.4895; Parker, Wilder & Co., New | 
York, $2.71; Kent Mfg. Co., Clifton | 
Heights, Pa., $2.545 or $2.65 on 
40,000 yds., or less; George E. Kun- 
hardt Corp., Lawrence, Mass.; $2.435; 
Botany Worsted Mills, Passaic, N. Y., 
$2.62; Columbia Woolen Mills, Co- 
lumbia City, Ind., $2.59. 


ac- 


Marked Increase in Imports of 

Pile Fabrics During May 
United States imports of pile fab- | 

rics (plushes, velvets, velveteens, and | 








plush and velvet ribbons) and manu 

facturers thereof were higher in May 
than in any preceding month of the 
current year. About 53% came from | 
the United Kingdom and 30% from 
Czechoslovakia. The totals by months | 
were as follows: 








Other pile | 
Velvets and fabric and | 
velveteens manufacture 
Square 
yards Value Value | 
1928 
IE on  odunnndes 15,347 $14,144 $29,042 
PORURSES os vccnese 47,835 32, 608 33,613 
SE aowewesemesn 70,477 56,411 47,048 
April 85, 683 57,311 41.217 
May 216,201 174,331 50, 482 
THEN. xivasrewe 435,543 33 201, 402 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc 


Worsted Yarns 


Office and Wits Chornton, BR. J. 


WARNER J. STEEL 


Worsted Yarns 


for Weaving and Knitting 


Tops 


Mills and Office 
SELLING 


Fry & Crawford 


Bristol, Pa. 


400 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION 


ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD ano WASHTENAW AVENUES 
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RAW & THROWN SILK : | 
CHICAGO 
g 
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WORSTED AND MERINO 


REN GHESELUIN YARINS 
FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 


Manufactured hy 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. 


WOONSOCKET, R.I. 






Philadelphia and Southern States— Boston and New England States—Messrs. 
Thomas H. Ball, 1015 Chestnut H. W. Dwight and Walter Skerry, 10 High 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. St., Boston. 

New York—Charles Heyer, 1 Madi- Chicago—C. M. Patterson, 222 W. Adams St. yx 
son Ave. Los Angeles, Calif.—Harvey J. Masteller. 








THE KENT MFG. CO. 


Clifton Heights, Pa. 


WORSTED YARNS 
French Spun 
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Rayon comes into its own! 





Effects in color and line made 


possible only by rayon 


O explain the popularity of the new- softness and subdued lustre, its greater 

est of textiles, its acceptance in dis- strength and durability, it achieved ac- 
criminating homes and carefully planned ceptance overnight. 

wardrobes, it is necessary to There are requirements of 

rst > ; e « a > a »ce aw aa 

und rstand the unique quali ieiaiiiot dade your business today which 

ties of the new and finer rayon industry, knitters and only rayon can fill. And to 

as developed by du Pont. weavers alike are real- be sure that you are setting 

5 3 izing every day more a 5 

Rayon is NO usurper in the keenly the possibilities the new and finer rayon see 


textile field, no imitator of of rayon, the new tex- that it is made by du Pont. 


| til Dat ; tile. Du Pont Super- 
other textiles. n its own Extra Rayon has cer- 


merits, its own contributions tain definite contribu- portance practically without 
tions to make to your 


Textile manufacturers of im- 


to the mode, its new effects exception are users of du 


Pont Super- Extra Rayon. 


RAYON 


business 





Du Pont 
Super-Extra Yarnsare 
truly multi-filament 





Denier Filaments 
65 26 
REG. us. pat. oFFie® 80 30 


in color and line, its unusual 
100 40 


Du Pont 
Super -Extra Rayon a 8 


200 80 





DU PONT CHEMICAL CONTROL ASSURES DU PONT QUALITY 
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Thrown Silk Steady 


Hosiery and Broad Silk Users 
Support Market 

Generally throwsters are enjoying a 
quiet but steady business from both 
the hosiery and broad silk trades. The 
raw silk market’s fluctuation caused a 
slight change in prices downward but 
it was in most cases only a few cents 
decline. There cannot be any great 
amount of business looked for until 
after Aug. 1 when the hosiery trade 
will begin to realize its needs and 
the broad silk people will be ob- 
taining orders, placing them in a posi- 
tion to buy silk in larger quantities. 

Prices for thrown silk for this week 
will not be likely to vary greatly. 


(60 day basis) 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. grand XX in skeins.. $6 4 
ipan tram, 3 & 4 thd. in skeins 5 
apan tram, 5 thd, on cones... 5 
Japan crepe, 2 thd. grand XX on bobbins.... 6 6 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins 61 
Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins & 
anton crepe, 3 & 4 thd. ns 14/16 on bobbins o 1 
Tussah tram, 2 end on cops 26 
SPECIAL HOSIERY TRAMS 

Hosiery tram, 3 & 4 thd. Japan XXX $6 
Hosiery tram, 5 thd. Japan XX 6 
Hosiery tram, sp. crack ‘ 7 
H ery tram, crack i 
Hosiery tram, XX ve 
Hosiery tram, Best X.. 


Spun Silk Quiet 


Spinners Await Developments 
Among Consumers 
There is no business practically 
speaking in the spun silk market and 


about all that can be done in. this 
isually quiet period for spinners is 
await the outcome of the broad 


market enlivenment 


Some spinners are not content to 
however and are using their ini- 
ve in, creating new combinations 
‘h should appeal to the 


CT) ~ 


hosiery 


Italian Rayon ~~ Production 


Rising 
g 
\SH INGTON, D. C Rayon 
luction in Italy during 1927 is 


ia 
ated at 


22,800,000 kilos compared 
7,000,000 in 1926 and 1 4,050,000 
25, according to local figures, 
tant Trade Commissioner EF. 
es, Rome, reports to the Depart 
oft Commerce. 

esti- 


nsumption during 


] 


1927 is 
at approximately 8,400,000 
as compared with 8,000,000 in 
\bout one-third of the rayon 
in the domestic market is taken 
e knit-goods industry. 
ere are at present in Italy 24 fac- 
manufacturing rayon, ot which 
controlled by the Snia Viscosa 


the Societa Generale della 

sa, 3 by the Chatillon, 1 by the 
Societa) Anonima Gerli, 1 by the 
Societa Orsi Mangelli, 1 by the 
S ta Anonima Fibre Tessili Arti- 





ficiali, 2 by the Enka, and 1 by the 
Setyl Italiana. Snia Viscosa controls 
between 60 and 70% the total 
production and Chatillon 22% of the 
total output. 

About 98% of the rayon manufac- 
tured in Italy is viscose. Several com- 
panies, however, have plans for in- 
creasing the output of cuprammonium 
and cellulose acetate. 


of 


$9,000,000 Silk Cargo in Seattle 
SEATTLE, WaAsu.—Three ships of 
the Seattle Oriental fleet arrived here 


lest week from the Far East with 
shipments of silk valued at nearly 
$9,000,000. 


The Africa Maru arrived with 
3,600 bales of raw silk and 20 meas- 
urement tons of silk goods. 

The Toyama Maru arrived with 


3.600 bales of raw silk and 27 cases 
of silk goods. 

The President Madison docked 
with 1,500 bales of raw silk and 100 


cases of silk goods. 
This silk shipment is being rushed 


‘ . 
East to 


importers and manufacturers. 


Silk "Change Opens Sept. 4 


C. V. V. Smillie Stresses Its Value 
for Hedging Raw Silk 

The National Raw Silk Exchange, 
Inc., will open for operation on Sept. 
4, stated Charles V. V. Smillie, presi- 
dent, who presided at the first annual 
meeting of the membership, held last 
Tuesday afternoon on the trading 
floor of the Rubber Exchange of New 
York. 

“Raw silk is a fluctuating, high 
priced material and in the past manu- 
facturers have had to take their ups 
and with it, with the downs 
predominating,” Mr. Smillie said, “and 
the write-off at the end of the year 
has been a painful process. 

“The need of an exchange such as 
the National Raw Silk Exchange has 
been long felt in the industry, as has 
the need of a wider market, which the 
exchange will provide. The fact that 
memberships in the exchange are sell- 
ing at a premium of the 
opening of the exchange still nearly 
two months away, would indicate that 
the silk trade has a high appreciation 


downs 


120% with 





DOMESTIC 


RAYON 


PRICES 
(Producers’ List Quotations) 


VISCOSE PROCESS 


First Second 
Denier Filaments ser “—? <>? Qual. Qual. 
gf 18 $2.55 
Bo 30 2. 60 
100 18 $2.15 S200 $1.65 
10 ti) 2.35 s! 70 
125 18 | ay $e 1.45 
125 50 2.05 1.40 
150 24 1.50 1 45 1.35 
150 36 | 60 1.35 
150 60 75 35 
170 24-27 1.45 i 
7a 36 1.50 i ~ 
170 69 1. 60-1.70 1.25-1.30 
200 30 1 45 1.25 
200 80 |. 70 [30 
250 26 . 3S | .25 
300 10-44 1.30 1.28 L.Zo 
150 51-66 1.25 1 20 
60a 66-72 1.20 115 
900 125 1.25 1 20 
1.200 126 1.25 1 20 
NITRO-CELLULOSE PROCESS 
Denier “A” =r oa Denier “A ae ( 
35 83.50 $3.25 125 $1.75 $1.65 $1.50 
50 2.75 2.50 130 1.70 1.60 1.45 
75 2.50 2.30 140 1 60 1.50 1 40 
100 2.15 2 00 150 1.50 1.45 1.35 
110 1.90 1.80 160 1.45 1 40 1 30 
120 1.80 1.70 $1.55 170 1.45 1.40 1.25 
CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS 
Denier Filaments Price Denier Filaments Price 
10 30 $4.50 150 112 $2. 40 
60 15 a:%= 180 tS 2.30 
80 60 3.50 240 180 2:25 
100 pif 3.20 300 225 2.25 
120 90 2.90 
ACETATE PROCESS 
Denier Price Denier Price 
15 $14.00 170 $2.85 
75 3.35 200 2.75 
100 3.15 300 2.70 
150 2.90 


—S Ee 





of the worth of the exchange to the 
industry.” 

Mr. Smillie said the hedging facili- 
ties which the exchange would provide 
would furnish protection alike to the 
and in Japan, the 
silk importers and dealers in Europe 
and importers and manufacturers here 

The first report of the treasurer of 
the exchange was also received in the 


local — silk The 


reelers exporters in 


market yesterday. 


treasurer’s report covers the period 
from April 6 to June 30, 1928, and 
shows total receipts of $670,572.77 and 


total disbursements of $610,397.98 
which includes bankers’ acceptance 


purchases of more than $555,000. The 
total estimated income the year 
ending Aug. 31, 1929, is $111,250.00, 


for 
and total estimated expenses, $105,900. 


Rayon Notes From Europe’ 


(Special to TEXTILE WORLD) 





SPAIN 
It is reported that the Seda Arti 
ficaile Enka (a_ subsidiary of the 
Dutch Enka Co.) will shortly com 
mence production and it is understood 
that the esparto pulp process will be 
used 


HOLLAND 


he International Viscose Co. 1s 
uing Fils. 2'4 milli rf me hare 
it 110°, to old shareholdet nthe 
( tion ¢ t = 
' q ; — 
il Vise I 
ut { ¢ 
winet sis ; 
‘ (7 \ ( 
R 
( 
11 | t 
7 Ui 
‘ ved It c OOO ull 
dey rot It edd t it the 7 
( 1 Dp 1 ti ue ti 
Crease oqguection tire eTa 
| Price Va 1 il Lie level ror 
ro2¢ \ fter iddineg interest etc., re- 
ceived and deducting interest, etc., 
paid out, the net profit 1s 8,567,699 
guilders against 4.534.649 guilders. 
The dividend is 18% the ordinary 
capital is now 16,750,000 guilders and 


he preferred capital 3,750,000 guild 


ers here is a 6% debenture loan of 


1,100,000 euilders. Re serves are now 


16,218,948 guilders against 10,870,132 


guilders. 


ITALY 
The production of the Soie de 


Chatillon is now placed officially at 
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yEMBERG full-fashioned hosiery in the finer gauges 

has been the vogue for sometime with smartly 
° dressed women abroad. Now smart New Yorkers 
have endorsed the fashion, and Bemberg hosiery, 


Bemberg underthings and Bemberg fabrics have 
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(CS) LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT (CQ 


Ci | shop i American eily. Ci f 
1e scene, a smarl shop in any </dmernican cily. ime, summer of 1928. 


Customer: (Examining a pair of hose at the 


hosiery counter) Are these hose of silk? 
Saleswoman: No, they are all Bemberg. 


Customer: What is Bemberg? It looks and 
feels exactly like silk. 


Saleswoman: Bemberg is a fibre closely resem- 
bling silk—_a textile made by a wonderlul 
stretch - spinning process which gives it 


unusual beauty and wearing qualities. 


Customer: Is it new ¢ | never heard ot it 


before. 


Saleswoman: It is rather new in America, but 
it has been used successlully in k-urope 
for many years in fine hosiery and very 
high grade fabrics. Until recently all 
Bemberg had to be imported, but now 
it is being spun in America in one of 


the largest plants in the world. Our 


American manutacturers are using it for 


all sorts of knitted and woven goods, and 
they are making some very lovely things 


of it. 


Customer: Llow does it wear? 


Saleswoman: Bemberg has unusual strength 


and, because of the remarkable softness 


and elasticity of the threads, it will not 


run easily. 
Customer: What about washing ? 


Saleswoman: No special care is necessary. 
Bemberg materials can be washed in hot 
water and pressed with a hot iron, if 


desired. 


Customer: | have really fallen in love with 
Bemberg hosiery at first sight. I'll take 
three pairs of this very smart new shade 


of beige. 


Saleswoman: Be sure to see the new under- 
things of Bemberg in our glove silk sec- 
tion while you are here. They come in 
lovely pastel shades, beautifully tailored 
and, like the hosiery, very reasonably 


priced. 


Customer: Thanks, I'll certainly do so. Do 
you have washable sports wear of Bemberg, 


also ? 


Saleswoman: Yes, indeed, in all the newest 
designs and weaves. Our customers are 
most enthusiastic about Bemberg for 
active sports wear, for it is unusually 
absorbent, it washes and wears like cotton, 


yet feels and looks like avery high grade silk 


Bemberg is a textile of rare beauty, strength and fineness made 


by a patented stretch-spinning process which gives all materials 


made of it exceptional durability and charm of texture. 


Bembery — 


AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION 


180 Madison Avenue, New York City 


become the vogue of America. 


of the advertisement appearing in July 15th Vogue. 


The merits of Bemberg are being presented to 
American women ina series of full page advertisements 
in the women’s magazines. Above is a reproduction 
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Rayon and Silk 


28,000 kilos. daily and the company 
has also recently erected a plant for 
the production of 3000 kilos daily of 
rayon by the cellulose acetate process. 
It is said that the latest production 
has been effected and completed by 
special and quite original chemical 
and spinning processes, protected by 
numerous patents obtained in all 
countries of the world. 

— 

The capital of the Seta Bemberg 
S. A. is being increased by six mil- 
lion lire to 30 million lire. The com- 
pany is a subsidiary of the German 
Bemberg Co., and works the cupra- 
ammonium process at a factory at 
Gozzano. 

oe 

The capital of the Manifattura 
Seta Artificiale is being increased by 
four million lire to 12 million lire. 
The company works the viscose pro- 
cess. ; 

* * * 

Exports of rayon yarn from Italy 
in the first three months of the vear 
to the leading markets are shown in 
table. As previously 
announced the total exports amounted 
to 9,071,400 lbs. against 7,444,976 lbs. 
in the corresponding period of 1927. 

January to March 


the following 











1928 1926 

Destination Ibs lbs 
Germany 1, 822, 002 147, 385 
hina ... 1,545,376 858,479 
Ur d States 1,181,056 397, 788 
i ‘= 464,274 167,825 
Britain ; 446, 056 143,600 107,441 


FRANCE 


The Soc. Albigeoise de la Viscose 


has declared a profit of 4,687,000 
francs for 1927 against 4,506,000 
francs for 1926. The dividend is 
maintained at 240 francs for each 


200-frane share. The company works 
the viscose process and is a member 
of the Comptoir de Textils Arti- 
ficiels. 

x ok x 

The Borvisk Francaise which was 
recently taken over by the newly 
formed Soc. des Textiles du Nord et 
de Est is now producing about 2,600 
Ibs. per day. 

* ok * 

The Soc. la Soie de Lille has recently 
been formed with a capital of 26,000,- 
000 frances and a plant is to be erected 
at Marquette-les-Lille. 

* * * 


A new company promoted by Bozel 
Maletra and la Lonza has been formed 
with a capital of 25,000,000 francs to 
work the acetate process but the site 
of the plant has not vet been fixed. 
There is some possible connection 
between this proposal and the Swiss 
wcetate plans of the Dutch Enka Co. 

* * * 
he Gillet and Kuhlmann groups 
said to be forming a company 

a capital of five million francs 
he extension of rayon activities. 

* * * 
ces of French viscose varns are 
slightly reduced. 
* * * 
that 
for the establishment 
impany to operate the Pellerin 


s understood negotiations 


progress 
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Yarns—Continued 


process for the production of artificial 
wool. No further details are yet avail- 
able. 
ee 
A satisfactory report has been is- 
sued by the Soc. Chimique des Usines 
du Rhone in regard to the Rhodiaseta 
Co. It is stated that the acetate rayon 
factory at Roussillon has now reached 
capacity and that a new and larger 
factory is being built at Lyons-Vaise 
and that this will be working toward 
the end of the year. Profits are de- 
voted to depreciation and _ reserves. 
* * * 


The profits of the Soc. Francaise de 
la Viscose for the last vear amounted 
to 20,968,000 francs and after allow- 
ing for depreciation and reserves, the 
net profit was 11,384,000 francs 
against 11,224,000 francs in the pre- 
vious year. 


ROUMANIA 
It is reported that the German 
Glanzstoff Co. is cooperating in the 
establishment of the first rayon plant 
in Roumania. 


SWITZERLAND 

The winding up of the former Bor 
visk Kunstseidenwerk A. G. of Steck 
born has now been completed and the 
new company known as the Steckborn 
Kunstseide A. G. is producing at the 
rate of approximately 4,750,000 Ibs. 
per year. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
The principal changes in the more 
important rayon shares on the London 
market are as follows: 


June 25 June 11 May 21 Par 
Branston Ordy... 24/6 22/6 21/3 20/- 
do Defd..... 15/- 17/9 16/6 4/- 
Ordy ..(10/- pd) (10/- pd) (5/ pd) 
Brit. Acetate..... 4/6 6/6 1/3 20/- 
do Defd date 4/6 6 5/3 1/- 
Brit. Cel. Ordy..£4-2-6 £4-17-6 £5-12-6 10/- 
do Prefs... 42/9 42/3 i /- 20/- 
do 714% Bds... £110 £113 £114 £100 
Can. Cel. Com... £12 £124 £13% it 
Cel. Corp. Amer 
Common --- £15% £16 £17% 
do Prefs £30 £31 £34 
Courtaulds Ord. £4-10-0 £4-13-9 £4-16-3 20 
Glan7stoff Bearer 
Bonds ..... £6-15-0 £7- 3-9 £7% Mks 20 
Snia Viscosa.... 35/- 38/ 44 L120 
Brit. Enka Oy..£2-17-6 £3 £ 3-2-6 2 
* * * 


As previously announced, the capi- 


tal of the New British Breda Silk, 


Ltd.. will be £1,000,000 of which 
£650,000 is to be issued. Control will 
be maintained by the International 


Viscose Co. of Breda, Holland, but an 
issue of shares will be made in this 
country through Erlangers, Ltd., of 
London. It is anticipated that the 
plant will be at Duffield, near Derby, 


but it has also been reported that 
Beeston, near Nottingham, will be 
chosen. The initial output is e~nected 
to be in the region of 2.000.°c0 lbs. of 


viscose ravon ner vear, and a profit of 


£180 000 is estimated 
* x 


\ statement issued by the Interna 


tional Holdings and Investment (Co 
shows that investments in ravon com 
panies as of May 26 represented 
£41,664,00 ), 

* * * 


The report and accounts of the Bul- 


which sold its assets 


mer Ravon Co., 
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Conversation 
VS. 
Converting 


Convincing the trade that DUPLAN 
facilities are highly geared to meet 
every insistence upon exceptionally 
high-grade work is a task made simple 
by the proficiency of Duplan mills 
and workmen gained after years of 


converting experience. 


The best test of DUPLAN’S useful- 
ness to you is an actual trial of its 
service. Sample the satisfaction which 
adequate equipment, full knowledge 










and precise converting methods will 
give you. Consult our Commission 
Department. 


DUPLAN SILK CORPORATION 





COMMISSION 
DEPARTMERNT 


135 Madison Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


Hospital Trust Bldg. 

Providence, R. 1 
Mills: 

Kingston, Pa. 


Johnston Bidg 
Charlotte, N.C 


Hazleton, Pa Nanticoke, Pa 
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MARCUS FRIEDER, President 


General Silk Importing Co., Inc. 


YOKOHAMA KOBE CANTON MILAN LYONS 


Raw, Thrown, Spun and Dyed Silks, Hosiery Tram, 
Insulating Silk 


Prepared in any Standard Form of Package 


MARCUS FRIEDER, President 


National Spun Silk Company 


INCORPORATED 
MILLS: NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
me grade Spun Silk Yarns for all Purposes 





MARCUS FRIEDER, President 


Klots Throwing Company 
INCORPORATED 
Silk Throwsters 
Our Raw Silk Testing Laboratory is in New York City 
MILLS: 


ranton, Pa. Forest City, Pa. 
Cumberland, Md Moosic, Pa Lonaconing, Md. 
Fredericksburg, Va \lexandria, Va. 


Archbald, Pa. 
Keyser, W. Va 
Central Falls, R. I. 


NEW ENGLAND ee 
519 Howard Bldg., Provide ap 


General Offices: 
NEW YORK CITY 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: 
209 Kinney Bldg., 





Cops—Cones—Spools 


-Efficient—Reliabie 


BERGER RA’YARN CO. 


57 East llth Street 
New York 


Prompt 


Stuyvesant 
2375 
2376 


CHATILLON 5raxv RAYON 
NEW ARRIVALS OF 150 DENIER 
Skeins with four tie bands, seven interlacings. 
WINDING TROUBLES ELIMINATED 
ASK tor samples and quotation. 


Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


59 Pearl St. 
New York 
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Charlotte, N. C. 


Park Ave. Bldg.—2 Park Ave. 


















ASIAM INC, Whitehall 8572-8389 
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TUUNAAMUUTNEN 





Wanna NANA 


| NETHERLANDS VISCOSE MILLS 


Arnhem, Ede and Rotterdam, Holland 


































Spinners of 
“ENKA” RAYON 


v7. &. 
LUDWIG LITTAUER & CO., Inc 
30-38 East 33rd Street, New York 


Superior 
Quality 


Superior 
Finish 


Agents and Distributors 


When buying Rayon demand “ENKA” seal and labels on every package 





fully put up on skeins, spools, cops, sized loom beams—natural or 
dyed direct or sunfast colors—at interesting prices. 


Rayon Processing Co. of R. I. 


84 Broad St. PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


We sell domestic or Imported Rayon— in the desired brands—care- 








for KNITTING and 
FAST COLORS 


WEAVING 
FAST AND 
RELIABLE SERVICE 200 Greene St., 


New York | 


| Beck YaRNCO. RAYON | 
| 





Regular Production, Standard Quality 
Uniformity in Finished Product 
E. W. DUTTON, Inc. 


25 Vanderbilt Ave. New York City 
Cable Address: DUTINC,N.Y. Telephone: Murray Hill 7866 


Rayon 
| Waste 


‘MONARCH SILK CO. | 


MANUFACTURERS 


Hosiery Tram and Combination Yarns 
1424 NO. HOWARD ST.., PHILADELPHIA | 
TOPS:NOILS 


RAYO PICARDED 


Spunra yarn and Rayon-Worsted Blends 
ABEECO MILL, INC., 505-5: AVE..NEW YORK CITY 


ANADIAN REPRESE ieee WM. B. STEWART & SONS, LTD, TORONTO -MONT 
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Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued 


some time ago to the British Acetate 
Silk Corp. have now been issued in 
respect to the year ended Jan. 31, 
(928. A net loss of £18,081 is shown 


and this raises the debit balance to 


£50,471. The directors state that they 
thought it essential that the company 
should be in a position to produce 
both acetate and viscose silk and it 
was for this purpose that the deal with 
British Acetate was undertaken. The 
terms of the sale were as follows: 


1. 600,000 10% participating ordinary 
shares of £1 each in the British Acetate 
Silk Corp. 

2. 200,000/ deferred shares in British 
Acetate. 

3. £40,000 in cash. 

4. A call expiring Dec. 31, 1929, on 
100,000/ deferred shares in British Ace- 
tate at 2/ each. 

5. The discharge of all liabilities owed 
by the company. 

The liabilities consist of amounts 
owing to the bank viz. £188,661, and 
creditors £108,835. Preliminary ex- 
penses amount to £52,914 and develop- 
ment expenditure to £94,452. 


Rayon Table-Sets Displayed by 
Du Pont 


One of the features of the Du Pont 
Products Exhibit at Atlantic City last 
week was a display of table-sets, in- 
cluding table cloths and napkins made 
of rayon. They are the product of the 
Minnette Mills of Grover, N. C. They 
attracted attention from thousands of 
visitors because of the quality and the 
fact that these were the first sets of 
this kind displayed at the exhibit, 
which were made of rayon. One of 
the boardwalk windows was used for 
featuring the material. This large 


window was dressed in the form of a 
dining room with the table covered 
with one of the rayon cloths in white 
and set with glass, china and silver- 
ware. The rayon sets in other colors 
were draped around the window and 
were also displayed in boxes. The 
colors included bright green, lavender, 
gold, medium blue and rose pink. 


Raw Silk Inactive 


Premium on New Season Japans 
Repels Buyers 


The local raw silk market is quiet 
and there is little business even though 
the Japanese market has been slightly 
weaker. 

The Yokohama market, which de- 
veloped considerable activity during 
the latter part of last week, has quieted 
down again and a premium of 40 yen 
demanded on stock of new season’s 
silk is causing buyers to stand back 
and wait for more liberal arrivals 
from up-country. 

Stocks on hand at Yokohoma 
amount to 19,000 bales and at Kobe 
to 7,000 bales, making a total carry- 
over of 26,000 bales, compared with 
20,000 bales a year ago. 

The Canton market is quiet, but 
firm. Shanghai continues unchanged, 
with best grade steam filatures held 
at high prices, while common sorts 
are lacking buyers. No transactions 
are reported in Tsatlee and Tussah 
raws. 

(60 day basis) 
Japan filature, grand XX, 13/15.... --- $5 30 
Japan filature, sp. crack, 13/15 a amsere'e 5 10 
Japan filature, crack XX, 13/15 4 95 
Japan filature, XX, 13/15. ‘ eee 
Japan filature, best X, 13/15... ‘ 4 65 
Japan filature, X, 13/15 eat ; 4 
Canton filature, new style, 14/16 


Canton filature, new style, 20/22 ee 
Tussah filature, 8 cocoon 


SILK ASSOCIATION STATISTICS FOR JUNE 


RAW SILK IN STORAGE JULY 1, 1928 


(As reported by the principal warehouses in New York City) 


European 


Stocks: June 1, 1928... ........<%. 
Imports month of June, 1928*... 
Total amount available dur- 
ROMS ie cid) dias Since Yank ete 
stocks fai 4, 19287... . .ck css 


Approximate deliveries to Ameri- 
can Mills during Junef....... 





1,126 74,666 11,386 


Figures in Bales 

Japan All Other Total 
977 34,821 ». 6,290 42,088 
149 39 845 5 ,096 45 ,090 


87,178 
901 33 ,734 6 ,492 41,127 


225 40 ,932 4,894 46 ,051 


SUMMARY 





Approximate 
amount in transit 


Approximate between Japan 


Imports during Storage deliveries to and New York, 

the month* end of montht American millst end of month 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
January... ..... 46,408 48,456 47,528 52,627 52,420 48,307 25,000 17,700 
February............ 44,828 33,991 41,677 43,758 50,679 42,860 23,500 19,000 
M : 50,520 38,600 40,186 33,116 82,011 49,242 19,200 21,700 
Aj 36,555 46,.48€ 35,483 31,749 41,258 47,853 28.500 25,000 
‘i 52,972 49,264 42,088 35,527 46,367 45,486 24,000 22,900 
45,090 42,809 41,127 37,024 46,051 41,312 17,600 26,600 
s 47,856 43,841 41,039 29 000 
\ t . 59,819 56,618 ...... 47,042 28, 400 
” ber. . : « 823;435 58 ,986 : 50,107 21,500 
U T : ; -. dh, 207 62,366 cee 47,827 18,500 
\ ber. . . 36.650 52,069 ‘ “ 46,947 26,900 
asass : ; 44,828 53,540 43,357 33,500 

me 276,373 552,441 288,786 551,379 
ynthly 46,062 46.037 41,348 46,768 48,131 45,948 22,966 24,225 
it New York during current 1 and at Pacific ports previous to the time allowed 
across the continent (covered by manifests 107A to 132 Excludes 108 and 111). 
S re-exports ¢ 5,583 bales held at railroad terminals at end of mont} 





Try our 


Cuprammonium Yarn 
“ZELLVAG’’ 


There's real inbred 
quality in this yarn 
. . . you see it in 


the dyeing 


. . also our 


Viscose Process Yarn 
“KASEMA”’ 


Sole Distributors 


IvAN B. DAHL, INC. 
381 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Vanufactured by 

FR. KUETTNER, 
A. G. 

Pirna & Sehma 


Germany 


*GRAmercy 4252 





VISCOSE RAYON 


YARNS 





Finest Duatities 
“3EOT AND FUTURE 
DELIVERIES 


Zehla- XK - Rayon 


Sole 
United dtates 
Representative 


A:S‘-NEUBURGER, 


200 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 












Af type 
Jor every 
purpose- 


WAICHCLOCKS 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 


BOSTON- 23 BEACH ST. 
CHICAGO-4/47 RAVENSWOOD AVE. 


eC NEW YORK - 76 VARICK ST 9 





RYERSON 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
FROM STOCK 
Bars, Shapes, Structurals, Rails, 


Plates, Sheets, Rivets, Bolts, 
Nails, Tubes, Boiler Fittings, 
Steel for Concrete Reinforcing, 
Tool Steel, Alloy Steel, Floor 
Plates, Safety Treads, Babbitt 
Metal, Small Tools, Machine 
Tools, etc. 


Write for the Ryerson Journal 
and Stock List—the “key” to 
Immediate Steel. 


JosePu T. RYERSON & SON ine. 


Chicago. Milwaukee, St Luu 
Cineinnati, Detroit. Cleveland. Buf. 
t ~ ten 


STEEL 








DEC ALSO 


Water softeners for throwsters, 
scourers, bleachers, dyers 
and finishers 


LIME & SODA Softeners 
FILTERS & PURIFIERS 


American Water Softener Co 
8.E. Cor. 4th and Lehigh Ave., Phila., Pa. 














Telephone Main 3593 Established 1854 
CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 

PATENTS 
Old South Building, Boston ' 
Patents and Patent Cases- Trade Marks-Copyrignts 
Special Attention to Textile Inventions ! 
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STYLE 
60s 


Widely used 
in textile 
mills 


MINNICH 
BALING 


Strong reliable “lifetime” 
presses with 50 years ex- 
perience back of them. 


MINNICH MACHINE WKS., Landisville, Pa. | 








These machines are made tc handle the 
shortest staples, such as hull fiber or lint- 
ers; also the longest used in the carpet 
yarn industry. There is a model adapted 
to your work 

Send for catalog No. 136, which 
trates and describes various models. 





illus- 


If you are using one or more antiquated 


This illustration shows one of our several models used for evenly feeding 
wool, cotton, linters or other textile fibers in a continuous manner. 


Automatic Feeds, or feeding some machine 
by hand where an Automatic Feed would 
give better results, let us offer you one of 
uur modern types. 


A good heavily built 
Feed may be used as 
an opener or breaker 
for flufing tightly 
baled fibers. 


—— See dlso —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP., Graniteville, Mass. 


Builders of Wool Washing and Drying Machines 
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unproductive 
minutes 


at a glance 


ASTED minutes that run 

into hours .. . of a machine 
that stands idle more often than 
you think. There's the record of 
its working time — on the chart 
of the Servis Recorder. And the 
intervening gaps show you the 
time and extent of the unpro- 
ductive stretches .... 
Clamp a Servis Recorder on 
your cards, drawing frames, 
looms — whatever the machine 
— and let it chart the work. 
Entirely automatic and _ self- 
operating. 


May we send you further data? 


The Service Recorder Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


SERVIS 
RECORDER 


Card Stamping 
and Repeating 


FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


Repeating for Throw Overs for 
Fine and French Index 








Walter W. Hodgson, Inc. 


S. W. cor.Lawrence and Clearfield Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Elliot 




















_ Soom 


FOR PRINT WORKS 
GINGHAM AND 


COTTON MILLS, 
Cloth Folder BLEACHERIES. 


and Measurer 


Send for Circular 
Manufactured by 


ELLIOT & HALL 54% Hermon St. 


Worcester Mass. 


42-48 Commercial St., Rochester, N. Y. 


OUR SPECIALTY: We grade new 
woolen clippings ready for the 
picker. Write for samples and prices. 
Correspondence solicited. 








FRANKEL BROS. & CO. 


GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 


HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


Reworked Wool,Wool Waste 


Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process 


Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 
Manufacturers of 


REWORKED WOOL 
CHELSEA, MASS. 





M. SALTER & SONS 
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Substitute Demand 
Quieting Down 


Restricted Business in Reworked 
Wool, Rags, Clips, Mill Waste 
on Firm Levels 

BOSTON.—There is a_ generally 
dull market in rags and recovered ma- 
terials. Graders are getting no orders 
in volume but a scattered selling con- 
tinues at moderately firm prices in a 
number of the knit stocks also in the 
worsteds and serges. Clips continue 
firm and rather more active. 
in the Chelsea district are running 
light on their operations and taking 
softs only in limited quantities suff- 
cient to meet their obligations. - 

Consuming interest in woolen rags 
is showing no expansion and as usual 
those in the market looking for fur- 
ther supplies are naming low prices. 
To beat down prices on the graded 
rags is usually an unprofitable opera- 
tion, unsatisfactory to the sellers who 
oftentimes become less conscientious 
in their packings, and unsatisfactory 
to the consumer who as it sometimes 
happens gets some stuff in the ship- 
ments that he did not buy. 

All kinds of good wastes whether 
white or colored are considered good 
property. Traders very generally in- 
sist that colored materials although 
they have had quite a little advance 
recently are still well behind what is 
considered their normal parity with 
similar white materials. One large 
house purchased from a mill which 
had been accumulating the material 
for a considerable period about 25,000 
lbs. of colored drawing lap paying 
above $1.00 per lb. for this material, 
which was quite dark-colored. On the 
strength of this purchase fine colored 
drawing lap is quoted $1.05-$1.10. 
Mixed fine colored threads are on a 
40-45¢ White drawing lap is 
in limited supply at $1.28 and draw- 
ing, roving and spinning around $1.00. 

Foreign materials cannot be re- 
placed except as higher values it is said 
and the domestic output of worsted 
wastes made no gain recently. Fine 
garnetted clips are quoted 85-g0c and 
fine garnetted threads $1.00-$1.05. 
The average run of white worsted 
thread is quoted g2-93c. Garnetted 
fine colored threads are at 48-55¢c. 

The turnover of wool by-products 
and wastes in the Bradford market 
during June was the smallest of any 
month this year. Exports to the 
United States however held well up 
to the average. Current business in 
most descriptions is small and as prices 
are high as compared with a year ago 
le carrying of stocks in anticipation 
higher values is considered rather 
risky. As compared with a year ago 
lrawing lap is 12¢ per lb. higher, col- 
ore’ lap 7¢e, fine white threads ge, col- 
e fine threads 4c. 


Graders 


basis. 


Woolen Rag Imports Increase 





Gain of 36% for Jan.-Apr.—Exports 


of Cheap 


Boston. 


Rags 


HE domestic rag grader has not 
had a normal volume of business 
owing to greatly increased imports for 
vear to date, 
larger than a 


approximately 40% 


vear ago. There are 
good interest 
First of all the 


high-priced wool market turns manu- 


several reasons for the 


seen in foreign rags. 


facturers of woolens to increased use 
of substitutes; second the general run 
of mill wastes both white and colored 
is also on a high price level: third. 
the wool noil market particularly in 
the fine grades is very high-priced 
and all other grades have been oft the 
bargain counter for months; 
fourth, as foreign wools, mill wastes 
and generally 
on an international price basis, on a 
natural level of values, not 
as in the case of similar materials in 
the United States by high tariffs it 
has been possible to buy desirable and 
superior rags in England and the Con- 
tinent at prices so relatively low that 
the duty of 7'%c per Ib. has been no 
objection. 


many 


woolen rags are ver\ 


boosted 


48% 


he fact for domestic graders to 
note especially is that 


Increase 


foreign rags 
come through the tariff and compete 
effectively with similar 
materials. The foreign packings are 
said to be more reliable than our own 
and 


domestic 


carbonization in a number ot 
stocks is not required, this allowing 
the foreign rags to be sold at a higher 
price than our own, white knits being 
a case in point. 
Graders in the Dewsbury district 
are keeping a vigilant eve on the rayon 
situation artificial 
silk are somewhat of a 
nuisance and those having any large 


Rags containing 
considered 


percentage are discarded as quickly as 
possible. A similar situation is develop- 
ing in the American market. The in 
creased use of rayon in all kinds of 
fabrics is likely later on to further 
complicate the selling of old materials. 

Business in old woolen rags in the 
Dewsbury English district for year to 
date has been without a single out- 
standing feature, even the trade with 
the United States has fallen’ off 
according to recent reports from over- 


Wool and Substitute Quotations 


(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 
woo 


Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
Fine delaine —d50 
Fine clothing —40 
\% hlood 
OG 5. cee 
% blood 
California 
(Scoured Basis) 
Northern, 12 mo 
Southern, 12 mo.... 


Texas 
(Scoured Basis) 
-1 10-3. 
oseeek 10—]. 
Pulled—Eastern 
(Scoured Basis) 


Fine 12 mo 
Fine 8 mo 


Montana, Idaho and Wyoming 
(Scoured Basis) 


Staple fine 1.17—1.2 
Do. Ye DEB. ccccccccccececche da 
Fine & fine medium 


Mohair—Domestic 
DOSE COPGIME coc ccc ccvceccs O—OO 
Best combing 


Mohair—Foreign (In Bond 
Turkey Fair average 
Cape Firsts 


Foreign Clothing and Combing 
(In Bond) 


Scoured Basis— 
Canadian : 
Alberta F & F medium....1.10—1.12 
Cane: 
Super 12 months 1.08—1.10 
Super 10-12 months... .1.02—1.05 


1.15—1.18 
1.02—1.05 


Grease Basis 
Montevideo: 
58-60s 
56s 
50s 
Bnenos Aires: 
4s, 40-448 ...... 
Ge, BO—408 2 cccccesccccces 


Foreign Carpet 


(Grease Basis in Bond) 

China: Combing No. 1 

China Filling Fleece. ..... 

Szechuen ass’t .......... 
COON 5 0 Sores eestoercesc 
Scoteh Black Face... .....ccccoes 
East India: Kandahar ...... 
Viean’r 


Joria 


SUBSTITUTES 


Wool Waste 
Lan— 
Fine white ae .B0 


serene 
eee ewes eeeeee 


eee ee eeeee 


Thread Colored Worsted— 


% blood, Two-ply........ 

3% blood. Two-ply........ 35— .37 

\% blood, Two-ply........ 28— 4 
Card— 

Fine white ............. .53— .57 

Medium white .......... .85— .37 








Old Woolen Rags 
(Graded for Mfrs.) 
Merinos— 
Coarse light .. 
Fine dark .. 
Fine light 





Serges— 
Blue 
Black 
DO Sachse wan tee e ee 43 —44 
A er 16 —17 
Ree MOOG 6 erecaccscon 22 —2 
Worsteds— 
i eee . eeocedes . T%— 8 
ct atcbtuenendeeae gs —9 
NN i on ty ch: nich ates ad abe 9144-10 





The German trade ‘in mixed 
rags has been good and an influential 
factor in keeping knit stockings on a 
high level. The low grade woolen 
trade of this district is on the decline. 
The same skill in producing fabrics 
from materials without a 
single ounce of virgin wool in them 
i great as ever, but the former 
demand for such cloth by the millions 
of yards has disappeared. Cost of 
production has rendered the manufac- 
turing of low cheap cloth an 
impossible proposition, 


seas. 


recovered 


IS as 


almost 
Shipments to 
India and the Balkan States are now 
on a small scale. Germany, France 
and Italy are also retaining a larger 
quantity of their old rags and utilizing 
them for the manufacture of 
priced clothing fabrics. 

Exports of woolen rags from the 
United States for the first four months 
of this vear showed an increased of 
48% and the average price was also 


low- 


higher. The table herewith shows the 
export situation for the Jan.-Apr. 
period as compared with a year ago: 
1928 1927 
Shipments 7,106,000 Ibs. £790,000 lbs. 
Average price 7.9e 6.5e 


Imports of rags and clips into the 
United States this year have shown 
an increase of 36% over a year ago 
with the average price paid approxi- 
mately the same for both periods. The 
table herewith gives: the situation in 
brief : 


1928 1927 
Arrivals 8,174,000 Ibs 5,974,000 Ibs, 
Average price 29 . 9 20 .5e¢ 


Merinos Strong in London 


Grease Wools Firm but 

Scoureds and Slipes Easier 

BOSTON.— The opening of the 
fourth series of London wool auctions 
Tuesday last was featured by an un- 
expected strength in merinos which 
ran quite contrary to the general ex- 
pectation of the trade both in Brad- 
ford and Boston where lower prices 
were anticipated. These wools were 
supported by Continental buying it is 
According to a Summer Street 
factor well acquainted with the Lon- 
don situation this unexpectedly strong 
opening is likely to lead to higher 
prices on merinos before the sales con- 
clude. The amount of wool catalogued 
for this July sale, approximately 100,- 
000 bales, is said to be the smallest 
amount offered at this period for sev- 
eral All the 
were firm but the scoured crossbreds 
were easier, the combing slipes off 5% 
and clothing slipes off 5 to 744%. 
46s were offered 


All 


said, 


years. crossbred wools 


at the 
close of the sale clean in Bond Boston 
at 63c as compared with 60'%c at the 
opening of the third series in May. 
If a market is made by buyers then 
there is very little of a market on 
Summer Street at this time. Some 
shopping around is a feature under all 
conditions and topmakers particularly 
are trying to meet low bids made by 


Crossbreds 
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— WILLIAM H. HAYWARD EDWARD M. JOHNSON JOSEPH A. BRYANT 


President Vice Pres. and Treas. Vice President 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & C0., Inc. 


Established 1815 

















PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 















HEAVY 


CAUSTIC SODA | CHEMICALS 


SOLID — GROUND — FLAKE 


for 
MERCERIZING 


Solvay Caustic Soda is made 
from Soda Ash manufactured by 
the Solvay Process. The same 
high degree of technical supervision 
and the same scientific methods are 
exercised in producing Solvay 
Caustic Soda that are followed in 
making Solvay Soda Ash—the 
Standard since 1881. 






Sole Agents for 


BELLE ALKALI CO. of Belle, W. Va. 








manufacturers of 


LIQUID CHLORINE 
CAUSTIC SODA 


{Solid and Flaked)  aaitisiitemn 








SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


NOTTINGHAM CURD 
TALLOW CHIP SOAP 








40 Rector Street New York 
Boston Syracuse Chicago Indianapolis Cleveland 
Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit Philadelphia 
Kansas City St. Louis XK. 


Atlanta 


=a SS SS SSSSsocososs: 





U 
} 
i} 
] 
} 


POTASH FIG SOAPS 

for Woolens and Worsteds made with 

Red Oil Olive Oil 

NY Flake Soaps 

® \\\ SR 

% 

Palm Oil \ WARN | 
Curd SOAP XY 

Olive SOAP 

Chips or Bars 

Soap Powder 

For Mill Floors 


Established 1860. Incorporated 1905 LET US SUPPLY YOU 






First among trees are the Sequoia redwoods and 


mammoths of California. The long years have 





served only to add to their fame and value. ESTABLISHED 1882 


WALTER F. SYKES & COMPANY 
IMPORTERS OF 
French Aniline Colors and Dyewood Extracts 


192 WATER ST., NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA United States Agents BOSTON 
ST. DENIS DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 
(Poirrier) 
Works—St. Denis (Seine,) France Works—Besseges, France 


Our long experience in making the right silicate for 
bleaching and weighting has piled up so that today 
the textile man quickly sights what Quartz Quality 


implies in silicate values. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO. 


121 SOUTH THIRD STREET .: + PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“Tetrakierol’’ 


. S. Patent Office 











Wooden Tanks and Vats 


For ALL Purposes, Low Prices and Service 








Manufactured by 


E.F. SCHLICHTER CO., '° siui'8.3* 


out and bleaching goods contain- Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. 
ing rayon and colored yarns. . . . . pa ae ae 
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Wool—Continued 


spinners and are looking around with 
not much success for lower-priced 
parcels of wool. The big manufac- 
turers are not in the market and their 
re-appearance will require brighter 
prospects in the goods market than is 
visible at this time. The local tendency 
in raw materials is downward but the 
drift is so casual that it cannot be 
considered of any particular signifi- 
cance. As the situation is similar in 
the fleece states and in Texas the 
sagging tendency is not altogether det- 
rimental to eastern wool buyers. 
During the first five months of this 
year a rapidly decreasing quantity of 
foreign wools passed through the 
mills. Prices on bond wools are firm 
and have registered no change of 
importance since the opening of the 


year. During the last few days some 
Australian combing wool, approxi- 
mately 100,000 Ibs., has been re- 


exported. It is interesting to note 
that estimates for 1928-1929 Aus- 
tralian clip gives a probable 2,460,000 
bales, an increase over last season of 
bales. This is considered a 
very conservative estimate, some of 
them running much larger. Although 
total exports of wool from Argentina 
for this season are 26,000 bales larger 
than last season shipments to the 
United States fell to 18,600 bales as 
compared with 24,900 bales last season, 
a decline of 6,300 bales. Shipments 
of Montevideo show an even larger 
decline, falling from 15,900 bales last 
season to 7,400 bales this season, a 
decline of 8,500 bales. 
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Boston Wool Receipts 

Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila- 
delphia and New York, for the week 
ended July 7, based upon data com- 
piled by the Market News Service 
of Bureau of Agriculture Economics, 








Department of Agriculture, are as 
follows: 
Week 
Ended 
July 7 1928 1927 
Domestic 9,940,000 115,635,000 107,800,000 
Foreign 566, 000 66,196, 000 83, 427,000 
Total 10,506,000 181,831,000 191,227,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
ae 566, 000 66,196, 000 83, 427, 000 
Philadelphia 1, 822, 000 36,520,000 41,359, 000 
New York..... 1,570, 000 37, 437, 000 33, 691, 000 
Total 3,958, 000 140,153, 000 158, 477, O14 


Pulled Wools Easier 


Dealers Lower Quotations of B 
and C Supers 

PHILADELPHIA.—During recent 
weeks there has been an easier tone in 
the fleece section of the market, the 
extent of the decline being debatable 
1 the trade, dealers in many instances 
elieving while there have been actual 
eak spots here and there, where a 
dealer has been compelled to sell wool 
at almost the prices spinners have been 
Wiling to pay, that the market as a 
Whole has not changed appreciably. 
[hey feel while there has been a 
ion of several cents in asking- 
prices of bright wools there has been 
no such change so far as actual sell- 





in prices six weeks ago and at present 


are concerned. 

During the same period territory 
continued steady and_ spinners’ or 
manufacturers have not been able to 
find distress lots of desirable staple 
wools of this character, these wools 
being steadied during the period of 
weakness by the large percentage that 
had been contracted for early this year 
and was delivered directly to spinner 
or manufacturer. 

Change in Pulled Wools 

One of the most noticeable features 
of the wool situation during the weeks 
when asking-prices of fleece sorts 
were being revised downward was the 
steadiness of pulled and_ scoured, 
which remained unchanged in price, 
notwithstanding lack of interest from 
mills. Dealers stated at the time 
weakness in prices was unlikely be- 
cause of small stocks held and there are 
indications of the truth of this view- 
point in the action of the market dur 
ing that time. A change has occurred 
during the last week or ten days and 
a lowering of prices of medium grades 
has been apparent in sales this week 
by several dealers. Sales of this 
character have been reported, indicat- 
ing a lowering of prices by three to 
four cents, scoured basis, as compared 
with those quoted at the peak of the 
upward movement. 

As an example of this tendency, one 
dealer is quoting choice B super at 
$1.03 to $1.04, being out of the same 
lots that were quoted at $1.08 and 
$1.10 several weeks ago when prices 
were at the highest point reached. At 
that time sales of Bs were reported 
up to $1.08 or $1.10. A similar trend 
is apparent in C supers which are 
quoted this week by several dealers at 
&s5c to goc as compared with quota- 
tions of goc to gsc at the peak, repre- 
senting a decline of five cents in ask- 
ing-prices. 

Finer Grades Steady 

Although medium grades of pulled 
and scoured have become easier there 
has been little change in fine sorts, 
AAs and A supers remaining un- 
changed. This is regarded as logical 
by dealers who believe medium grades 
became inflated while fine pulled and 
scoured advanced more conservatively 
and now are withstanding pressure in 
a stronger manner than medium 
grades. B supers at the peak were 
selling at prices only ten cents under 
the best AAs and this margin is 
believed to be sub-normal by these 
dealers, who feel the present easing 
in medium grades is a movement to 
bring this differential back to a more 
normal basis. 

The change in the 
situation, aside from an easier trend in 
pulled and scoured, the 
steadier tendency fleece 
and territory as the result of better 
inquiry from a number of 
and manufacturers this 
coming as a result, according to deal- 
ers, of the London sales, which opened 
at unchanged price levels 


second wool 


has been 
reported in 


spinners 


early week, 


This was 
especially cheering to the local market 
(Continued 118) 


on page 
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ADOLPH SAURER 


Incorporated 


Tinsel Ribbons 





HE Saurer model 24B loom will turn out 
about 2 yards per minute trom each shuttle. 
These ribbons, of course, only have about 12 
picks per inch. 
The consumption, however, is enormous and 
keeps hundreds of these looms busy all year 


round. The bulk of the new business in this 
line is going to Saurer looms. 


For a manufacturer with vision and energy 
there are still further fields which offer similar 
opportunities. May we send our latest circular? 


448 Fourth Ave., New York City 


High-speed Ribbon Looms 
Automatic Broad-silk Let-offs 
Embroidery Machines 


—— See cAlso 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
TAL 





HUNAN NAAT 


Speaking of Replacements 


T is natural for you to hesitate at making a complete 

replacement of your precious metal spinnerettes, until 
it is understood that such replacement really will cost you 
very little. 


lil 


We will receive your old cups in exchange for new, allowing 
you the scrap metal value for all the precious metal con- 
tained in them. This is close to the price of new metal. Your 
total expense, therefore, will be the small difference between 
the price of old and new metal, plus 
a small manufacturing charge. 














Baker precious metal spinnerettes 
are made with the extreme of ac- 
curacy made possible by the spe- 
cial machinery which we have de- 
signed and built in our own plant. 
Every hole is perfectly round and 
completely without burr. We work 
to a tolerance of 1/10,000 of an 
inch, or less if need be. 


ANNUALLY UU ALL 


Wy 


Let us take up this matter 
of replacements with you 
and show you by figures 
how low the cost will be. 


il 








Rayon spinner- 


ettes, small, 





medium and ome , 

large and one BAKER & coO.., INC. = 
2 pie ve: ae 54 Austin St., Newark, N. J. = 

artificial straw. 


New York San Francisco Cuicaco 
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WILDT & CO., ©: 


LEICESTER, ENGLAND 





Knitting Machine 
Specialists 





(IMPORT and EXPORT) 


Sweater and Toque 
Machinery 


We announce to the knit goods trade 
that both our new Latch Needle Sweater 
and Toque Machines, after severe and 
protracted tests, have proven unqualified 
successes. 

Sweater machines knit plain, half, and 
full cardigan, stripe, rack and have sepa- 
rating course. 

Toque machines automatically stripe 
three colors on ribbed fabrics. 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO. 


SYRACUSE 
Established as 





- Y. ——See diso— 
SOLIDATED 
——-CATALOG—— 


Testing Apparatus 


for 


Yarns and Cloth 


Our Specialty 

is Equipping 
Complete J esting 

Laboratories 


—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 


ALFRED SUTER 
Single Strand 209 Fifth Ave., New York 


Yarn Tester 


William Bodden @ Son, Ltd. 


The Genuine 


BODDEN 


FLYER @ PRESSER 


Sole Agents for U. S. A. 


THOMAS MAYOR @ SON, 
Olney Street, Providence, 
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MERROWING) 


ESTABLISHED 1838 












Over 200 varieties and modifica- 
tions of machines for trimming, 
seaming, overedging and ornament- | 
ing all sorts of fabrics. i 
Special machines for Flat-Butted- | 
Seaming ends of piece goods, saving | 
cloth and labor in subsequent pro- || 
cessing. 

Let us show results on swatches of 
your own fabrics. 





MERROW 


REG. TRADE MARK 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


14 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn., 


Max Ams Chemical 


Engineering Corp. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Specialists In 
Chemical and Mechanical Engineering 
for rayon plant installations 


Manufacturers of Spinning Machinery and other 
apparatus for the production of Rayon 


PHONE: Barnum 5780-1 CODE ADDRESS: Amsilk-Bridgeport 









More Mote — and less fibre 


PUT Lawton Grid Bars on your pickers. 

much more mote they remove . . 

And the cotton never becomes kinky, curly. 

it is materially strengthened. 

Scientifically built, these improved Lawton Grid Bars — 
i or with adjustable pins. Their brackets 


Notice how 
how much less fibre. 
In truth, 


Polid and adjustable — with no slots to break. 
They fit any picker and adjust 10, 15 or 20 
bars for a 16, 20 or 30 inch beater. No wonder 
so many mills are adopting Lawton Crid Bars! 
Write us for details and list of users. 


S. B. LAWTON 
74 Elm St., Providence, R. I. 


WINDLE 
CLOTH DOUBLERS 
WINDERS and MEASURERS 


For Woolen, Cotton and Silk Goods 
Felted Fabrics, Etc. 


commits North Grafton, Mass. 





| 





J. E. WINDLE 


ASHWORTH BROS. 


Manufacturers of 


Card Clothing of Every Description 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


D FIBRE HEAD > SPOOLS 
‘‘As Good as the Best’’ 
PASSAIC BOBBIN CO., Inc., Paterson, N. J. 
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Report on Activity of Finishers 
During Month of June 

The monthly statement of per- 
centage of normal average capacity 
operated in the finishing industry, as 
reported by the National Association 
of Finishers of Cotton Fabrics, shows 
a sharp drop in printing activity in 
June from May. Details follow: 


May June 
1927 1928 1927 1928 





White & Dyed 

Combined ..... 62° — 54° 
Fast Black....... as @ 26 2 
Logwood Black... 31 31 24 32 
PEG Sec ceas sons 1 & 8 


* Of this total 49% represents White 
Goods, 51% represents Dyed. 

** Of this total 50% represents White 
Goods, 50% represents Dyed. 


N. C. Textile School Makes 
Tests on Starches 

The Textile School of North Caro- 
lina State College has run a series of 
tests on starches sent in to the College 
by the mills of North Carolina. These 
tests were conducted by students in the 
Textile School and Dr. O. H. Browne, 
under the supervision of A. H. Grim- 
shaw, associate professor of dyeing. 

Sixty-three samples were examined 
in the series of tests using the appara- 
tus of the new research laboratory re- 
cently equipped for this particular 
type of work. An electric oven was 
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- DYESTUFFS AND C 


for drawing pictures of the samples. 
other microscopes being equipped 
with students’ demonstrating ocular, 
which enables the teacher to point out 
clearly the characterisite properties of 
the various starches. A photographic 
camera equipped with a Silverman 
illuminator was used to take pictures 
of these characteristic properties, or 
any other peculiarities. 

Pasting point tests and soluble mat- 
ter tests were made, and in order to 
reduce the time of these tests, electric 
stirrers and Babcock testers were used. 


pH tests were made with the La- 
Motte Roulette Comparator, — this 
equipment being used to obtain the 


comparative acidity or alkalinity of 
the samples. Ash, grit, viscosity, 
color and other tests were made. 

The results of these tests are being 
published in TeExtite Wort-p. 
National Oil Products Co-Ap- 
pointment 

William R. Petze has been appointed 
assistant general sales manager of the 
National Oil Products Co. of Harri- 
son, N. J., one of the largest manu- 
facturers and_ refiners the 
industrial field. 

Mr. Petze was formerly sales mana- 
ger of branches of the Splitdorf Elec- 
tric Co. of Newark, N. J., and recently 
was sales manager of the Automotive 


serving 





of Textile 
Colorists Meets at Asheville on 
July 21 
ASHEVILLE, N. 
meeting of the Piedmont 


Piedmont Section 


C.—The summer 
Section of 
the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists, will be held in 
this city July 21, when technical sub 
jects of interest to this section will be 
discussed, according to announcement 
by Charles H. Stone, who is in charge 
of the committee arrangements 
for the summer meeting. 

Mr. Stone extends an invitation to 
cotton mills in the South that are en- 


on 


gaged in dyeing and finishing, to send 
their managers, superintendents, chem- 
ists and dyers to this meeting. 

Among addresses that have been in- 
cluded in the program, are speeches 
on various technical subjects by Prof. 
Thomas Nelson, of the Textile School 
of the State College at Raleigh,; Carl 
C. Poindexter, of Elkin; Burton F. 
Mitchell of Mount Holly and Robert 
W. Griffith of Canton. 

A banquet will be held in the even 
ing for the attending delegates. H. 
\. Barnes, superintendent Proximity 
Print Works, Greensboro, is chairman 
and Dyer S. Moss, of Greenville, S. 
C. is secretary of the organization. 
Valley Bedding Co., Charleston, W. 


Va., at a recent meeting of the stock- 


HEMICALS 









Newport Offers 12 New Dyes 


Also Classification of Direct Colors 
by Exhaustion Speeds 
Leaflets describing twelve new dye 
products Newport 
Chemical contain- 


developed — by 
Works, 
ing swatch bows showing the shades 
various 
have been issued by the manufactur- 


Inc., and 


ot these colors on materials 
Accompanying these leaflets is 
another on which Newport 
colors are classified by their speeds ot 
exhaustion from the dye bath. This 
latter aid 
in the for 
combination shades on rayon. 


ers. 


direct 


information is of valuable 


proper selection of colors 
use in 


The 


formation as to exhaustion speeds is 


procedure in obtaining the in- 
as follows: The dve bath is prepared 
using 1% color and 10% Glauber salt. 
The dye bath should be equal in vol 
ume to forty times the weight of the 
material. It is brought to 160° F., 
and carefully maintained at this tem- 
perature throughout the testing. A 
piece of goods is entered and run for 
five minutes. It is then removed, and 
four successive pieces entered, each 
being dyed for five minutes at 160 
I. A dyeing for comparison is also 


run for thirty minutes at 160° F. 


Five of the new colors described in 


the leaflets are members of the Anth- 
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used for moisture tests. Microscopic Accessories Division of the New holders, voted to discontinue business as '*™ ee seg: aortas — _ 
examination was made with micro- York Branch of the American Bosch a corporation and to surrender its Geaux B Paste, Anthrene Brown RA 
scopes equipped with camera lucida Magneto Corp. charter to the state. Paste, Anthrene Orange RC Paste, 

Miscellaneous Chemicals Alkalies Adhesive and Sizing Materials ee aa 81 
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OT the least of the ad- 

vantages in using this 
Company’s Disodium Phos- 
phate i is that of having it ar- 
rive clean and uncontami- 
nated—thanks to our use 
of only A-1 barrels with spe- 
cial paper liners. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


40 Rector St., NewYork 


Cable Address Lycurgus, N.Y. 
BUFFALO CHICAGO - CLEVELAND - DENVER + LOS ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH - PROVIDENCE -SAN FRANCISCO: ST. LOUIS 
THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL 





MODERN METHODS 


= 
Tue metallurgist is able with the microscope to examine the 


most intimate structure of steel and to determine the causes 
of success or failure. 
So too the microscope reveals the superior condition of 


textile fibres treated with the 


j ; uality and Service 


Textile Alkalies 


The long straight fibres of undiminished tensile strength 
explains further why fibres so treated spin down finer and 
produce a finished product of superior appearance and texture. 

Hundreds of mills are benefiting from the use of these 
special purpose alkalies. It is logical to claim they can do as 


much for you 


for 


“WYANDOTTE” 


.B. FORD CO., Sole Manufacture 


Wyandotte, Michigan 


EXERCISING 
A DOMINANT INFLUENCE 


As the Rock of Gibraltar dominates the passageway to 
the Mediterranean, casting its influence throughout the 
Orient—so does DIASTAFOR dominate the desizing 
field of the textile world. 


And justly so—for DIASTAFOR takes out starch with 
an efficiency and uniformity that is endorsed by textile 
men throughout the entire country. 


Then, too, no special equipment is needed. The cloth 
is run through a solution of DIASTAFOR and washed. 
That is all. 


Warehouses are located at strategic points to insure the 
quickest possible service. 


See Also 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
—— CATALO! 


DIASTAFOR 


THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY 
Diastafor Department 


695 Washington Street New York City 


TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


for instance— 


Carbonate of Potash 


AS large consumers ourselves, 
we have for several years 
maintained close contact with 
a dependable European manu- 
facturer. 


Large stocks in this country 
plus frequent shipments avail- 
able for ex-dock delivery make 
our position as suppliers to the 
textile industry a logical one. 


96/98% 80 /85% 
Calcined Hydrated 


Write (or phone VANderbilt 4300), 
Textile Chemicals Division 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
535 Fifth Avenue : New York 
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Dyes and Chemicals—Continued 


\nthrene Brilliant Blue R Paste and 

.nthrene Yellow AG Double Paste. 
(he Bordeaux B Paste is described as 
being suitable for dyeing cotton and 
rayon, either as a self color or in 
combination with other vat colors of 
similar properties, and as possessing 
good general fastness. Anthrene 
Brown R Paste is of interest for the 
production of brown and tan shades 
on cotton and rayon for draperies, up- 
holstery, etc., and is said to have ex- 
ceptional general fastness, especially 
to light. The Orange RC Paste, it is 
claimed, is characterized by somewhat 
superior light fastness to the Anthrene 
Golden Orange brands and to possess 
in addition all the characteristic fast- 
ness of the vat dyestuffs. Anthrene 
Brilliant Blue R Paste is of value for 
dyeing of cotton in all stages of 
manufacture, and is also recommended 
highly for dyeing of rayon. 

The remaining eight colors for 
which leaflets have been issued are: 
Newport Fast Chrome Brown PG, 
Newport Acid Anthraquinone Blue 
S K Y, Newport Acid Authraquinone 
Violet R, Newport Rhodamine B Ex- 
tra, Newport Light-Fast Wool Red 
BL Conc., Newport Light-Fast Yel- 
low 5GL and Newport Diazo Fast 
Blue NA. 

The Fast Chrome Brown PG can be 
applied by the afterchrome, chromate 
and chrome bottom methods on wool 
in all stages of manufacture. In every 
respect, it is stated, its fastness proper- 
ties are excellent. Silk threads in 
worsted piece goods are left un- 
stained. 

The new Acid Anthraquinone Blue 
S K Y is also described as a color 
of interest for the dyeing of wool in 
all stages of manufacture because 
of its fastness to light, stoving and 
crocking. The Anthrene Yellow AG 
Double Paste produces from cold vats 
a bright greenish shade of yellow 
claimed to be of very good general 
fastness. It is recommended for cot- 
ton, rayon and pure silk. 

rhe Acid Anthraquinone Violet R, 
it is stated in the description, is a 
valuable color for the dyeing of wool 
and may be dyed either acid or in con- 
junction with chrome mordants, pro- 
lucing a pleasing reddish shade of 
violet that, it is claimed, has excellent 
iastness to fulling and light. 


New Leucosol Blue on Market 
The Dyestuffs Department of F. I. 

lu Pont de Nemours & Co. has placed 
on the market their new product, Leu- 
cosol Dark Blue BR Paste. This is 
in addition to the line of Leucosol 
recently developed for the 

ng trade. The announcement 


ucosol Dark Blue BR Paste is a 
vestuff yielding bright reddish 
of excellent fastness to light, 
ng, commercial laundering, etc., 
ery good fastness to chlorine. 

ke the other members of the 
Leuc)sol group, it is non-foaming, 
extremely homogeneous, _ grit-free, 
non--ettling and non-drying, so that it 


does not vary in strength, settle out or 
form crusts in the barrel. 

“If the formulas are adhered to, 
printing pastes of exceedingly desir- 
able working qualities are obtained. 
The Leucosol colors can be printed 
with less glycerin than is usually re- 
quired with vat colors or with none 
at all, according to conditions of age- 
ing in the mill. Under varying condi- 
tions of steaming, less difficulty is en- 
countered in maintaining uniform 
results. 

“This new color, not only because 
of its excellent fastness and working 
properties but also because of its 
highly desirable shade, will prove of 
real interest to the printing trade.” 


New Chemical Plant in At- 
lanta Starts Up 

ATLANTA, GA.—The Atlanta plant 
of the Georgia-Louisiana Chemical 
Corp., recently completed, has begun 
operations, manufacturing alum for 
paper making and water purification 
as well as chemicals for use in the 
textile industry. It is a unit of the 
Paper Makers’ Chemical Co., of 
Eason, Pa., which was recently re- 
organized as the Paper Makers’ 
Chemical Corp. and capitalized at 
$8,000,000. 


Italians Now in International 


Dye Cartel 


WasHrInctTon, D. C.—Italian man- 
ufacturers of dyes who control pro- 
duction in their own country have 
concluded an agreement with the 
German, French and Swiss produc- 
ers, and are now included as the 
fourth member of the international 
dyestuffs cartel. While no public 
announcement has been made that the 
contract has been signed, Consul H. 
C. Claiborne, at Frankfort, Germany, 
reports that it is in operation and 
that imports of dyestuffs into Italy 
are to be on the basis of last vear’s 
figures. Germany has been _ allo- 
cated 70%, France 20% and Switzer 
land 10%. Dye production in Italy 
is controlled by the Italagas and the 
Montecatini companies. 
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Georgia Power Co. Acquires 
City Plant at Winder 

WinpbER, GA.—The sale of the city 
electric light plant to the Georgia Power 
Co., has been completed, and the com 
pany took charge June 27. The pur- 
chase price was $294,000. 

With the interest that the company 
now has here, it is considered that other 
industries will soon be located in this 
section. 


Western Cordage Co. Orange, Cal., 
is completing its third addition which 
will make the building 120 x 250 ft. 
Equipment has been installed for making 
heavy cable up to 15-inch and machin 
ery throughout the plant is being re 
arranged to increase production. The 
company is operating 24 hours a day. 


PROVIDENCE 


National 


Diazine Bordeaux 7B Conc. 


VALUABLE new National 

Red distinguished by excel- 
lent fastness properties when 
diazotized and developed with 
Developer B. Especially recom- 
mended for the dyeing of cotton 
and rayon where good fastness to 
washing is desired. In a soap 
bath broken with acetic acid, it is 
also used for silk both as a self 
shade and diazotized and de- 
veloped. 


When applied on cotton and wool 
unions in a cold alkaline soap 
bath, Diazine Bordeaux 7B Conc. 
leaves the wool clear, so that after 
diazotizing and developing, the 
wool may be cross-dyed. 


Readily dischargeable with hy- 
drosulfite. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 


40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO 


NATIONAL DYES 
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Did it ever 


occur to you? 


HAT one of the most important factors in 

the making of good yarn, good cloth, 
good production, is the quality of the leather 
covering your top rolls ? 
. ** aa why so much scientific thought is 
given to perfecting the wonderful textile ma- 
chinery in use today, and then lowering its 
efficiency and increasing your operating cost 
by using inferior roller leather? 


Why not use the best? 


GILL 


LEATHER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


Roller Sheep & Calf 
SALEM. MASS. 


Southern Representatives 
Mr. Ralph Gossett 
Greenville, S. C. 


Mr W G. Hamner 
Gastonia, N. C 


Mr. B. ee Plowden 
Griffin, Ga. 





334 Fourth Ave., 
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_ BRAGDON,LORD & NAGLE CO. 


Vest Pocket Textile 
Directories 
for your Salesmen 


Arranged geographically by states and towns. 
Gives all the mills under each town and the same 
complete information about each as found in the 
large Office Edition—kind of mill, product, 
equipment, officers, who buys, yarns bought, 
kind of power used. Also contains textile 
maps. 


These directories are an invaluable aid to 
salesmen travelling the textile districts. Be 
sure that your men are equipped with the latest, 
1928 Edition—All previous editions are out of 
date and their use results in costly waste motion 
and mistakes. 


Three Volumes as follows: 


New England States &% Canada..... $1.50 


Middle Atlantic States (N. Y., N. J., 
eS En 


Southern and Western States......... $1.50 


Published by 


Textile World 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE Co. 


New York 





July 14, 1928 
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~ Useful Catalogs 





Sizing and De-Lustering Rayons. 
This leaflet, known as Bulletin T-C-7, 
is Part I of a discussion of the finishing 
oi rayon and rayon mixtures, by Jokichi 


Takamine, Jr., president of Takamine 
Laboratory, Inc., Clifton, N. J. It opens 
with a statement of the problems con- 
fronting finishers, which is followed by 
an outline of the purpose of the present 
and following bulletins; a discussion of 
rayon sizing, with formulas; and very 
interesting information on delustering. 
The discussion is to be continued in 
Bulletin T-C-8. 
x * x 


Nickel Steel. This is No. 12 of a 
series of publications on data and ap- 
plications of nickel steel, published by the 
International Nickel Co., Inc., New York. 
It discusses boiler construction specifically 
and shows that for this purpose nickel 
steel offers the following advantages 
(a) It is stronger than carbon steel with 
practically the same toughness and 
greater resistance to impact. (b) At 
boiler temperatures it is much superior 
to carbon steel. (c) It is immune to 
aging embrittlement. (d) It is a com- 
mercial product and unusually uniform. 
(e) It can be made to develop even 
higher strengths than are now demanded. 
({) It is resistant to boiler corrosion. 
(g) It is suited for use as boiler tubes 
and staybolts. 

* * x 

Water Coolers. The Allen 
Co., Toledo, O., has issued a 
catalog entitled, “Allen Instantaneous 
Water Coolers.” The equipment des- 
cribed is particularly adapted for factories 
of all kinds. Information is given on the 
various types, their construction, finish, 
operation, capacities, etc. There are 
types for every possible condition. Bub- 
bling fountains are also illustrated and 
described, and a section is devoted to 
portable water coolers. Price lists, 
guarantees, and information on the com- 
pany’s patents are also given. 


Filter 
24-page 


* * * 


Sullivan Angle Compound Compres- 
sors of capacities from 300 to 5100 cu. 
it. of free air per minute are described 
in a new 32-page bulletin, No. 83-J, 
which has been issued by the Sullivan 
Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. In addition 
to the general description of the angle 
compound machine, the publication is 
teatured by numerous illustrations of in- 
stallations of these machines. The 
multi-step” system of load control is 
described. 

* * * 

Reflector and Lamp Cover. 
Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
ll, has published a very complete 
bulletin in colors describing and illus- 
‘rating the new Benjamm  dust-tight 
glass cover, a lightweight, low-cost pro- 

‘tion for lamps and reflectors of in- 
ustrial lighting equipment from dust 
iid dirt. This cover is particularly use- 
| in textile mills where there are com- 
fibers and flyings. 


The 


* * * 


Link-Belt Catalog. 


"), published by 


General Catalog 


Link-Belt Co., Chicago, 


+a good example of what an informative 
i catalog should be. It consists of 
SS pages and not only covers in en- 
e x data and list prices, the com- 
te chain, sprocket, power transmission, 
“Vating and conveying and engineering 
Civis 


of that company’s _ business, 


TEXTILE WORLD 


but contains considerable data for which 
the engineer has use. In developing this 
book, it was evidently their purpose not 
only to make its contents of engineering 
information so ample that engineers 
might design plants of a standard charac- 
ter without their aid, but also to supply 
price lists so complete as to enable the 
experienced 


buyer to determine net 
prices of his purchases. 
* * x 
General Electric Publications. New 
bulletins issued by General Electric Co. 


include the following: Squirrel cage in- 
duction motors, rivetted frame, “900 
Series,” in % to 15 hp., are discussed 
in Bulletin GEA-457A. Sheath-wire 
resistor units for cable reel 


motors are 
taken up in Bulletin GEA-961. Travel 
carriage for automatic arc welders, with 


single welding head for light and medium 
welding, or with double welding 
for heavy-duty welding, are 
described in Bulletin GEA-994. The 
CR 7006-D31 magnetic switch for alter- 
nating current motors is described in 
Bulletin GEA-869. Type R steam tur- 
bines, condensing and extraction types, 
are taken up in Bulletin GEA-953, while 
mechanical drive turbines are the subject 
of Bulletin GEA-957. Other new publi- 
cations and their subjects are as follows: 
GEA-941, Reciprocating 
sors: GEA-403A, CR3900 Drum-Type 
Switches ; GEA-981, Factory Built Com- 
plete Industrial and Small Plant Switch- 
boards; GEA-832, Portable Oil 
Sets. 


head 


Air Compres- 


Testing 


* * * 


Cast Iron Pipe. The Soil Pipe As- 
sociation, Birmingham, Ala., has issued 
an attractive and convincing 16-page 
booklet entitled “Nature's Own  Per- 
manent Pipe.” It stresses the importance 
of lasting qualities in piping system and 


shows why cast-iron pipe is good for 
hundreds of years. Attention is called 
to the fact that leading architects and 


engineers now realize that cast-iron soil 
pipe will outlast any building and are 
specifying it for important buildings 
which are planned for permanency. There 
are many striking illustrations of well- 
known club, hotel, 
that are equipped 
pipe throughout. 

xk * * 


and business buildings 


with cast-iron soil 


Fuel Engineering. 
course in 
versity of 


The 
fuel engineering at 
Pennsylvania 
ficiently successful to warrant 
tinuation for the coming 1928-29. 
An announcement for the coming year 
has been issued and will be sent to anyone 
interested on request. Application should 
be made to Robert H. Fernald, director, 
Department of Mechanical Engineering, 


graduate 
the Uni- 
been suf- 

its con- 


has 


year 


Towne Scientific School, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
eo 
Lubrication. A new 20-page booklet 


just published by E. F. 
Philadelphia, Pa., is 


Houghton & Co., 
entitled ‘Lubrica- 


tion for Safety and Economy.” It re- 
lates to Houghton’s absorbed oils and 
the Gun-Fil lubricator. It explains in 


detail why a proper oil feed is essential 
to greatest economy in lubrication. The 
booklet is liberally illustrated with photo- 
graphs of actual installations. 


Consumers Cordage 
Dartmouth, N. S., Canada, 
operations under an agreement with the 
city whereby the company will be _ re- 
lieved of taxation for a period of 7 years 
with a subsequent 7 years of taxation on 
a 50% 


Co., Ltd, 


will continue 


basis. 


Franklin Street, 


OVERSEER OF 
*osition wented by man 34 s. Of ape A ng'e 


Silk, 


117 








Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen, and Novelty 


Yarns, Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and 
Skeins, Winding in every form, single and multiple. 


WINDING? 





Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 4308 


NY Wwe 
WANS Res es 


Men Wanted 


Superintendent Wanted 


for knitting department 
ioned } 


hosiery mill, 
from 


in full fash- 
about 100 miles 
Philadelphia. Must have me- 
chanical and technical ab lity, and 
be thoroughly experienced in manu 
facturing a high-grade of ladies’ silk 
hosiery Permanent position, good 
salary, and future advancement for 
capable man. Give age, experience, 
salary expected All answers kept 
strictly cor.fidential. 


Address 
828 


Adv. 417, 
Drexel Bldg., 


Textile World, 
Phila., Pa 


LOOM FIXER WANTED, 
on Crompton & Knowles 
double multiplier looms, 
stand thoroughly 
tiplier work. 
LEVANT SILK MILLS 
28 Franklin St., 


artificial 
dobby, 


must 


INC., 
Astoria, L. I. 


Position Wanted 


EXECUTIVE, COST, PRODUC- 
TION, PURCHASING OR SALES 
WORK. Position wanted by 
young man 34 years of age, 
American, married. Thoroughly 
familiar with woolen manufac- 
turing processes. Will go any- 
where. References present and 
all previous connections. Prefer 
connection that requires initia- 
tive, honesty and trust. 


Address Adv. 427, 
334 Fourth 


Textile World, 
New York. 


Ave., 





Situations Wanted 





Munutucturers who are in need of super 
intendents or overseers for any department 
of mill 
upon application 


work may learn of suitable 
by mail or telephone 
T. DONLEVY, care Textile World, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Weldon and Husson 


Te xtile World, Boston, Mas 





silk 
4x 4 
under- 
head motion and mul 


men 


JESMLAN 
na- Worked on ell 


cy 7 © B. 558, Textile 


Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


Ave. GR 
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Men Wanted 


their 
house. 


Experimental 
Some experience 
but 

Applications should be 


sirable not 


berland, Maryland. 


On Jersey Cloth, 
ing, and skein yarn 


Address Adv. 444, 
334 Fourth Ave., 


Position Wanted 


Has mechanical and_ technical 
and thoroughly experienced in 
facturing good hosiery. Age 33. 

Address Adv. 439, Textile 
334 Fourth Ave., 








CARDI 


ASST SUPT.—OVERSEER 
(OMBING Position wanted by man 40 
Swedish, single Worked on carded an 
cotton yarns, sewing thread, ete Fam 


H&B, Woonsocket s 
uth atDors A, No. 1 recommendat 
m 8, 451 rextile 


Dobson & Barlow, 
. as } 


“WEAVING IN 











ind piece dyes, overcoatings, broad 
1 4 kersevs, cotton warp, ¢ 


all es dyeing machinery A. N 


GENERAL MANAGER OR SUPT F FA 
WOOLEN OR BtLANKET MILL EFFICH NCY 
MAN OR ASST. SUPT Position wanted b 
oo vr t t Ar married Worked on al k 

n dl mohair plushe Dlankets “ 
it il lard 1 ‘ v I t 
I picking l ‘ ng ! 
nishing G 
0. B. 280, T ] n, M 


Textile World, 


Baeen 


Superintendent Hosiery 


World, 
New York. 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 


TN y 
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THE CELANESE COR- 
PORATION OF AMERICA 
has openings for Chemists in 


Dye- 


de: 


essential 


ad- 


dressed to Box 444, Cum- 





TOWELING SALESMAN 


Would like to make connections 

with salesman or commission 

house handling huck and turkish 

towels. Good proposition. Ref 

erences. 

Address Adv. 436, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


WET FINISHER WANTED 


scouring and full- 
scouring. 


Textile World, 
New York. 











ability 
manu 


NG OR 


‘rs. Of age 


d combed 
liar with 

peeds and 
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World, Boston, Mass 


OVERSEER WLN. Ok WORSTED 
MII. Ls Position wanted by man 37 of a Am 
to I Worked on all kinds win. and westd 
65 bienkets end upholstery plush. Fam | h C&K 
t D&F sachiners Good 1eferenc 
oO. BB 13, Textile World, Boston, Mass 
Pi’. OR ASST. SUPT. AND DESIGNI I 
_ m wanted bs m a 


by man 


ited 
Worked on 


loths, ve 
Fam liar 
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